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R«Unt«tlon «nd deviation toouU tut aitraet much itOerett rimply at 
abrufrmal conditumt. It it tiieir euratuM treatTiurU — lAs procettet lAroupA 
tohieh the tdmormal maj/ be made to dnthp into the normal — that itujnrea 
the pretaU ^ort of educator, psyehologiat and jAj/tidan. 

The Science whieh treoU of the nttoration of the ntardaU and the 
deviate to normtMj/ hai been in vxtnl of a name. 

The Payehological CUnlc propoeee for thi» ecienot the name ORTHO- 
GENICS, and wiU employ thi» term to d^n» the jwmal't teope and tiijea. 

While Orthegenlca eonoemt ittdf primarily v>ith the caueee and treat- 
ment of retardation and deviation, it ie b]/ d^inition the eclenee of nermml 
development, and eomprehmde trtlAtn it» tcope oU the conditione which 
faciiHate, conaerte, or obttntet the normal development of mind and body. 
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SOME RESULTS OF STiNDAED TESTfcv:'.'- 

Bt D. 0. Bima, '."/:■ 

Superintendent of Schoole, Blmmi, N. T. ' J-'' 

The ke^ote of Buccessfol busmees to-6aj is accurRte knonl' 
edge of detail applied in saeh a maimer aa to eliminate needless 
waste. The margin between profit and loss is determined bj the 
skill of the manager in efFecting small savings. Science applied 
to tbe meat packing industiy showed that a -very good profit could 
be made hj utilizing what had formerly been considered nseless. 
In the business world nothing is left to chance, no important action 
is based upon vague opinion or untested theory. Exact knowledge 
must first be obtained. Seven out of ten business failures are due 
to the lack of this knowledge and there is no reason to suppose 
that a different ratio exists in education. 

The business man, judging education by bis own standards, 
has expressed his growing dissatisfaction widi the products of the 
schools. The insistence of his demands for a balance sheet ha^ 
finally brou^t about an increasing conviction am<Hig school men 
that in some degree, at least, it is possible to measure the results 
of teaching. Here and there experimental work is in progress de- 
signed to fix standards and to evolve some common measure of 
accomplishment. 

In 1902-1904, Dr, J. M. Rice, published in The Forum the 
resnilts of his extensive examination of several thousand children 
in arithmetic, spelling and composition. His conclusions were 
startling, to say the least. It was a shock to champions of me- 
chanical drill to find that Uiere was no connection whatever 
between the number of minutes given to spelling every we^ and 
die ability of the child to spell common words correctly. He found 
that classes to whom spelling was tau^t incidentally were just 
as efficient as those having forty niinut«s of daily drill. Equally 
clear was the fact that extra time given to arithmetic and com* 
position did not necessarily mean added efficiency. Quality of 
teaching appeared to be die determining factor. The conclusion 
is inevitable that it is the business of the superintendent to find 
out what classroomg are failing to produce the results expected 
0) 
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3 THE P87Om0OIOAL CUNIO, 

of tbem. Thia moans .w-i^licatioii of the bosinesa prmoiple of 
checking resuilta to';<^ternii]ie at what points waste is going on, 
and then its elin^jifibu. The chief difficult; has been the absence 
of a commo&, mea^nre. Teachers have rated work as exoeXUfti, 
good, or.-^pi:/*' but these tenns meant little, for the; depended 
entirel^.JliMn the standard in the teacher's mind. What was good 
in Ui^ detimation of tme teacher might be poor in the estimation 
■o^-aftbther. Progress is being made^ however, in determining this 
**iM)mmon meaeure. At the present time a large number of supet^ 
intendente and principals are co-operating with Mr. S. A. Courtia 
of the Home and Daj School in Detroit, in determining standard 
scores in arithmetic That there is need of auch standards is evi- 
dent from the fact that in a single grade he has found "all levels 
of ability from those of the primary grades to that of the senior 
class in the high school department" 

One of the most significant pieces of wo^ thus far aocom- 
plished is that of Dr. Thomdike in establishing a scale for meas- 
uring handwriting. It is a question if a coarser scale than his, 
which is graded from X to 20, would not accomplish just as satia- 
factorj r^nlts and at the same time be easier of application. The 
practical scale muet be one so simple that the busj superintendent 
or principal can uae it without spending more time than he can 
afford. 

Dr. Thomdike published in The Journal of Educaiionai 
Psychology for September, 1911, his article dealing with a scale 
of merit in English writing. Other artidea have speared in the 
educational magazines from time to time discuaaing the poaaibility 
of establishing standards of achool work and suggesting methods 
for determining them. Thus far theae investigations have been 
conducted for the purpose of determining standards of measure- 
ment, but no attempt baa been made to apply the atandards to tlie 
actual work of the echooL Superintendents and principals are 
now asking themaelves the question: la it feasible to make use 
of ataudard tests in my s<^ooI in such a manner as to detarmiue 
relative daasroom efficien<^ t 

For some years tJie writer has used the reproduction atory as 
a means of determining the ^ciency of (daasroom instruction and 
drill in English composition. Since the records of the test have 
been carefidly kept and it has been employed in three separate 
school ayatems wiUi results cloaely similar, he feels tliat he is in a 
position to know something of the' effect of attempting to apply 
the standard teat in actual school practice. In general the phui is 
to give a reproduction atoty test socoi after the opening of school 
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RESULTS OF STANDARD TESTS. 3 

in September, and to follow this b; a similar test juat before tlie 
same pupils are promoted. The latter would be given ia Febru- 
ary under the faflHf jear promotion plan, or in May if the pro- 
motion is yearly. A comparison of the two class averages, then, 
wUl determine the progresB of the class. The examinations are 
not for the purpose of finding out how much the individual knows. 
They are not even intended to ascertain bow hi^ a mark the class 
collectively can reach. The only point of interest is how much 
progress the class as a whole has made. Our testing must be 
removed as far as possible from the stereotyped examination which 
has been responsible for so much cramming and mechanical drill. 
The test must be framed in such a manner that these are of no 
avail. It must be based wholly upon power to do and not upon 
ability to tell. Three stories of varying degree of difficulty serve 
for the test, one for the third and fourdi grades, one for the fifth 
and sixth grades and one for the seventh and eighth grades. While 
one story serves for two grades, a higher standard is naturally 
expected of the more advanced class. 

Some difficulty is experienced in finding suitable stories. 
Tbey must be interesting, neither too long nor too short, and with 
two or more wi^l defined points closely enou^ related to be remem- 
bered easily. The story should never be read to the class by the 
teacher. In a small school system the reading shoold be done by 
the superintendent himself. If the number of classrooms does 
not allow this, then the principals of the various buildings must 
do it under specific directions from the office. 

These are the usua^l directions: 
To the Principal: 

Will you read the enclosed story to the third and fourth 
grades in your building next observing these directions: 

(a) Kead the story but once and answer no questions, 

(b) Let the class take as much time as they need, but allow 

no needless delay. 

(c) Bemain in the room until the writing is completed. 

(d) Say nothing to make the class think the test is of any 

unusual character. 

(e) Mark Uie set of papers with the name of the teacher, 

school, and grade, and send to the office at once. 
Superintendent. 

Under this method the personal influoioe of the teacher in 
no d^ree affects the exoellenoe of the composition. The resulting 
papers represent what the class is aUe to do unaided. 
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4 THE FS7CSOLOQICAL CLINIC. 

The stories used for the two successive tests must be as nearly 
of the same d^jee of dlfiScult; as is poesible. Some of the stories 
used for the third and foorth grades are: The Dog and bis 
Shadow, The Two Qoats, Dick and his Cat, The Oraashopper and 
the Ant, The Cat and the Monkey. For the fifth and sixth grades : 
Two Men and the Bear, The Wolf and his Two Dinners, Cornelia's 
Jewels. For the seventh and eighth grades: The School of 
Stanz, The Story of Valentine. 

The papers are taken directly from the classroom to tibe 
office of Uie superintendent where they are read and rated. It 
wodld be an endless task to do this by marking each paper in 
per cents, but it ie comparatively easy if the same plan is followed 
that was used by Dr. Kice. Five standard papers are selected and 
numbered from one to five in the order of Uieir excellence. Num- 
ber one is lowest in Uie scale and number five the highest. These 
numbers are separated by equal intervals. To read a set of papers, 
placing each in the pile representing the proper standard, is a 
comparatively simple matter. Dr. Kice's system of estimating 
rests on the fact that any written composition makes a definite 
impression, judged as a whole. Of a picture we say instinctively 
that it is good, or passable, or bad, without stopping to analyze 
it as to proportion, perspective, choice and application of color, 
or other details. Until one has actually tried the experiment with 
thousands of papers, it is difficult to believe that English work 
may be treated in the same way — judged by the swift impression 
made by the paper as a whole. In fact, it is sometimes unneces- 
sary to read the entire paper. Experience shows that die majority 
of papers fall without question into their proper daes. A few are 
on the border line between two classes, but even these make little 
trouble in determining class averages. By the law of probabilities 
there is an equal chance of a paper's being placed in the higher 
or the lower group. As a result the class average remains con- 
stant in spite of these doubtful papers. The truth of this asaump- 
tiou has been established by having a set of papers rat«d by two 
or even three readers. As a rule the results vary by a small frao- 
tioa, the maximum variation found thus far being only one point. 
Years of trial, and comparison of the rating ^ven the same sets 
of themes by different readers, show that the personal equation, 
whidi on the surface would seem to be a largely determining fac- 
tor, does not enter into the matter. It is this established fact that 
a theme may be judged aa a whole, which renders unnecessary 
detailed scrutiny or the use of any pencil marks, whether of oor- 
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reetion or as an aid in averaging results, and ao effects the great 
saving of time. Because of tbie time-saving it is possible to 
can7 on extensive tests, the result of which is exact knowledge of 
the work being done in every room in the city. 

Incidentdlj it may be mentioned that these papers, represent- 
ing the work of the children entirely free from the teacher's in* 
fluence, throw many aidfrlighte on methods and discipline. Sev- 
eral times it has been proved that a reader who baa seen neither 
class nor teacher can state from one glance through a set of papers, 
exactly the conditions which one who frequently visits that room 
kno^ to exist there. The papers disclose whether the daes has 
formed habits of attention, obedience to directions (once ^ven), 
clear thought and individuality of expression, and the use of the 
right method of penmanship outside of the period allotted to that 
study, or whether it has been allowed to go on in haphazard 
fashion, doing work that is "nearly right" in content and untidy in 
appearance, restricting the use of the knowledge gained in each 
lesson to the time when that subject is the main topic of considera- 
tion, and perhaps has been trained to one accurate, but uninterest- 
ing and unvarying form of expression. The test at the end of 
the year, contrasted with the one at the banning, makes evid^t 
the teacher's ability and willingness to accept suggestions and 
incorporate them into her teaching, or her inclination to go on in 
the old way because her mental capacity is limited or improve- 
ment would involve too much exertion. 

It is, of course, necessary if the number of papers neces- 
sitates two readers that they should have worked together long 
enough to insure a thorough harmony of understanding of the 
standards used. The possibility of variation in the results ob- 
tained by different readers is, however, wholly immaterial The 
important consideration is that the standard once established shall 
be kept constant and this can usually be done by having one per- 
son do all the reading. The chief value of this plan of testing is 
the opportunity it affords for making comparison of grade with 
grade within the same system; hence the necessity of a constant 
standard. 

In rating the papers several factors are taken into considera- 
tion. Spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and good sentence 
structure are essential charaoteristica. Originality receives due 
credit, often outweighing an exact verbal reproduction, which 
receives a low rating. 

If a paper is to be placed in grade five it must be mechanically 
perfect, and possess a distinctive style. It must show that the 
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6 THE PSrOHOLOOICAL GUNW. 

pupil is able to expreas ideae in his own langaa^, to do it wiUtout 
jnistakeB, and to imprefls it with his own individuali^. Grade 
five repiesents a quality of English whidd may not be reached 
by more than one child in five hundred. Number one group 
inoludes all papers unintelligible either frcHn laok of ability to 
express ideas or ignorance of the tools of expression, or if not 
absolutely unintelligible yet so po« as to show that the child has 
not grasped even the rudiments of English composition. Papers 
in this group are often referred to as "impossible" or "not 
passable". 

The scheme of rating is best illustrated by giving two original 
stories and a representative paper in each of the five groups. 
Grades Three and Four. 

THE CAT AKD THB UONKET. 

(Original) 

A oat and a monkey saw some nuts roasting in the fire. The 
monkey told the cat to pull them out with her paw. She got one 
out, but the fire hurt her. 

The monkey told her how clever she was, so she kept on trying 
till all the nuts were pulled out. Then she turned around to show 
the monkey how her paw was burned, and found him eating the 
last nut 

Standard Five. 

A cat and a monkey were sitting in front of a fire-i^ace where 
some nuts were roasting. "Put your paw in and pull some of 
those nuts out," said the monkey. Without thinking of anything 
but the nut, the cat did so and then cried out as the fire burned 
her, "Oh never mind a little pain," said the monkey. "You are 
veiy clever. Tiy another." So the cat kept on pulling out one 
after another till she had them alL Then she turned around to 
show the monkey her poor burned paw and found the greedy 
animal eating the last nut. 

Standard Four 
A cat and a monkey saw some nuts roasting in the ashes. The 
monkey said, "Put your paw in and pull them out," The cat did 
so, and got one out. The monkey told her how clever she was. 
She got them aU out, and turned around to show the monkey how 
she had burned her paw. She saw the monkey eating the last nut. 

Standard Three . 
Once there was a cat and a monkey, and they saw some nuts 
roasting in a fire. The monkey said", if you will put your paw 
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in the fire we will hare some nuta, to eat. So tlie cat did ao, 
when the cat was getting the last nut, the moiikey had eat all the 
nuts up. And told her how clever she was. 

Standard Two. 
One day a cat and a monkey saw some nuts roasting in the 
fire. So he said to the cat. . She soold pout in her parw and take 
out the nuts. So she pout in her parw and took out one nut. And 
she bnin her parw. The monlcey said she was doing well. So she 
went on and on until she got all the nuta out And then she ahow 
him her parw how bran her. 

Standard One. 
The cat was geting nut out of over was roasting. The cat 
was clever and was geting nut of over and the cat pas got brun. 
And he care get nut of the over. At at he got the last one the 
cat shone the monkey his brun pass. 

TEE OWI. AND THE OBASaHOPFEB. 

(Original) 

A great white owl waa sitting one day on her perch in a hollow 
tree. She was trying to get her afternoon nap. But a noisy grass- 
hopper aang his song over and over again. The owl could not 
sleep. Finally the owl said, "Won't you keep quiet or else go 
away ? I want to take a nap." But the grasshopper said, "I have 
as much right to sing as you have to sleep. Besides, you have 
never done anything for me." 

Soon the owl called out to the grasshopper, "Well, you have 
really a beautiful voice. Now that I am awake I don't wonder 
tiiat you love to sing. Won't you let me offer you some of the 
delicious honey that I have here V The silly grasshopper at once 
jumped up into the tree. The owl caught him in her sharp claws 
and then finished her nap in peace. 

Standard Five. 
One day a big white owl aat on her perch in a hollow tree, 
trying to take a nap. She could not, for a nau^ty little grass- 
hopper kept ainging his song over and over. The owl got so tired 
of hearing the song over so many times that she aaid, "Mr. Qrasa- 
hopper, won't you keep still! I want to get a nap." "Well," 
aaid Mr. Grasshopper, "I have just as much right to sing as you 
have to sleep." Se he kept on singing. Mrs. Owl said to herself, 
"I win fix him." So she aaid, "Now that I am awake you may 
sing all you wish. Oh, say Mr. Qraaahopper," she added, "I have 
some fine honey up here. Won't you come up and help me eat it f ' 
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The foolish graashopper hopped up into the tree and the owl 
ponnced upon him, and that waa the end of the graashopper. 
Standard Foor. 

A great owl was jost going to take her nap, wh^i a nois; 
grasshopper came up. He sang his song over and over again. At 
last the owl said, "Won't you stop singing tUl I have had my 
nap f" The grashopper answered, "I have jnat as niaeh right to 
sing aa you have to sleep. Besides you have Aaae nothing for me." 
The owl said, "Ton can sing as long as I am awake. Won't you 
come up and have some of my delicious honey (" The silly grass- 
hopper jumped up in the tree. The owl snatched him with her 
sharp daws and had her nap in peace. 
Standard Three. 

One day an great owl was sitting in a hole in a tree. She 
was trying to take her afternoon nap — ^But a grasshopper singing. 
He kept singing the same song over and over again. The owl got 
tired of listing to the same thing over and she said, "why don't 
you stop that song" "how do you expect any one to sleep." The 
grasshopper said, "I guess I got just musch right to sing as you 
have to sleep." So ihd owl said, "come here and I will give you 
some honey." The grasshopper the silly little thing went up and 
the owl got him and toke him in his daws and the owl toke his 
nap. 

Standard Two. 

Once upon a time a owl was trying to sleep in a tree but a 
nosye graashopper would not let him. So the owl said, "You 
nav^^y thing why don't you oeep stiyl" Then said the graadiopper, 
"I have as mudi right to sing as you have too deep." So the 
owl thought a while and them said, "Mr. grasshopper what a 
sweet voice you have. Woun't you let me offer you some of my 
honey. So the grasshopper junped up im to the tree but the owl 
snacbed him up and toch his nap im picae. 
Standard One. 

Once a owl and a Grasshopper was chirping on a tree. The 
grasshopper was singing. Will you not sing. I want to take a 
nap. Afterwill the grasshopper jumped up in the tree. 

Each of the five standards is given an arbitrary value : 
Standard I— 

" II — 25 points 

" m— 50 " 

" IV— 75 " 

" V— 100 " 
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When the papers from a fourtli grade, for instance, have all 
been read and throvn into various piles representing the different 
standards, it is easy to reckon the average rank for the dass. If, 
of the papers writt^i by thirtj-six children ten fall into the worth- 
less clasB, twelve into that representing standard two, seven into 
standard three, and sev^i into standard four, the corresponding 
figures will be 300+350+525=1175, and this, divided by tfairty- 
sijt, the nmnber in the dass, gives 32.6 ae the rank attained. This 
ia a satisfactory rank, and this fact shows perhaps more clearly 
than anything else could, how far removed the system is from the 
old one of marking each paper in per cents, for in that case a 
class might reascmably be required to reach 75 or 80 per cent, and 
indeed under the old laborious method of marking the dass here 
used as on lUustration would have done so. 

When the papers from each classroom have been rated on this 
basis a standard for each grade in tho system is then fixed. There 
is nothing unfair to a teacher of the fourth grade, for instance, 
in fixing as the standard for her grade the average of all fourth 
grades in the city. As has been said before, tho exact figure of 
this standard rating is inunaterioL If the individual papers have 
heea. judged leniently the standard will be higher than will be the 
case with a more illiberal rating. Justice to (Ulis secured by keep- 
ing this 8t(mdcM-d constant. Great care must be exercised at this 
point or the comparisons of the first rating with that of a later 
date will be valueless. A difference of conditions in the several 
dassrooms will cause a considerable difference in the ratings the 
first time they are made, but this low initial rating has nothing 
to do with the progress of the dass as shown by the subsequent 
rating. It oft^i happens that the dass with the lowest record in 
Sept^ber wiU show the highest record in June. This means a 
hi^ teaching efiBcienoy. Experience has shown that drill on 
reproduction does not result in a high final record. The best 
records are made l:^ those teachers who employ the greatest variety 
and adaptability in their methods of teaching. To show progress 
they must teach for efficiency. The reproduction is simply a 
measure of the capacity of Uie dass to use language effectively, 
and in the last analysis this is the sole object of English teaching. 

The real test of the practical value of such a plan as this is 
its success in actual operation. Unlees it will actually work it ia 
usdess. In a Massachusetts school system, with thirty-three third 
grade teachers the initial test showed a city average of 8,5 points, 
with twenty-three classes bdow the requirement and eight dassM 
above. One year later the city average was 19.2 points 'with 
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thirteen dassee below tlie requiTement and nineteen dassea above. 
This represented an increase of 126 per cent in the level of 
efficiency in the third grade. With thirty fourth grades the firat 
city average was 21 points, with thirteen teachers below the re- 
quirement and sixteen teachers above. The final teat gave a city 
average for the fourth grade of 27.5 points with nine clasaes bdow 
and twenty-one above the standard. Here again is on increase in 
the level of efficiency of 30 per cent. But we are not obliged to 
depend upon a single system to demonstrate the value of the plan. 
The same test given in exactly the same manner was used in a New 
York school system with eighteen third grade classrooms. The 
avera^ initial standing was 3.8 points. Fifteen rooms were below 
the standard and one above it. A year later the average had risen 
to 14.7 points, Beven claseea were below the standard and ten above. 
Here the efficiency level had risen 287 per cent. The fourth grade 
record was similar. The city average increased from eleven to 
thirty-one points, or 181 per cent. No exact figares are available 
from New Jersey where the same system was employed, but the 
general effect was the same. 

In each of these schotJ systems not only were teachers told 
the standards attained by their classes but the chief defects of the 
papers were pointed out and specific suggestions made for the 
improvement of thu work, 'This was done on the theory that tests 
given for the information of the superintendent only and resulting 
in no change for the better in the classrooms are not worth the 
time they take. The following are typical excerpts from the 
criticisms and suggestions made to a number of third and fourth 
grade teachers. It should be kept in mind that the criticism is 
adapted in each case to the superintendent's knowledge of condi- 
tions under which the teacher works, so that a faithful teacher, 
heavily handicapped by an ill-prepared or dull class, is not dis- 
couraged by feeling herself required to achieve the impossible, 
but, on the other hand, a las^ or indifferent teacher is stimulated 
to increased effort 

"The mistakes in grammar are largely those which can best 
be corrected by careful attention to the language in the oral story 
telling and all other oral recitations. There should be much oral 
work for the half of the class which is below grade. This same 
section is inaccurate in the use of idioms." 

"The lower section needs much work in spelling and the forms 
of words. If this section did considerable writt^i woi^ at the 
board the individual mistakes could be seen and corrected — a few 
at a time in order not to discourage and confuse the child." 
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''The obUdreD show considerable dramatio power in their 
ability to visualize the story, bat fail in their written English." 
(Here follow specific suggestions regarding the remedy for errors 
in punctuation, spelling, and formation of letters.) 

"This class shows the effect of careful teaching. The children 
have grasped the story. They have been taught to make clear, 
brief etatementa, to use periods and capitals, and as a whole to 
spell well. It is a pleasure to look over a set of papers showing 
so clearly that the class, as well as the teacher, takes pride in doing 
good work." 

"The general impression given by the papers is that of care< 
lessnesB and lack of clear thinking. There are several instances of 
repetition or of the omission of words necessary to the sense. The 
sfoitence division and construction are faulty. Correct these errors 
by careful attention to the oral story-telling. As a whole it is 
evident that the class needs hard, definite drill to fix the various 
things it has been taught." 

"The children should not have written reproduction at pres- 
ent. They need work in copying and in studied and unstudied 
dictation. They should write at the board where their mistakes 
can be seen and corrected at once. Whatever they do, insist on 
accuracy. It is best for them to learn a few things well. Use 
oral reproduction until the children have enough power to write 
English correctly. Train them to correct oral expression and it 
will help the other work. They show dramatic power." 

"The papers from your room show just the oonditicm I 
should expect, knowing as well as I do the make-up of your class. 
Their lade of mental calibre appears in incoherent sentences." 
(Here follow specific instances of mistakes to be set right). "I 
would not attempt, however, to correct too many points at one 
time." 

Of course radical improvement cannot go on indefinitely. 
What is certein to happen is a steady gain until the maximum 
efficient^ has been reached. Thrai the city average for any grade 
will oecillate back and forth, advancing as the conditions in the 
classrooms make for greater effici^cy and falling below the aver- 
age with the employment of inexperienced teachers or with any 
cause which appears against the best intereste of the school. 

The figures and criticism given above are for the third and 
fourth grades only, but the same plan is followed for the other 
grades in the elementary schools. In all cases the resnlte are sub* 
stantiaDy the same. 

The method is just as applicable to tgielling, pcnmasBhip^ and 
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arithmetic as it ie to English. Histoty and geography preBent a 
problem more difficult of solution. 

It may seem at first thought that the amount of time required 
by this plan of testing for results is so great as to render it imprac- 
ticable for general use. It is true that ctmaiderable time is 
9«qnired, but this is not the point at issue. The real question is, 
does it payt The superintendent or principal baa only a given 
amount of available time and it is for him to invest it in such a 
manner as to obtain the greatest returns. 

Experience indicates that the superintendent with a school 
system made up of fifty or sixty dassrooma can give these tests 
and do all the reading unaided. The pressure of routine work 
makes it burdensome if the rooms are much in excess of this nnm* 
ber. He must then have some assistance. A little care in the 
selection of the clerk who is usually employed in tlte office will 
provide the necessary help. When there are three or four hundred 
teachers a special reader is necessary, but it will be found to be a 
most profitable investment so far as the good of the schools is con- 
cerned. No complications from the employment of some one to do 
this reading need be feared. The standard is not one established 
by the reader's opinion, and she has no responsibility ior it. Her 
part is to determine in what degree the papers turned over to her 
for reading measure up to the predetermined standard. 

We often hear objections to any plan for measuring the 
efficiency of teaching by testing the results, on the ground that 
there are certain elements of good teaching which cannot be meas- 
ured. We cannot measure mathematically the effect of the in- 
fluence of a. good woman upon boys and girls. We are utterly 
unable to express in figures the degree to which a manly man 
shapes the character of the adolescent youth. It is a significant 
fact, however, that t^ose teachers who count for the most in this 
shaping of character are the very ones who obtain the highest 
results under this method of testing. There is no inconsistency 
between strength of character and efficifln<^. Character develop- 
ment is an essential part of education but it is not all of it It 
must be present as a suppletnent of effici^cy^. 

In the past we have placed emphasis upon what the teacher 
knows and the methods she employs, without regard to the results 
she obtains. In the future we shall give no less attention to 
knowledge and method, but we shall include results. We must 
in tiie end come to the fundamental business principle in educa- 
tion that the efficiency of tlie teacher moat be measured in terms 
of what the pupil can do. 

Digitized oyGOOgIc 



SEVEN YEARS WITH UlTUSUALLY GIFTED PUPHS. 

By Ebedbbioe E. Downza, Pd.D., 

Superintendent of Schools, Hamshurg, Pa. 

The Harrisbui^ public school syatem continuea to hold to the 
old nine-year elementary course. It has under consideration 
changing to ao eight-year course, primarily for the sake of uni- 
formity and as an aid in compiling statistical and other reporte 
and records, which aa a rule take the universality of an ei^t-year 
elementary course for granted. I am not sure whether we shall 
allow these superficial considerations eventually to oatwagh 
higher ernes or not. 

For a number of years the average age of high school gradua- 
tion in Harrisburg has been less than eighteen and one-half years^ 
which is practically the same as in other cities of the country. 
This would seem to indicate that with a flexible system of grading 
and promotion, the more extensive elementary course ia after all 
not a matter of madi oonsequenoe, so far as actual time saving 
is concerned. Furthermore it may be taken for granted that as 
a general rule the longer the course is, the smaller will be die per- 
centage of retardation and the greater the percentage of cases of 
rapid advancement, and the shorter the coarse is, the greater will 
be the percentage of retardation and the smaller the percentage of 
cases of rapid advancement. 

A nine-year course bedow the high school presents at least 
one important advantage, namely, encouragement for the slow 
pupiL The pupil of below average abili^, as a rule, requires at 
least nine years, and frequently longer, to complete the standard 
eight-year course of study. This means that many must fail of 
promotitm at one time or anodier, become discouraged, and drop 
out before reaching the high school. It would be difficult to 
estimate the indirect consequences of Birmingham's (Alabama) 
86 per cent of retardation, or Kansas City's (Missouri) more than 
50 per oeat, both of these cities maintaining seven-year elementary 
oonrses. A slow pupil who passes through a nine-year course with- 
out failing to be promoted, is in a far better mental attitude 
toward school work and the world generally than is the pnpU who 
passes through a shorter course and who fails one or more times 
along the way. 

Li this particular educational period, wheat so much is being 
(U) 
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written and said of the ^ow or backward pnpil, and wliea a 
greater attempt than ever before is being made hy the school to 
take the slow pupil into the reckoning, it would seem proper 
to consider the advisability of offering a course of sufficient l^igth 
to be covered by majority of his kind without the diBcouragement 
of failure, or at least to call a h^t to persistfint agitation to shorten 
still further the curriculum. 

It is not my purpose here, however, to discuss the length of 
the school currictdum, all that has been said having been thrown 
in by way of preface. The burden of this article will be to show 
how Harrisburg, with a nine-year elementary course, haa been 
able for a number of years to send out high school graduates of 
the same age as those of other cities having an eighl>-year or even 
a seven-year course. 

About seven years ago it was casually discovered that as our 
course of study was then arranged, many pupils of the second 
grade and many of the sixth grade were able to complete the work 
prescribed for theee jeara in conaiderably less than the allotted 
time. Teachers could not keep their pupils busy with the work 
of the grade. The brightest pupils of the second grade were found 
to be able, without unusual effort, to do the number work of the 
third grade, and, after a quick mastery of the additional phonetic 
symbols, to be able to read in the third reader as readily as in the 
second. In the sixth grade, much of the work of the first half- 
year in the advanced te^books in arithmetic, geography, etc, 
being substantially a review of the work already covered in the 
elementary texts of previous years, it was found that the more 
gifted pupils were covering the course without apparent interest 
or serious application. The average pupil had plenty to do, but 
those of above average ability had much unused time at their 
disposal 

Accordingly, it was suggested that where the number of 
bright pupils warranted, teachers might divide their classes into 
fast and slow sections and allow the pupils of the fast sections to 
proceed as rapidly as their abilities permitted, due consideration 
being ^ven to health. In many instences, where there were not 
enough exceptional pupils to form a section of reasonable size, 
teachers were encouraged to give such pupils individual attention, 
both during and after school hours, to prescribe advanced home 
stndy, and to enlist the interest of parents in the project of time 
saving for the pupil Often intensive group teaching was resorted 
to during the recees period or for a half-hour or so after school. 
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As a leBuIt of this effort, liundrede of pupils danng that year and 
Bocceediug jeais weie enabled to skip grades. As many as three 
hundred and fifty were thus advanced ia a single year. Doubt- 
less many of them vould not now be in the faj^ school had it 
not been for this saving of tima Furthermore we find that 
as a rule these pupils are among the best students of the high 
school. !N'ot only are they able to do the work successfully and 
to keep pace with the average student, but in the majority of 
cases they show the same mental superiority, in spite of the fact 
that they have lost a year of grade drill, in the hi^ier school as 
they did in the lower. 

Sut our course of study having been revised, thereby closing 
up to some extent the "gaps" of opportunity during the pai^ 
ticular years referred to, the j^an above explained has practically 
been abandoned. The principal objection to it is the added drain 
which it entails upon the vitality of the teacher. Though many 
teachers are willing to do the work, it is nevertheless hardly right 
to expect them to do it. Taking a small group of pupils away 
from the regular dass and preparing them daring extra periods 
in and out of school hours for a higher grade is no easy task, and 
sooner or later if continued year e^ter year, is likely to have an 
injurious effeot upon the health and efficiency of the teacher. I 
have in mind instances of such deleterious effects. Nor can the 
plan be said to be entirely fair to the large majority of pupils who 
are entitled to the teacher's full time and attention and her best 
mental and physical vigor. 

In September, 1910, with the sanction of the School Board, 
exceptionally gifted pupils were provided for by the opening of 
special schools exduslvely devoted to their instruction. These 
schools, or daases, were organized in buildings located aa nearly 
as possible is the geographical centres of the districts from which 
the pupils were drawn. Two schools of this kind were maintained 
during the year 1910-1911, and three were opened in the fall of 
1911, and are in operation at the present time. Thoae oi^anized 
this year are of a single grade. The pupils expect to cover the 
work of the eighth and ntuth grades during the year and enter 
the high school in September next. 

By the special school plan pupils may be as uniformly graded 
as if they were in the r^ular schools. Moreover, the work of 
the teacher is much less irksome than in schools having groups of 
both bright and slow pupils. It is fair to all the pupiU ck the 
room. The unusually bright pupils of a geographic^ district are 
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selected with the aid of official records, and, after pareatal per- 
mission has been obtained, they are assigned to the special school 
for double work. Some pupils have rather long distances to walk 
to school and a few carry their noon lunches with them ; but all 
seem willing to endure this slight inconvenience rather than 
suffer the loss of a year. Our special rooms at present have an 
average enrolment of about thirty, and while this number is prob- 
ably somewhat too large to insure the moat satisfactoiy results, all 
the pupils are doing good work and all will probably sncceed in 
their undertaking. Our special rooms last year averaged thir^- 
five pupils. 

At the dose of the last school year one of the "special school" 
teachers submitted a written report of the work of the year. This' 
report was not intended for publication, but I take the liberty of 
reproducing a portion of it verbatim, in order that some idea of 
the work and success of the school from the teacher's own view- 
point may be obtained. 

"It is gratifying to note some things aooomplished which are 
necessary elements in every good school or system of education. 

"First, attendance — ^A glance at tho general report for the 
year submitted to the superintendent before the examination, will 
show a lai^r number of pupils present each day than I ever 
before had the pleasure of reporting. The majority had less than 
ten days' absence. Most of the absence was necessary, being 
occasioned by religions holidays of the Hebrem or by sickness. 

"Secondly, scholarship — ^Tbe percentages reported were ob- 
tained by averaging the class and test marks to find the class 
standing of each pupil at the end of each month. At the dose 
of the year these resulted in twelve boys and thirteen girls attain- 
ing a grade ranging frcnn ninety to ninety-seven per oent The 
remainder of the class were all above eighty per cent. 

"All seemed to appreciate the advantage of eliminating a 
year from the grade work. This was sufficient incentive to 
encourage repeated efforts to secure excellence and to remove even 
the semblance of drudgery. 

"Thirdly, diaeipline — A busy school lacks the opportumly 
of being either mischievous or troublesome. It was the most 
orderly school I have ever taught." 

The pupils of the school above reported are now in the £rst 
year of the high school The work of the first term (on&-hal{ 
year) has just been completed and the reaulta recorded, A few 
oomparis<nia are both interesting and gratifying. 
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Those enteriiig the high school from the above reported room 
tHusbered thirty-two pupils. Of this nQmber, eight, or 26 pet 
ceat of the class, attained an average standing in all studies during 
tiieir first half-year in the high school of between 90 and 100 
per cent; and twenty-three, or 72per cent of the dass, attained 
an average standing of between 80 and 90 per cent. Only one 
general average fell below 80 per cent. 

It is interesting to compare the above records with those of 
one of the regular classes. I have selected for this pxirpose a class 
of somewhat above average ability, as indicated by the fact that 
not a single member failed to pass examinations for admission to 
the high school. Each member of this class spent two years in 
doing the same work that the special class did in one. Further- 
more, as a consequence of this extra time spent, their average age 
was considerably greater than the average age of the special class. 
Thirty of this particular class decided to enter the high school. 
Of this number six, or 20 per cent of the dass, attained an average 
standing during their first half-year in the high school of between 
90 and 100 per cent; seventeen, or 57 per crat of the dass, 
attained an average standing of between 80 and 90 per cent; and 
seven attained an average standing of less than 70 per cent. 

From this it will be seen that the pupils of the special school 
are thus far holding their own in the high school. Their superior 
ability has more than made up for the r^nlar pupils' additional 
year of drill in preparation — ^morc than counterbalanced greater 
maturity of age. After all, this is no more than might have been 
expected. The wonder of it — ^the pity of it — is that we did not 
see it long ago. We would not think of a strong horse and a weak 
horse as a good working team, or a fast horse and a slow one as 
a good racing team. No more can we hitch school children 
togetJier and have them do their best work, without consideration 
of their fitness to be matched. 
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SOME STUDIES ON SO-CALLED "ABNORMALLY 

INTELLIGENT" PUPILS.* 

A. On "Abnoemalxt Istelliobut" PnriiA 

Bt Tasusabubo Sakaki, 

Imperial Education Department, and Profeasor of Psychiatry vd 

the Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan 

By "abnormally intelligent" pupils, thoee pupils are meant 
who are distinctly in advance of the Teat of their class, as regards 
both mentality and personal characteristics. They are above the 
average and must therefore be regarded as abnormal children. In 
iiauig this term we do not wish to imply that the children are 
necessarily pathological. Some of these abnormally advanced 
children maintain their high level throughout development, but 
others drop down to the average, or even below it, later on. 

The causes of this advanced mentality differ greatly and may 
be classified as follows : 

Group L The actual genius, gifted with an innate and 
early matured intelligence of a high order, this superiority being 
stable throughout life. 

Group H. Children of a less abnormal intelligence, but 
gifted with a good memory and Uie power of concentration ; indus- 
trious and persevering by nature ; healthy in body and not easily 
fatigued. This may be taken to be die true abnornialty intelligent 
type. 

Group m. Children who correspond to Group II in alt 
respects but bodily healtli. In this respect Uiey more nearly 
resemble the "nervous** type of child. 

Group IV. Children whose intelligence ia in no degree 
above the normal standard, but who are stimulated to mental exer- 
tion by environmental influences. 

Group V. Children of the "precocious" type. 

Group VI. So-called "nervous" children. These are easily 
stimulated by the spirit of competition and are readily intimidated 
by teachers or parents, being very sensitive to adverse criticism. 
This group is usually patholt^cal, and the children generally 
have a "nervous" family history. They are frequently weak and 
HTifmi'*. 

>TnuWUt«d from tiU. Ankit /Or BdoMfgiimt, by WlUUm A. StocAtf, Dinotw of Phrdud 
EdUMtlM, FUUdolphia, Pl 
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Gbtmp VU. Cbildreo who are not well-balanced meatally 
and p^clkicallj. Tbey sometimes ahow moral deficiency ocxn- 
bined with a high d^;ree of mental intelligence. 

This dasiification is quite arbitrary, but it has often struck 
me that the study of pedagogy haa never taken sufficient count of 
this large cUas of hyperintelligeut children, while the literature 
dealing with defective children is so ample as almost to be 
exhaaBtive, 

Considering now in detail the above seven groups, we will 
first refer to the "young genius". It is very difficult to define a 
genius, but we may say that the famous geniuses of the world's 
history are, as a rule, individuals who have accomplished some 
Migiiud and inventive work. The claims of genius are, however, 
not recognized before manhood is attained, and sometimes not 
during life at all, so that one may sot rightly call any child a 
genius. Many geniuses have not hetia. conspicuous for unusual 
gifts during childhood, for example, Kewton, Helmholtz, and 
many others ; but other great men have shown unusual gifts at an 
early age, including Mozart and BaphaeL Some very promising 
children, however, do not carry out their early promise of great 
mental gifts. Some geniuses, again, have some extraordinary 
gifts and faculties for which the age in which they live has 
apparently no use, and they are therefore unappreciated by society. 

There seems to be some very intimate connection between 
genius and mental disease. According to Lowenfeld, geniuses 
come within two categories, the true genius and the pathological 
genius. Those in the former are healthy and their gifts may be 
termed "heaven-sent," as for instance, Washington, Confucius, 
Titian and Kubens. But the second order of g^iius is the more 
common and many examples could be quoted, Kousseau, De 
Quincey, who was an opium-eater, and Nietzsche, who died of 
mental disease. Napoleon, Mirabeau, Alexander the Great, Cffisar 
and St. Paul were all said to have been epileptics, and Goethe and 
Sha^epeare to have suffered from some form of mental disease. 
Hereditary insanity and mental degeneracy can frequently be 
discovered in the family histories of geniuses. They themselves 
may escape any taint of this order, but their descendants are not 
always equally fortunate. 

It would be superfluous to surest any special method of 
education for prospective geniuses, as they are difficult to dif- 
ferentiate at an early stage of growth, and their number must 
kieoessarily be very limited. Precocious childen have certain 
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points in common with genioses during childhood, indeed man/ 
geniuses have been preoocions children. On the other hand, 
many precocious children fall back aa they grow older and some 
become nerroua or psychopathic during adolescence, while at best 
few of them maintain a place above the average. 

Precocity may be either inborn or acquired, general or 
specialized. Inborn precocity ia generally due to hereditary 
influences. Such sabjects are frequently descended from families 
displaying nervous instability^. Subjects showing acquired pre- 
cocity vary according to environmental influences. Where the 
influences are harmful the effects of such precocity are very dif- 
ficult to eradicate, particularly when it takes the form of sexual 
precocity. The tenn specialized precocity we apply to children 
of the "Wunder-kinder" type — ^musical infant prodigies, mar- 
vcloos hndding poets and painters, etc. Such children frequently 
run themselves out during childhood and sink back into mediocrity 
on attaining maturity. It is not infrequent to find cases of early 
suicide among this dass. They are mostly of a melancholy, intro- 
spective and unsociable type. If mental disease attacks them it 
generally takes the form of dementia praeoox with its manifold 
range of symptoms. Others suffer from a high degree of neu- 
rasthenia or hysteria. 

All the above groups of abnormally intelligent children except 
Group II and Group IV show more or less strong hereditary 
influences, the most pronounced being the "nervous" children. 

Strictly speaking, it is only the second group which may be 
r^;arded as atuolutely free from nervous instability. It is there- 
fore of great importance that all abnormally intelligent children 
should receive aa careful attention and be as closely studied aa 
mentally deficient ones. 

The question arises whether all the children, normal and 
abnormal, should be educated together, or whether each dass 
should be educated separately. But the abnormally intelligent 
children differ among themselves so greatly in type that to educate 
them all together by one special method would be highly inap- 
propriate. 

The most critical cases from a pathological point of view are 
the precocious children, and they likewise constitute a danger to 
their norm^ classmates, who may be drawn to imitate them and 
to expend undue mental power on hopeless tasks. Among the 
nervous children are often to be found hysterical subjects and 
children suffering from constitutional debility calling for cura- 
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tive measures. Moral perverts should be weeded out and sent to 
Boitable institutions. Those children who respond to external 
stimulation maj safely consort with the normal pupils, while 
those belonging to Group II are likely to have a very good influ- 
ence on the rest of the class and contrihate to raise its standard ot 
mental attainment 

B. SoMB BxBin.Ts op ExFBBiuEiTTAi. Beskaboh Dsalhtq with 

THB SO-OALLBD AbNOBMALLT IhtBIXIOBBT PuPIU. 

Bt Y. Saxaei, Professor of Psychiatry at the Imperial 
Univereiiy, Tokyo, Japan, and T. Tomono, Teacher 
at the Fvkuolea Normal Behool. 
For purposes of research 79 pupils showing a quality of intel- 
ligence and deportment markedly above the average class level 
were selected out of 332 papils who were distributed in 7 classes, 
(the entrants being excluded as unsuitable for azperimental pur- 
poses). In conjunction with the teachers a very careful selection 
was made, special attention being paid to the individual data and 
domiciliary ccmditions. 

The following pupils were the selected subjects: 
High School 2nd year 7 girls 

Ist " 6 " 

Elementaiy School 5th & 6th years 13 boys 
4th year 14 girls 

4th " 13 pupils 

3rd " 16 « 

2nd " 10 " 

The tests applied were as follows: 

1. Memory test 

2. Teat of synthetical power 

3. Filling in blanks 

4. Addition method 
6. Proof-correcting 
6. Observation 

Further information secured was as follows: 

PdPIl's SCHEDUI.E. 

Address: 

Class: Age: 

Domiciliary data: 

Parents: if living, age and occupation: 
if dead, cause of death : 

Character and relation with pupil: 
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Bodily and mental conditicm : 
Alcoholic : 
Brothers and sisters: 

Bodily and mental condition: 
Social statns: 
Other members, grandparents, etc.: 
Servants : 

Locality of home and character of nei^borhood : 
Physical development: 

Age at closure of f ontanelle : 
Age when teeth appeared: 
Age when speech began : 
Age when walking began : 
Amoimt and nature of sleep : 
State of nutrition: 
Physical examination: date: 

Height: Weight: Chest measurement, ordinary: 
deep inspiration: 
forcible expiration: 
Muscular development: 
Spine: 
Eyes: 
Ears: 
Teeth: 

Past diseases or injuries, date, duration, effect, etc : 
Temperament : 
Concluaiona: 

Out experiments have convinced us that so-called abuormally 
intelligent pupils vary considerably in degrees of attainment and 
development, and that their training urgently calls for distinctive 
treatment on the part of the teaching body. 

It is only by careful examination that the children can be 
correctly diagnosed and dassified: 
Treatment : 

Our researches have led us to the conclusion that each group 
requires different handling and that the appropriate method can 
be arrived at only after intimate knowledge of the typical char^ 
acteristics of each class. We have found the following qualities 
to be fairly typical of each respective group ; — 

Group II. The children are remarkable for their Sbund 
mental development, their good physique, and their low degree of 
fatigue. They possess aptitude for learning, keen intuitions and 
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good memoriee. They delight in aotive games and are of a bright 
temperament. They are often faTorites with their claasmat«s and 
loved and respected by their teachers. Unfortunately, too modi 
snooess of an easy kind sometimes acts deleteriously and they 
become arrogant and easily contented with the results of their 
eSorts. This is partly the outcome of the pemiciooa system of 
class teaching, which makes it difficult for teachers to individual- 
ize the characters and aptitudes of their pupils. Fresent-day 
textbooks also leave much to be desired as they presuppoee a rigid 
standard of attainment for all the children in one class. 

Another type of child in this group is less lovable. He ie 
apt t« be a^iessive and to take nothing on trust. Ke adopts a 
critical and unbending attitude towards hia masters and teachers 
and a repelloit and unsociable one towiuds his classmates. This 
type of child is wceedingly difficult to manage, and the excellent 
material that is in him will have no chance of developing in the 
hands of a weak or irritable teacher. It means everything to 
such a pupil tliat the teacher should succeed in gaining his respect 
and confidence, and in establishing friendly personal relatimis 
with hinL 

Group HI. These are children who have better mental 
than physical development Such children require judicioua band- 
ling botJi from parents and teachers owing to the want of haraumy 
in their dercAopmeut. 

They have an active mental capacity and are often ambitious 
and keenly interested in their studies. Their physical disability 
is therefore apt to prey on their minds, entailing in many oases 
serious, if not fatal, consequences. They should not be over- 
stimulated and over-driven or spurred on to increased exertions 
by unheeding teachers, but rather retarded in their stnidies vdiile 
everything should be done to improve their general health. They 
are often anwmic and undersized and languid in their move- 
ments. They are generally gentle of disposition and popular with 
their teachers and their classmates. 

Group 17. These children are essentially normal children, 
but re-aot to ur^ng and stimulating on the part of parents and 
teachers. They oanDot, however, long maintain the higher level 
due to the stimulus applied. It is a very grave mistake to adopt 
forcing noethods of education for such children, as such metbods 
ace likely to be productive of morbid reaulte both to body and 
taiud. Unfortunately, this mistake is very often committed both 
by parents and teachers who little realize tbe barm ihey are doing. 
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QroQp v. These are the preoocious children. The pre- 
cocity may be either innate or the result of environment It may 
be general or directed into some special channeL It appears to 
US that prptocity in the majority of cases is the result of early 
social environment. Generally speaking, precocious children have 
their reasoning faculty and their will prematurely developed. 
They are advanced in action, speech and thought and are not 
childlike in manner. Frequently, the cause lies in early associa- 
tion vrith adults and in the lack of playfellows of their own age. 
Precocity is to be deplored and by no means to be fostered. 
Unfortunately there is a tendency to encourage it, both in the 
home and in the school. Such diildren are often brought into 
prominent notice and shown off with pride to neighbors and 
aoquaintances as miniature men and women. The contrast 
between tlie child who enters the ediotfl strai^t from home and 
the child who comes to the school from the kindeigarten is often 
very marked. When precocity is discovered every effort should 
be made to counteract it, particularly when Hie children approadi 
the age of puberty. 

Group VI. This group includes, in addition to the patho- 
logically "nervous" child, the constitutionally timid child, and 
those of wi'ld and daring temperaments. All these exhibit a strain 
of mental disease, either inborn or acquired. With such children 
environmental conditions are of profound importance, and no 
dass stands in greater need of discriminative handling and teach- 
ing if their d^ree of morbidness is to be diminished instead of 
angmented. 

Group Vll. Children with tmeqnal mental and physical 
development are oft^i well-developed from the purely scholastic 
point of view but are deficient in feeling and in wilL They are 
often of a cruel, heartless disposition, qoarrelsome and tric^. 
They have been known to steal for the love of stealing, and, 
though not deliberatdy wicked, to commit sins tm the impulse of 
the moment, r^etting the action immediately but employing 
falsehood in order to escape unpleasant consequences. Such ohil- 
dren should be very carefully and gently dealt with, but it is not 
wise to allow them to associate with other children, to whom their 
example may be a source of danger. 

From all the foregoing it would appear that urgent necessity 
exists for the study of the characters and mental qualities of the 
individual children comprising a schocJ class. It is oilly by 
individualization that tlie best in each child can be brought out,. 
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the evil teadenoies repressed, and the weaknesses counteracted; 
and to do the best for each individual child, taking all factors 
into consideration, is the aim of all true education. 
Summary: 

While much has been written about the physically defective 
and the mentally deficient achool child, the abnormally intelligent 
child has had little attention devoted to his special education. I 
have endeavored to arrive at some trustworthy data aa to tho 
causes and varieties of abnormal intelligence in children and to 
draw from these data some conclusions as to the treatment appro- 
priate to each type. With this purpose In view, I examined all 
the children in the large normal school at Fukuoka in Japan, in 
which work I was assisted by Mr. Tomoziro Tomono, who ia 
attached to the school in question. All the children showing an 
advanced degree of intelligence were set apart for spetnal investi- 
gation. We found their number to be 7d out of 332. These 
selected children were classified according to definite types into 
seven groups and were made the subjects of a series of tests for 
mental capacity, and tlie results were tabulated. The normal 
children were also tested in the same manner and the results 
compared with those derived from the abnormal children. We 
foond that only one dasa of abnormally intelligent children was 
p^ectly free from any pathological taint, and that tlieae were 
the only children who possessed stabili^ of nerve-power and who 
exhibited a uniformly progressive mental and physical develop- 
ment These we have called the true cases of abnormal intel- 
ligence, the others being children of the "nervous" type, pre- 
cocious children, children mentally advanced but deficient in 
physique, diildren who can be spurred to mental attainments 
above the average through external stimulation, but who are not 
able to maintain this level for any length of time, and, finally 
children with remarkably good mental capacity who are lacking 
in feeling and in will. Our experiments and their results served 
to convince us that there is urgent need for reform in the present 
system of class-making, for this system renders it difficult to 
differentiate individual children and consequently those who 
stand most in need of judicious and expert handling are neither 
recognized as such nor likely to receive the training and educa- 
tion adapted to their special requirements. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICaSM. 

Tho Way with the Nervea. By Joseph Colling, M.D. NewToA: O. F. 
PutDam'B Sons, 1911, pp. 813. 

Dr. Joseph Collins is a dlatinguished neurologist, and the wide ex- 
perience he has neceeaarily had during twenty-five years' practice in the 
tieatment of nervous diseases makes anything he may have to say on 
the subject particularly valuable. Dr. Collina's book, however, is written 
more for the layman than for the jJiyaician, as much for the healthy 
as for the Sick, and most of all, perhaps, for the student of human 
nature. It is written in the form of letters, intimate, self-Bevealing 
letters from the patient, and very understanding, sane, frank and help- 
ful replies from the physician. The ailments treated include sick bead- 
ache, neurastbeoia, psychaathenia, epilepsy, depression, hysteria, dip- 
somania, dual personalis, and mental retardation in children. Those 
who have strong convictions on the moderate or immoderate use of 
alcohol will be especially interested in the letters treating of this sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Collin's ability to put himself in the patient's place and sym- 
pathize with his point of view is as unusual as it is interesting, and in 
none of the letters is this more noticeable than in the first one in the 
volume, written apparently by a sufferer from migraine, who baa had 
many physicians, experiences and disappointments, but who, through 
it all, has retained her sense of humor. 

That the author is also keenly alive to oertain flaws, foibles, and 
mannerisms on the part of his own profession, is amusingly shown in 
the letters on the "Bedside Manner." 

The letters dealing with the ill effects upon the human being of 
idleness and riches gives emphasis to what we all know in a vague way 
but which we are apt to smooth over and forget. Dr. Collins gives an 
instance of the idle rich woman suffering from ennui, and the idle rich 
young man who becomes a victim to alcoholism. 

If the average reader has been lucky enou^ to escape any or all 
of the nervous and mental diseases described in this book, he is sure 
to have a relative or friend who has been less fortunate. As Dr. Collins 
says in his preface, "The ordinary individual has an intense int^eet 
in all that concerns his health," and he might add, "or the health of his 
friends and family." There is nothing which so arouses mutual interest 
and sympathy as a similarity of symptoms or remedies. I remember a 
sudden and enthusiastic intimacy which sprang up between two women 
whose tests and beliefs were as opposite as the poles — merely because 
they had both been put on a strict diet. The discussion of those two 
diets, where they differed and where they agreed, meant more to these 
two women at that time than pictures and poetry and the music of the 
(28) 
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spJiBies. Even without the other ezcelletit qualities of Hie work, thia 
extremely humao appeal ia bound to obtaia for Dr. CoIUdb's book a 
wide and deserved populiirity. 

E. B. W. 



NEWS AND COMIEENT. 
Proipttnve Behnoi Admintathiltoti^ in PhUadelphia. 

Beadere of The Psiohologioai. Cunio will be intereeted in the 
aubstaoce of Dr. Brumbaugh's report, issued February 13th, as he has 
some new and valuable suggestions to make. 

After urging higher aalariee for teachers, he makes the unique sug- 
gestion for a Sabbatical year for the teachers of Philadelphia, one year 
in eoTen to be given each teacher for travel and study, on part pay, 
for the impnvement d the school staff and standards. 

When urging a la^er amount of industrial training for our echools, 
iriiich in his mind is directly parallel with the plan of the Public Educa- 
tion Association for Vocational Guidance, the Superintendent makes 
the following pleas which we might well make our slogan for the year : 
'^e are coming to the point in our civilization where we regard the 
public school not only as a training place for citizenship in the republic, 
but as a place for the equipment of the individual for the largest possible 
earning capaoi^ in tbe community," and further, "We ore now expend- 
ing such a large amount of money upon education that it would be 
economy to spend more in order that we mi^t secure such an increased 
equipment on the material side and such an increased efBciency on the 
spiritual side as to make it possible to realise more nearly the type of 
efficien<7 which the State and the community alike demand at the hands 
of the schooL" 

HCot only does Dr. Brumbauf^ enter a strong plea for the develop- 
ment of social centers, officially under the Board of Education, and 
the further enlargement of the facilities of the evening schools, which 
are in his mind the continuation schools of Philadelphia, but he makes 
a definite request as follows: "The social centers, the evening schools, 
and public lectures, are closely related in general aims and purposes, 
and should be made to function so that all may be helped by each and 
each by all This development of the system can be best accomplished 
by placing all these activities in charge of a competent assistant under 
the general direction of the Department of Superintendence." 

The report shows 30 disciplinary classes for 1911, with an enrol- 
ment of 600, and 46 backward olasses, with an enrolment of 799. 
"While theee figures show a comparatively rapid* growth of special 
classes (an increase of about 30 per cent for the year), the number 
provided is still inadequate." In this regard Dr. Brumbaugh makes 
three definite requeaU: (a) "A residential school of the industrial ^pe, 
intennediata between the special class and the institutions to which 
juvenile offenders are committed by iho courts, is sadly needed." (b) 
There should be appointed "an e:i^pert in charge of all special classes. 
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whoee whole time could be devoted to planiuiig and oo-ordinating tlie 
work of these claasee and to aaaisting and directing the teachers. The 
work is Bo important and is becoming so large that sympathetic and 
helpful Buperviflion is an economic necessi^." (c) A plea which must 
touch the BTmpathy of all, which follows the statement that 1540 chil- 
dren of school age are known to be oat of school becanse of blindneoa, 
deafness, or some crippled or impaired phfaical condition. The need 
for ^pes of special classes that may meet these cases is definitely stated. 

Jahbs 8. HUTT, 
Beereiary Pvhlic Education Aiiociation. 

Special Clauea at the Umivenilj/ of Pennsylvania in 191S. 

The Department of Paychology at the UniTeisity of FennsylTania 
ia now perfecting the organization of two special classes to be condncted 
during the summer of 1912. One class will be composed of fifteen back- 
ward children, the other of about the same number of exceptionally 
bright children, and tfaey will be taught by three of the beet teachera of 
such classes in the country. Students In psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania Summer School of ISIS will have the opportunity to 
register for obaervation of the special classes. They will be admitted to 
the class rooms at a certain hour every day, and will be taught how to 
observe. In the afternoon a rbund table discussion will be held under the 
direct guidance of Professor Li^tner Witmer, assisted by the teadiera 
of the special classes. 

Those who attended the observation course last summer under Uiss 
Elizabeth Farrell will remembOT how profitable the round table discus- 
sions were. They will be glad to hear that a book has just been pub- 
lished called, "The Special Class for Backward Children, an educational 
experiment conducted for the instruction of teachers and other students 
of child welfare by the PaycQiological Laboratory and Clinic of the TJni- 
Twsity of Pennsylvania," reported by Lightner Witmer, Ph,D. The 
volume contains, among other things, a complete account of the erganisa- 
tioa and equipment of this model special class, a clinical study of the 
children attending it, their bodily and mental condition, home life, nutri- 
tion, and the changes made in them by six we^ of good care and teach- 
ing. Hiss Farrell contributes two chapters, one of which is a verbatim 
report of her remarks at the round table, and Professor Witmer in the 
concluding chapter interprets the significance of psychological training 
for the teacher. The book is moat fully illustrated, and gives an adequate 
idea of the wojA accomplished in 1911, which it is confidently hoped will 
be advanced and improved upon in 1913. 

A prospectus announcing the courses in psychology for 1913, and 
containing illustrations of the Psychological Laboratory and Clinic, 
many of which have never before been published, is being printed and 
may be bad upon application to Frofeasor E. B. Twitaiyer, Laboratory 
of Psychology, College HaU, Universitr of Pennsylvania, West Phil-. 
adelpbia,Fa. 
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THE SCHOOL FEEDING MOVEMENT. 

By Louise Stevens Bryant, 

In Charge of Social Work, Psycliological Clinic, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

Three years ago the author of a Glennaii book on school feed- 
ing opened her discussion of the movement in other countries with 
the remark that she would begin with the United States, aa so 
little was done there. Since then the number of cities having 
begun the practical experiment of furnishing lunches in elementary 
schools has grown from three to thirty. Moreover, the work is 
under consideration in about thirty other cities. Judging by the 
rate of expansion of analogous activities in the socialization of 
public schools, such as medical inspection and open air schools, It 
seems safe to assume that in another year the present number of 
cities with school feeding will be trebled. Obviously the movement 
needs no propaganda. But it does need a basis of correct informa- 
tion and for its workers the control of free discussion, comparison 
and mutual help if statistics are not to outrun the development of 
technique and efficient administration. This number of The 
PsYCHOLOOiCAX CuNic has been platmed as a contribution to help 
meet these basic needs. 

Early Begirmings. 

The provision of meals in the public elementary schools is 
neither new nor rare. The very first provision of which we hav<' 
any record was made in Munich in 1790, when mmiicipal soup 
kit^rhens were started as part of the international campaign against 
vagrancy initiated by Count Rumford. The kitchens were designed 
to meet the needs of the people of all ages, and from the start the 
schools were encouraged to send groups of children to them for a 
warm meal at noon, for which the children paid or not as they 
were able. This work, which antedated compulsory education, was 
unorganized for a long time, but it was never discontinued, and 
in the seventies the obligation of providing meals was put upon 
the school authorities. Now there is a municipal ordinance in 
Munich requiring that every new school house shall have a kit^^n 
and dining-room. Begun thus, the school feeding movement has 
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spread throughout the Gierman Empire until now it is national in 
scope and about one-half of the cities contribute to support wholly 
or in part school breakfasts or dinners. 

School feeding in France began in 1849 when the National 
Guard in the Second District of Paris presented to the city the 
unexpended balance in their treasury with the request that it be 
used to help poor children get a schooling. One of the first uses 
of this money, which waa increased by other contributions, was to 
furnish a warm dinner at noon to the poorest children of the 
district. This was the beginning of the Caisses des Ecoles, or 
school funds, which in 1882, at the time of the passage of the 
compulsory education act in France, were made obligatory through- 
out the country. The purpose of the school fund was to increase 
the eiSciency of the school system in any way the local authorities 
might see fit — to aid, for example, in medical inspection, to finance 
vacation colonies and school excursions, to provide scholarships 
and prizes for brilliant children. But for the most part, the 
"School Funds" have been used in maintaining the Caniines 
Scolaires or school restaurants that are now universal in France. 

From the beginning the cantines have been real restaurants 
where all children may come and buy warm meals, and only in 
exceptional cases are the meals given free. In the large cities 
particularly, care is taken that no visible distinction shall be made 
between the cbildrea paying and those not paying, this being 
assured by the simple device of having each child pass through a 
little box office to buy his meal ticket. When a child claims to be 
unable to pay, he is given the ticket, but his name and address 
are noted. Immediately a school c^cer visits the family, and 
finds out whether the parents are able to pay regularly for their 
child's meal. If so, they are forced to payj if not, they are fur- 
nished with tickets for as long a period as may be necessary. In 
any ease the child is never made to feel that he is an object of 
"charity" in receiving meals any more than he is in being educated 
or medically "inspected". This practice, which illustrates the 
instinctive delicacy of feeling among the French people, has always 
been commended though not always followed in other countries. 

The founder of the school feeding in England was Victor 
Hugo, who in the early sixties provided warm meals in his own 
house in Guernsey for the children attending a nearby school, and 
so gave the initial impetus which led to the establishment in 
London in 18(16 of "The Destitute Children's Dinner Society." 
During the next forly years similar charitable societies were 
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formed, until in 1905, when the Provision of Meale Act was under 
consideration, there were in London alone no less than 158 volun- 
tary oi^nizationa for school feeding and a total of 360 in England. 
For the most part these societies were conducted by teachers in 
the different schools with little attempt at central oi^ganization 
and no aim beyond the immediate relief of acute distress. 

The Provision of Meals Act, passed in 1906, gave the local 
educational authorities permission to install school restaurants as 
part of the regular school equipment. This resulted in the rapid 
development of a system similar to the French cantines, which by 
March, 1909, has extended to over one hundred towns and cities. 

Wide Extent. 

From these early beginnings in Germany, France and Eng- 
land and with the various objects of charitable relief, promoting 
hygiene, and encouraging school attendance, the work of school 
feeding has spread until now, grown beyond a local issue, it has 
received national recognition and been made the subject of national 
legislation in France, Bavaria, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Great Britain. It is national in scope with support by the 
numicipalitics in Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Austria, and 
Belgium. It has been started in Spain, Kussia, and the United 
States. 

Prominence of Movement. 

The movement for school feeding is by no means an obseuro 
one, and during the past two decades has been the subject of 
serious and extensive investigation in most of the countries men- 
tioned. In England, the Provision of Meals Act came aa the 
crystallization of public opinion that had been shaping for forty 
years and had been tremendoiiBly stimulated for four years by the 
activities of four Parliamentary Commissions appointed to investi- 
gate the physical condition of the people. The Itoyal Commission 
on Physical Training in 1903 declared that malnutrition and not 
lack of gymnastics was responsible for the low physical standard 
obtaining throughout the nation, and suggested school meals as a 
necessary accompaniment to any possible scheme of physical train- 
ing in the schools. The Committee on Physical Deterioration in 
1904 corroborated the findings and suggestions of the earlier com- 
mission. During the next two years two national bodies, the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and the Feeding 
of Children Attending the Public Elementary Schools, and thu 
Select Committee on the Provision of Meals Bill, made specific 
inquiries into the subject of school fe<'ding. In reports as ponder- 
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ous as their names, these two committeea declared that voluntary 
effort could not meet the need, and that thia might only be done 
by the ecbool authorities. In London alone, by March, 1910, no 
fewer than 55,552 children were eating daily at the 842 meal 
centres. 

In Germany the problem has been given wide publicity ever 
since 1890, when a national congress of vacation colonists waa held 
and it was agreed that if the children were to receive permanent 
benefit from their country outings, they must be assured good food 
all the year round. In 1897 the Social Democrats introduced 
a bill in the Eeichstag providing for school feeding in cities, but 
this was defeated on the grounds that such a measure would 
increase the migration of people to the lai^ cities. However, 
since England has passed her act, the subject has been exhaustively 
studied in Germany and there is now serious and widespread 
agitation for compulsory national legislation. 

Beginnings in America. 

The movement for school feeding is very young in America, 
if we except purely charitable work like that of the Children's Aid 
Society, which in 1855 began to furnish free lunches to the chil- 
dren of the industrial schools of New York City. 

Almost from the beginning of his superinlendency of the 
New York schools, Dr. William H. Maxweill has urged the install- 
ation of lunches in the elementary schools where all who wish 
might buy at cost a warm nourishing meal at noon. In 1908 
permission was given to a committee of social workers, physicians 
and teachers to try the experiment of serving three cent lunches 
in two of the New York sdiools. After two full years of trial, it 
was found that the meals might be made self-supporting to the 
extent of having food and service covered by the three cents, and 
the hoard of education agreed to allow similar luncheons to be 
established in any other of the city schools. At present the com- 
mittee is serving luncheons in seven schools. 

The Starr Centre Association started penny lunches in two 
Philadelphia schools over fifteen years ago; a work that has con- 
tinued and grown with the co-operation of other societies until at 
present there are nine schools with some form of school lunch, 
attended on the average by 40 per cent of the school enrolment. 

After two years of agitation and investigation, the Board of 
Education in Chicago, in the fall of 1910, appropriated twelve 
hundred dollars for the experiment of installing lunches in six city 
schools. The experiment waa a success and the work has continued. 
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In twenty-seven other cities in ten different states women's 
clubs, teachers and medical inspectors have organized to introduce 
lunches in the elementary schools and in about thirty other places 
they are under consideration. This work is not limited to 
the large cities nor to any section of the country. It is found in 
cities as diverse in size and locality as New York and Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin ; Boston and Memphis ; Chicago and Houston. A 
beginning of lunches in the rural schools is reported from Min- 
nesota, but no statistics on this are at hand. The national char- 
acter of the interest roused in the problem is indicated by the fact 
that the United States Bureau of Education published a bulletin 
in 1909 on "The Daily Meals of School Children," and that 
Commissioner Claxton has under way an investigation of the cost, 
administration and efBciency of the service where it has been 



Such in brief is the general history of the School Feeding 
Movement. Begun over a century ago, it has in the last twenty 
years attained such momentum that it is now in the forefront of 
social and educational activity in Europe and is attracting increas- 
ing attention in our own cities. 

Investigation of Underfeeding among American School Children. 

In this country, as elsewhere, there have been two main 
channels of interest leading to the introduction of the lunches. On 
the one hand, workers seeking to extend the influence of the schools 
hare seen in the noon hour an unrivalled opportunity for reaching 
the whole child at the most vivid point in his consciousness: the 
food interest. On the other hand are persons with sympathies, 
poignantly awakened by accounts of children forced to attend school 
with bodies and brain weak and without energy from malnutrition 
and underfeeding, who see in school meals a partial remedy for 
this unquestioned evil. Because the latter interest is the most 
widespread and most debated, it seems well to marshall the results 
of the more notable investigations in this subject, with no further 
comment than to disclaim any attempt at conclusive statistical 
deductions other than the most general estimate of the extent of 
the condition. 

The Numher of Underfed Children. 

General public interest in school feeding bngan with the 
publication in 1904 of Robert Hunter's book, "Poverty". In 
trying to give some estimate of the amount of suffering that must 
exist as a result of poverty Himter made the statement that there 
must be "very likely sixty or seventy thousand children in New 
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York City alone who often flirive at school hnngry and unfitted to 
do well the work assigned to them.'" This statement has received 
more publicity than any other one sentence in the whole book, and 
it was all too often translated by the newspapers into "70,000 
starving children in New York City come breakfastless to school." 
As a result many so called investigations were made and most 
conflicting reports published which alternately refuted, corrobo- 
rated and outdid Hunter's original statement. 

Shortly after the publication of this book, John Spargo under- 
took to find out by persona] investigation the real facts about under- 
fed children in New York City.^ He first confined his attention to 
the subject of the usual breakfasts eaten by school children. He 
was able with the cordial co-operation of principals and teachers to 
gather fairly reliable information in regard to the breakfasts of 
12,800 children, in sixteen different schools. 

The method uwd was as follows. Each child was questioned 
privately by the claaa teacher, as to what he had for breakfast that 
day. If he reported no breakfast, the fact was noted, and also if 
he report<?d an inadequate breakfast. For this investigation, an 
inadequate breakfast was defined as one not containing any of the 
following articles: milk, eggs, meat, fish, cereal, butter, jam or 
fruit ; it further meant one consisting of coffee or tea, either alone, 
or with bread or cake or crackers. Each teacher reported to the 
principal the number of children with no breakfast, and those with 
inadequate brpakfasts, omitting so far as possible children of fairly 
good circumstances whose lack of breakfast was accidental or 
unusual. 

The inquiry revealed the following facts: of 12,800 chil- 
dren, 987 or nearly 8 per cent had no breakfast; 1963 others, or 
over 15 per cent had inadequate breakfasts. This made a total of 
23 per cent of all the children in those schools who were badly fed, 
so far as this might be indicat*(d by breakfast alone. 

Mr. Spargo then tried to find out what sort of lunches the chil- 
dren had. He was assured by teachers and principals and by his 
own observation that many children did not go home at noon, but 
remained playing about the school yard, with no lunch at all. No 
exact figures were gathered on this point. From questioning by 
the teachers, it was foimd that anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the children were given pennies to buy their own lunches. He 
watched what they bought and reports this special illustration as a 
fair example of their choice in winter. Fourteen children, eight 
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boys and six girls, in one delicatossen store, bought, seven of them 
pickles and bread, £our of them pickles alone, two of them bologna 
and rye bread, and one pickled fish and bread. On a summer day 
he saw a group of nineteen buy, six of them pickles, two of them 
pickles and bread, six ice cream, two bananas, and three candy. 
Mr. Spargo found that another way the lunch pennies go is in 
gambling, especially among boys. 

This investigation was followed by many others, both in New 
York and in other cities, which may be grouped in two classes; 
the first being confined, as was Mr. Spargo's, to a study of the 
kind of breakfasts and hmches eaten by the children, and the sec- 
ond a survey of the children's nutrition, made by physicians. 

The following is an account of various other inquiries into 
the subject of the breakfast of school children : 

In 1906 Dr. Lechstecker, acting for the New York States 
Board of Charities, examined 10,707 children in the twelve indus- 
trial schools of the Children's Aid Society. He found that of 
these, 439 had had no breakfast on the day of inquiry and 998 
others had had breakfasts of coffee alone or with bread. These 
children, who formed 13 per cent of all examined, showed marked 
anemia. Dr, Lechst«eker declared that he found that only 18 per 
cent of all children had started the day with what he considered 
suitable and adequate meals. 

In a similar examination made in 1905 in Chicago of 5150 
children in five schools, 1586 or 31 per cent reported an onfiroly 
inadequate breakfast or none at all. In Buffalo, of 7500 children 
in eight schools, 5105 Tcported a breakfast of tea or coffee and 
bread. The principals in these schools asserted that there were 
1150 or 15 per cent of all examined who were obviously handi- 
capped by poor nutrition. In Philadelphia 4589 children were 
examined and 189 reported no breakfast, and 3564 tea or coffee 
and bread, making a total of 59 per cent coming to school inade- 
quately fed.' 

Beginning with the year 1906, medical inspectors in New 
York public elementary schools, have recorded cases of malnutri- 
tion. During these five years from 1906-1910 inelnsive, in a total 
number of 860,728 examinations the average percentage of cases 
found was five. This means that in the proportion of one in twenty 
cases examined, the condition of malnutrition was so m^irked that 
it was entered on the official records as one of the physical defects 
of the child.* 

■Tbp HiiPi»r Problcin In the PnbUc SrhnnlH — What the FsnTRWi at rIx Mit rEMi's 

retell* — Special correipoDdEnci' in thi> riilladelvlilB tlorth Amnican. May >tl. llHin. 

* Report* ot tbe New York SuperlDtcadont at Bcboola. yearg 1006 tbrough 1910. 
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In 1907 the New York Committee on the Physical Welfare of 
School Children found on examination of 1400 typical New York 
Bchool children that 145 or 10 per cent showed marked Bymptoms 
of malnutrition, and visits to the homes showed that the daily 
food of many others was unsatisfactory. A few months after the 
first examination 090 of these children were re-examined moro 
carefully and of these 128 or 13 per cent were declared to be suf- 
fering from malnutrition.* 

In 1909 I>r. E. Mather Sill, at his clinic on the lower east 
side of the city, made a very careful medical examination of 1000 
children whose ages ranged from six years to twelve years and 
found 400 children who were badly undernourished,* 

Finally, in the early part of 1910, the School Lnnch Com- 
mitteemade a special examination of 2150 children in the lower 
grades of two New York schools, and found 283 of these or 13 
per cent were marked cases of malnutrition. These children 
weighed on the average nine pounds less than the normal for their 
ages. 

In Chicago in 1908, of 10,090 children in twelve schools, 825 
children were found by medical inspectors to be suffering seriously 
from malnutrition, due to deficient food. In addition, 353 others 
were found who were undernourished, but for whose conditions 
other causes than inadequate food might be responsible. This 
means that a total of 1178 or 12 per cent of those examined were 
badly nourished. 

One striking fact shown by the Chicago investigation was that 
the number of acutely undemourislied children decreased in the 
higher grades. An analysis of the distribution of the 1178 chil- 
di-en in the different grades follows:^ 

Underfed 

Gradr Number Per Cent 

Kindergarten 70 15.5 

First grade 503 14 

Second " 235 11 

Tliird " 195 10 

Fourth " 9t 9 

Fifth and above 85 6 

Total 1178 12 

'Thp rh^Bl'-al WelCnre of Schwl Chlldri^, Quarterly publlcatioD of AmerlCBD 
Stntlstiml AsAoolatlon. BoBton. ISOT. 

• Bill, B. Matber. U.D. A Studr of MslnulrltloD In tbc acbool Cblld. JourmU 
at the American Medical iuodatlon. Vol. LII, No, 25. p. 1081. 

* RcportH oD Underfed Cblldren. Heprlntpd trom Mtnatea of tbe Board or 
Bdncation of tbe City of Cbtcago, October 21, 1808. 
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In Pbiladelpliia, in 1909-10, a special investigation of 500 
cliildren in one school in a poor district, including a medical 
examination and a visit to the home of each child, revealed serious 
imderfeeding in 119 cases, forming 24 per cent of the whole. 

In Soeton, the routine medical inspection of all children in 
1909 revealed between 5000 and 6000 cases of underfeeding and 
anemia, among a total of 80,000 children. 

In St Paul, in 1910, Dr. Meyerding, head of the Medical 
Inspection, made a special examination of 3200 children in schools 
frankly chosen from the poorer district. He found that 644 or 20 
per cent of the whole showed marked imderfeeding. 

In Rochester, in 1910, Dr. Franklin Bock examined 15,157 
children. Of these he designated 752 or 5 per cent as showing 
evident lack of nutrition, and 1285 as anemic. 

As a general conclusion from these investigations it seems 
fair to place the probable number of seriously underfed school 
children in New York and other American cities where official 
inquiries have placed it in European cities, — at 10 per cent of 
the school population. This number doubtless includes many who 
might be able to pay for an adequate lunch at noon, if the oppor- 
tunity were provided. 

Poverty, Ignorance and Malnutrition. 

No one doubts that there is a close relationship between 
poverty and underfeeding — the terms are practically synonymous. 
Many persons, however, insist that the immediate cause of most 
of the underfeeding among the school children in American cities 
is not poverty but ignorance^ — that if the majority of incomes, 
slender as these are, were expended wiaely, the children might be 
properly fed. 

Light on the general problem of the relation of income to 
nutrition was thrown by Dr. Chapin's study of the Standard of 
Living among Workingmen's Families in New York City.* His 
investigation involved keeping a detailed account during one week 
of the actual expenditures for and consumption of food in one 
hundred typical families of a dozen nationalities. So far as 
possible "normal" families consisting of a father, mother and three 
children were chosen. The material gathered in this investigation 
was submitted to dietetic experts, who estimated the actual food 
value consumed each day per family, and by each member of the 
family. These results were compared with the American standard 
ration of persons of different ages as computed by Atwater. In 
of Llrtne nmoDg Workingmen's families 
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this computation the unit taken is the daily food need of the 
father of the family, a man at moderately active muscular work. 
The needs of the women and children are then calculated in pro- 
gressive fractions of this unit, varying from three-tenths for the 
child under two to eight- and nine-tenths for the womea and 
adolescents in the family.^ 

When the expenditure for food was compared with the actual 
amount of food purchased, it was discovered that iu general the 
families that spent on food less than 22 cents per man per day, 
were underfed, that is they were unable to buy enough to support 
life on a plane of physical efficiency. 

The yearly expenditure for food in each of the 391 families 
was then determined, and it was found that applying the minimum 
standard of 22 cents per man per day, the families might he 
grouped as follows, according to the income and the percentage of 
necessary underfeeding, as estimated hy the amount spent on food : 

Annual Total No. Underfed Families 

Income of Families ' Number Per Cent 

$400- 599 25 19 76 

000- 799 151 48 32 

800- 899 73 16 22 

900-1099 94 8 9 

1100 and over 48 

Totals 391 91 23.2 

The figures in this table indicate that with leaa than $600 a 
year to spend, an adequate food supply is not provided in three 
families out of four. On incomes from $600 to $800, one family 
in three is underfed, white less than one-tenth of the families 
having $900 to $1000 to spend fall short of the minimum allow- 
ance for food. The income of $1100 for a family of five is ap- 
]>arentty a safeguard against underfeeding. 

Incomes of Families of Underfed School Children 
The study made by Dr. Chapin was not directly concerned 
with the problem of underfed school children. So far as specific 
investigations have been made of the family incomes of underfed 
school children Chapin's findings have been corroborated. The 
most careful study of the kind yet made was that conducted by the 
New York School Lunch Committee in 1909. This study covered 
262 cases of undernourished children. Records were made of all 
•United Statra Departnifnt S. Agricultural Farmers' Bulletin, No. 14S, p. S3. 
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the details in their home life which might bear on their condition. 
Some of the results were as follows: 

Of the families of IOC children, it was foimd that in 09 per 
cent of the cases the yearly income fell below $825. The families 
were grouped according to incomes ns follows: 

Annual 

Income Number Per Cent 

$825 and over 33 31 

500-800 38 36 

400-500 11 10 

Less than $400 24 23 

Totals lOti 100 

Home Feeding. 

A study of the food given to these 2C2 undernourished chil- 
dren at home showed that 93 per cent had tea or coffee every day 
and of these nearly 40 per cent had it twice a day. 

Given a hreakfast of tea or coffee and bread, a great many of 
these children had to wait till night time for a real meal. In 
neanly 10 per cent of the caaes the mother worked away from 
home all day and could not prepare any lunch at noon. In 23 
per cent there was no prepared lunch at home and the children 
had to get it for themselves. In a still larger number of cases 
forming 38 per cent of the whole there was no available lunch at 
hdme of any kind and if the children did not have pennies they 
had nothing at noon. This makes a total of 08 per cent for 
whom there was no regular provision for a noonday meal at home. 
From accounts given by the mothers, the evening meal was not of 
such character as to make up for the other poor and irregular 
meals. Detailed accounts of the actual food cat^'n at home by 141 
children showed that 77 per cent were receiving too little food of 
any kind, leaving suitability out of the question. 

Housing. 
But poverty may affect nutrition in other ways besides 
meohanieally limiting the food supply. Poverty means narrow 
living quarters ami even a limit to the supply of air. This was 
well illustrated during the same investigation, when details were 
gathered of the housing of 217 families with undernourished chil- 
dren. 
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The following table shows the number of persons to a room : 

No. Per Cent 

1 person or less per room 17 8 

1 - 1.5 person " " 47 22 

1.5 - 2 jKjfsoiis " " 63 28 

2-2.5 " " " 30 18 

2.5-3 " " " 3S 18 

Over 3 *■ " " 13 6 

Total : 217 100 

lu 42 prr cont of the faiiiilita there were more than two 
persons to every room in the house. This means that the sleeping 
rooms were even more crowded because the kitchen is included in 
the number of rooma. In seventeen families there was a room 
for each member of the family. The number of rooms taken by 
itself is only a rough indication of the actual condition of crowding 
and bad air, because of the fact that many rooms are windowless. 
Further, in the old style "railroad" flat, which still outnumbers 
any other ty]>e in New York, the "rooms" are simjtly vaguely 
defined sections in a long corridor. 

Similar investigations into the social and economic factors 
making for underfeeding in New York and other cities have given 
results like those just outlined. Among the conditions making 
for underfeeding in school children, especially in large cities, are 
overcrowding, irregular and bad food habits and actual lack of 
enough to eat. These are not the only ones, but they are the 
inijKu-tant ones, and in a majority of cases arc directly traceable 
to poverty. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 

By Alice C. BouonTOs, ' 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are approximately 170,000 children in the primary 
schools of Philadelphia. Over one-third of this iiiiuiber come 
from homes below the poverty Hue; one-third more are just above 
it; the remaining one-third are comfortably situated. 

The work in school feeding, which has been done here for 
the past few years under the Home and School League, has hewi 
largely among the fir^t two groups of children — those near the 
|M)\erty line. Despite this fact, the amount spent by each child 
iu the schools where lunches are served, is $1 a year, and this 
is by no means all the moQ(>y that the child has to spend. It is 
then a simple matter to cjtlculate that the money s]>eut by the 
rhildren in the public schools of onr city is abont $170,000 a 
year. This is a very large sum of money and worthy of con- 
sideration on the part of the Board of Education, as to the possi- 
bility of making this expenditure a strong factor in the scheme 
of public education. 

Penny Lunches. There are nine schools where penny lunches 
lire aen'ed at the 10:30 recess. The luncheon consists of milk, 
one hot dish each day (the portion being one-sisth of a quart), 
crackers and fre.sh or cooked fruit. The kindergarten and first 
grade children do not have recess with the others, but they can 
buy a graham cracker and a cup of milk for a cent. This luncheon 
grew out of the demand of the children for something to eat at 
10:30 and has been the means, in fill the schools where it is 
served, of driving the push-cart man away from the door. It is 
very- popular and is used by from 40 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the children in altcudance at the school. 

Tkrec-ccnt Dinners. Three of the^c sch(H>ls have, in addi- 
tion to the penny lunch at 10:30, a dinner at noon, Tho dinner 
consiHls of a hot dish,— soup, stew or fish, or a meat substitute, — 
iirciid aud fruit, or a cooky, Tho charge is (hree cents. There 
is only one hot dish for the day, but the children are told what 
they are going to have when they buy their tickets in the morn- 
ing, and the few who do not like the dish for the day are easily 
satisfied by having in its place a large bowl of milk, or a cup 
of cocoa. 
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Experimeni with Five-Ceni Dinners. The service so far 
conBidered ia confined to primary schools. In two grammar schools 
with enrolments of 800 and 1600, an experiment is now being 
conducted to see whether or not the luncheon can he made entirely 
self-supporting if a chai^ of five cents is made for practically the 
same dinner as is served in the elementary school for three cents, 
the difference being that the older children receive a little lai^r 
quantity of the hot dish and a roll instead of the bread. The aim 
is to make a profit of a cent per meal over the cost of the food. 

Penny Extras. In connection with both dinners, there is a 
table arranged like the penny luncheon counter where there are 
always milk, cocoa, crackers and fruit, and sometimes a simple 
dessert for one cent, so that the children who have brought their 
lunch from home may supplement it by getting something hot, 
or those children who do not have the necessary three or five cents 
may get a small amount of nutritious food for a penny at this 
time. 

Nutnber of Children served. In all the schools served there 
are about 6000 children who have the opportunity to buy the 
lunch or dinner and of that number fully 3000 patronize them 
daily. So fair, the problem of providing food for the children too 
poor to buy the food has not been satisfactorily solved. Under 
the system of the Home and School League no child receives a 
hmeheon who does not pay for it and there are some undernour- 
ished children in each school who have not even Uie necessary 
penny. To find a practical solution of this problem is one of the 
next steps to be taken. 

Equipment and Plant. The equipment is very simple. The 
serving dishes, — cups, bowls, pitchers, and lat^ trays, — are all 
of white enamel, Whit© enamel ware is more expensive than 
agate but well worth the difference in cost. It not only adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of the food, but also has a positive 
educational value through training the children to appreciate and 
desire neatness and cleanliness about them. Another point not 
to be overlooked is the effect upon the worker. The glistening 
whiteness of the cups and bowls when kept in good condition well 
repays her for the labor involved in their thorough washing and 
daily sterilization. Needless to say the work of the superin- 
tendent is hereby lightened. The saleswomen are very human, — 
they respond to attractive surroundings immediately, and the 
standard of work in a light cheery kitchen is always higher than 
can be obtained in a dark, airless basement. The small trays for 
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tlie dinner are of black lacquer. The cooking utensils are agate 
or block tin and consist for the most part of one or more large 
sized double boilera and a sauce pan in which to cook fruit, in 
addition to the necessary measuring cups, spoons, etc Dinner 
tables are covered with white oilcloth. Tables for cooking and 
serving purposes can sometimes be found at the schools, but in 
case they have to be provided they generally consist of adjustable 
tope and trestles of different heights, according to the size and age 
of the 'children. In a school ranging from the kindei^arten 
through the grammar grades the tables are of different sizes and 
so are the benches which go with them. The four schools where 
the dinners are served and a couple of the schools having penny 
lunches alone, have tables and benches. The counter consists of 
a table top on trestles. 

Accommodations. Because the school luncheon is not yet a 
recognized part of the school, and is not provided for in the archi- 
tectural plans, accommodations are of necessity makeshifts, 
thongh not always unsatisfactory. In one school the cooking is 
done in the teachers' dressing roon and the serving in the fire 
tower; in another the cooking is done in the teachers' dressing 
room and the serving in the hall ; in another the cooking is done 
in the teachers' dressing room, third floor front and the serving 
in an unused class room, second floor back. In yet another school 
the cooking and serving &n both done in an unused second story 
class room, etc. In one school only is there anything resembling 
a kitchen. This room is in the basement and the luncheon is 
served in the play room across the hall. If this good kitchen and 
the sunny second story class room shown in the picture on page 
49 were together, it would be the beginning of an admirable school 
luncheon plant, but so far accommodations have been remnants of 
space not needed for any other purpose. 

Cost. Supervision, service and equipment are provided by 
the CommittPe on school lunches of the Home and School League. 
The Board of Education gives overhead charges, gas and water. 
The food must pay for itself. 

Supervision. The luncheons are under the supervision of 
a graduate dietitian who buys the food mat^'rials, prepares 
dietaries, recipes and menus, visits the schools frequently, and 
acts as treasurer for the Committee. 

Service. There is a woman in charge of the actual work at 
each school who prepares and serves the food and receives the 
money from the children. The money with an itemized weekly 
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abcount on a regular record card (p. 50), is turned in weekly 
to the stiporintendcnt A monthly account of the receipts and 
espenditurc8 for each school is kept by the superintendent. As 
a rewartl of merit, some of the older boys and girls are permitted 
to help in the sending, and for this their meal is given to them. 
At the penny lunch they help serve and at the dinner they keep 
the children in line and see that each one takes the necessary tray, 
napkin, and sjKwn and tnms in his dinner ticket. They also see 
that no child loaves the lunch rooms without putting his soiled 
dishes and spoons in the pail of water, kept near the door. The 
dishes soak nntil the attendant is ready to wash and boil them. 

Administration. In Philadelphia with its limited numhw 
of schools served, a very simple system of administration has 
worked well, but as the number increases it becomes more and 
more diiRcult to maintain in every school a high standard of 
serving and cooking. No one person can visit the schools as fre- 
quently as they should be visited to maintain such a standard. 

Type of Saleswomen. The saleswomen for the most part are 
middle aged women who are glad to add to the family income by 
doing part time work and who woidd be unable topiive a full day. 
They receive from $5 fo $8 a week and are on duty from 8:30 
a. m. until 1 to 4 p. m. according to the needs of the school. They 
are extremely interested in their work, are fond of the children 
and do all in their power to make the hmcheona a success, but 
they should not be called upon to meet emergencies nor decide 
important questions as they must do if they cannot consult fre- 
quently with the superintendent. There are, of course, points in 
favor of this system. The saleswoman, doing the work in the 
school each day becomes part of the school and the children come 
to regard her in very much the same fashion as they regard their 
teachers and are guided by her judgment in the matter of fond. 
This is particularly important in dealing with foreign children 
No matter how good the equipment or liow careful the sen'Ice, the 
luncheon wilt fall flat if the children do not have a friendly atti- 
tude toward it and this is especially true when an outside organ- 
ization altcrapts to do any kind of work in thu public schools. Tt 
does not have back of it the moral support of the Board of Public 
Education. 

In Boston for the past iiftecn years food has been very suc- 
cessfully distributed from the New England Kifchen to high 
schools, all over the city, ITp (o the present in the elementary 
ediools where the movement has been an experiment rather than 
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an accepted institution, little along the line o£ centralization has 
been done. In Europe where elementary Bchool feeding ia now 
accepted and where the hoardE of education have taken over the 
work, the luncheon ia very generally forwarded to the school from 
a center. It would seem as if this were the logical line along 
which to develop. By having a center a standard of cooking and 
serving can be maintained, for the amount of work done would 
warrant putting in charge of each center a graduate of domestic 
science who would control the local aituation, supervise the prep- 
aration of the food in her center and the serving of the food in 
her schools. The food cost would be considerably lessened by 
buying in large quantities and delivering to one place instaad of 
ten or more. Whether the increased service cost would be 
balanced by the lessened food cost cannot be known until this 
scheme has been tried. 

In Philadelphia the city is divided by the Board of Educa- 
tion into ten districts with a District Superintendent in charge 
of each. The number of children attending the schools in these 
districts varies from 14,000 to 20,000. The school districts 
correapond fairly well with the national localities ao that one dis- 
trict includes most of the Italian children, another the bulk of 
the Jewish children and so on. By having an Italian Center or a 
Kussian Jewish Center, special attention might be given to race 
tastes and race prejudices, at the same time that the effort is being 
made to teach the children to use and like the distinctively Ameri- 
can foodstuffs and cooking. 

Each day the movement for school feeding is increasing in 
power and every superintendent of school luncheons is receiving 
frequent inquiries from all parts of the country. — inquiries not 
as to the history or present status of school feeding, but a definite 
request for detailed information which will throw light on the 
practical side of the work. It ia becoming increaalngty difficult 
to answer these questions because, while considerable work is 
being done, up to the present there has been no correlation of ex- 
periments in difFerent cities, and the only means that new cities 
have to get this information is by the long and tedious method of 
writing to every city doing the work and asking for a detailed 
plan. This is an unnecessarily wearisome miethod of procedure 
and it is time to have the heterogeneous mass of material on this 
subject collected and edited so that the different cities need not 
repeat each other's experiments nor duplicate each other's 
mistakes. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL DIETITIAN. 
By Maey Schwartz Rose, Ph,D., 

Department of Nutrition, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 

Only a few yeara ago the term dietitian suggested a person 
who prepared special dishes for the sick in a hoapitaHcitchen, or 
a managing hoiisekeeijer in some type of institution, who often 
held her position with no professional equipment except practical 
esperience in her own home. With the rapid development of edu- 
cation in the household arts in schools and colleges, accompanying 
a period of great activity in the hiological and social sciences, there 
has come to be at least partial recognition of the fact that provid- 
ing food for human beings is a science as well as an art, and that 
the welfare of individuals or groups is, to a high d^ree, dependent 
upon the conditions under which they eat their food. If a school 
child has no regular meals, but boils coffee and takes it with bread 
whenever he happens to feel like it, it Is no longer considered a 
mysterious dispensation of Providence that he turns out a dull 
pupil or a bad citizen. The small anny of little folks who start 
to school every day without breakfast, are generally feehle and 
inattentive. Foreign children whose parents are ignorant of Amer- 
ican food materials and how to use them, and who are in con- 
sequence fed corn and peas and beans cold from the can, have 
been discovered. Investigations into such conditions have not only 
raised the cry, "Bread with Education," but have shoivn that 
undernutrition is due quite as much to ignorance as to poverly, 
and have helped to amend the slogan to "Bread as a Means of 
Education." All this agitation has created a demand for trained 
women who kno\v the full meaning of Bread and who arc able 
to develop the educational features of school feeding, inculcating 
not only a respect for food as the builder and maintainer of the 
body, but also an appreciation of the beauty of neatness and order 
in eating, and a sense of the social value of partaking of food 
in company with others. 

Lunch-rooms are being established in elementary and high 
schools. To carry on the work thus begun, suitable persons should 
be placed in charge of the rapidly increasing number of college 
dormitories, so that throiighont the whole period of growth, some 
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.twenty-five years, students may have suitable food to keep them 
strong and well, and be led to form eating habits which will help 
to conserve their energies in later life and promote their social 
welfare. This again means a demand for trained women, with 
a large capacity for responsibility and the altruistic spirit of the 
tnie educator. The dietitian has a business which demands social 
aptitude, good judgment, initiative, executive ability, a liberal 
education supplemented by technical training in the household 
sciences and their application to the institution, and sr>und busi- 
ness sense, ^uch training implies maturity and practical experi- 
ence as qualifications for success. 

Miss Alice Boughton, of the Home and School League of 
Philadelphia, estimates that the school children of that city spend 
annually not less than $170,000 for food away from home. The 
establishment of penny lunches and three-cent mid-day dinners 
in a very few schools, has already brought $5000 of that sum 
under the control of wise administration, so that some children 
are getting a true nutritive and educational return on their invests 
ment. The location of the lunch-room or dining-room, the char- 
acter and cost of the equipment, the choice of food and control 
of service, must be within the dietitian's jurisdiction if she is 
to do her best work. Planning menus is futile, if it be impossible 
to get foods properly cooked and attractively and promptly served, 
or if one have no authority in case of the inevitable emei^wicies 
in purchase, preparation or serving of food ; the careful calcula- 
tion of fuel values is of no avail if the cook feels at liberty 
to water the soup because the dietitian has no direct authority 
over her. 

The time required for technical training depends very much 
upon previous education and experience. With a college education 
including physics, biology, physiology, general and organic chem- 
istry, psycholc^y and economics, one or two years will serve to 
equip a woman for this kind of work, depending on her practical 
experience in household matters and the thoroughness of her prep- 
aration. Instruction in institutional management is still in its 
infancy, and provision of adequato practical training in this sub- 
ject for the student is difficult. It is obvious that a course for 
any dietitian must include very thorough training in the nature 
of food materials, i.e. their source, manufacture and chemical 
composition ; the nature of cooking processes and their effects on 
food materials; the technique of cookeiy, including special appli- 
cations to institutional problems. The difference of proportions 
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in large and small quantity coolcory, the necessity for serving a 
meal to several hundred with lightning-like rapidity, or the keep- 
ing of food hot for several hours at each meal are all factors 
which make institutional cookery a branch by itself, and cause 
lunch-room cookery to differ from other kinds of institutional 
cookery. 

The choice of food requires definite knowledge of the quan- 
titative and qualitative requirements for food in the group to be 
fed, and this implies acquaintance with the laws of biol<^, and 
of the chemical processes of digestion and metabolism, in addi- 
tion to the chemistry of food. It is necessary to study the food 
requirement in each stage of development — infancy, childhood, 
adult life, and old age — and under various conditions of activity, 
health, season and climate, with a clear realization that every 
individual is to some ext«>nt a new problem, for whom the general 
principles of nutrition must be applied in a particular way, espe- 
cially on the qualitative aide. On the quantitative side nutrition 
is fast becoming an exact science, and a working knowledges of 
the energy values of many kinds of food will enable the trained 
dietitian to select a wholesome diet adequate in fuel (the first 
requirement) without illegitimate cost; and a watchfulness over 
the tastes and individual needs of her group will enable her to 
secure one which is also well-balanced. 

This problem of the menu is much complicated by problems 
of service ; it is harder to present attractive variety in the diet 
if the price be low, because many minor variations, which arc 
possible in the home where service it not so closely reckoned, 
are impossible for a large number on account of the labor involved. 
It seems a small task to roll bananas in chopped nuts for a salad 
for a family of two, but the labor is almost prohibitive for a 
group of two hundred. Hence the study of food requirements 
from the scientific standpoint must be supplemented by special 
attention to institutional dietaries and instruction in the general 
principles of institutional management. 

One of the most difficult things for the dietitian to learn is 
how to buy in the market. Courses in marketing are given, but 
marketa fluctuate with season and locality, so that practical expe- 
rience with rigorous scrutiny of the results, is necessary to success. 
In connection with this the student may learn how to keep her 
accounts in a business-like way and to use them as a criterion of 
success. She is responsible for the sanitary condition of the food 
she supplies, and training in bacteriolc^ is the only effective 
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means of making her underBtand what aaDitation really means. 
She must appreciate the dangers of dirty milk, uninspected cold 
storage plants, badly kept refrigerators, and unsterilized dishes 
passing among children to spread communicable diseases, espe- 
cially of the skin. Besides sanitary cleanliness, it is desirable also 
to maintain an esthetic cleanliness for the sake of its psychologi- 
cal value. 

There are many indications that the school dietitian is des- 
tined to become an important factor in education in boarding insti- 
tutions and In the public schools of our large cities. Evidence is 
accumulating as to the beneficial effects of her work and she 
should be encouraged to acquire the best possible scientific train- 
ing, with the prospect of recognition as one of the important 
agents in the betterment of the race, on a par with those who 
teach in more conventional ways. Teaching a little Irishman to 
like macaroni or a little Russian to like hominy, may be as great 
an educational triumph as inculcating the laws of Latin prosody, 
and is a more potent factor in strengthening in the children that 
spirit of toleration which will make them all American citizens. 
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EFFECTS OF COFFEE-DKINKING UPON CHILDREN. 

Bv CitABL£8 Kees Taylok, M.A., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

First of all, what is the compoaition of coffee ? "Coffee," sajs 
my materia medica, "contains caffeine and caffeo-tannic acid. 
During roasting a volatile oil is developed and several substances 
formed, which give to coffee its aroma and flavor, these empyreum- 
atic substances being known collectively aa caffeone." It goes on 
to say that "it produces a general feeling of warmth and well- 
being, dilates the superficial blood-vessels, and lowers arterial 
pressure. It also stimulates the nervous system, in some persona 
causing exhilarating effects upon the cerebrum and increaaing 
capacity for intellectual labor, and frequently ia the cause of head- 
ache in persons who take it habitually or in excess." Note these 
three words, "frequently," "habitually," and "excess". One point 
more from the materia medica, "Coffee differs from caffeine in 
being more stimulating t« the intestinal tract, especially increasing 
the peristaltic movements, which are not affected by caffeine."' 

The last statement we will consider first, briefly, coffee does 
not act just as does pure caffeine. It is rather common in theso 
days to read articles concerning tests made in the endeavor to find 
the effects of habitually taking caffeine. It is said, generally, that 
caffeine increases physical and mental capacity, and leaves no bad 
after effects. This seems to be the consensus of opinion upon the 
habitual use of caffeine. The fact is that these results too often 
are taken to mean that regular coffee-drinking has no bad after- 
effects, under the impression that caffeine is the only active prin- 
ciple in coffee. 

AVo have already read, however, upon good authority, that 
coffee does not act just as does caffeine. If coffee influences so 
important a thing as the peristaltic movements of the intt'stinal 
tract, it might well have other physical effects, some possibly not 
so blameless. 

The writer who has made a special study of the physical and 
mental development of children, has felt for some time that coffee- 
drinking children were less "fit" pbyBieaJly and mentally than 
those who did not use coffee. Statistics on siich matters are diffi- 
cult to obtain, so that when an opportunity came several months 
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ago to study some hundreds of school-cliildren physically, and to 
some extent mentally, considerable effort was made te obtain 
figures bearing on this question. 

Statistics were obtained from 464 children. It was found 
that about 29 per cent of these children drank no coffee at all, 46 
per cent drank a cup a day, 12 per cent drank two cups, 8 per 
cent three cups, and the remainder four or more cups of coffee each 
day. Certain measurements were taken of these children, that is 
— their height, weight, and strength of hands. From their school 
reports their lesson and conduct "averages" were taken. With 
these on hand we had something to work upon. 

First the lesson values and conduct marks of those drinking 
coffee and those not drinking it were compared. These children, 
it may be said, were divided between two schools, one of a poorer 
neighborhood than the other. The difference in circumstances, 
seemed to show a little effect in the final results. The general 
average for conduct of all those not drinking coffee was 75.6, 
while that for all those drinking coffee was 73.1. This average 
began at 73,3 for those drinking one cup per day, and ran down 
to 67.8 for those drinking four or more cups. In the marks for 
lessons we find similar results. Those drinking no coffee averaged 
73.4 for lessons in the month in which the test was made, while 
those drinking coffee averaged 70.8 in the same month. In all, it 
might be said that there were lower and lower grades for lessons 
as the amount of coffee taken each day increased. For instance, 
those drinking four or more cups per day averaged 63.8 for their 
lessons, a very great difference from the 73.4 of those drinking no 
coffee ! In the school containing the poorer children, those tested 
numbering 134, it was found that the coffee drinkers averaged 4.4 
per cent lower in conduct and 7.5 per cent lower in lessons than 
those drinking no coffee. 

These statistics are hardly sensational, but it seems to the 
writer that if such differences exist between the mental ability, 
as shown by lesson-work, and behavior, as shown by conduct-marks, 
of those drinking and those not drinking coffee, that this beverage 
must have some unwholesome effect upon children that it does not 
have upon adults. 

The physical measurements taken of the children studied in 
this test were made for quite another pnrpose than that for which 
they are used here. Thinking it might he interesting, the writer 
compared the weight, height, and strength of those drinking and 
those not drinking coffee. In the following results the records of 
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151 children were used. These children were studied in groups 
according to age. It is an easy matter to arrange the results in 
the form of a table, as follows : 

O COFFEE AND CBILDRBN 



Age 
8 

s 

9 
9 

]1 
11 

12 
12 


Children 


&. 


w«ahi 


» 


S'ffi 


Without Coffee 


8 
10 

11 

17 
29 

17 
17 


64.3 
52.6 

66.0 
58.6 

72.9 
69 5 

78.7 
74,0 


48.2 
47.9 

60.7 
49.1 

64.8 
53.6 

65.8 
55.4 


27.9 
26.0 

33.0 
32.3 

38.7 
38.7 

46.3 
42.0 




Without Coffee 




Without Coffee 




Without Coffee 







In other words, the children concerned in this test who drank 
eoffee regidarly, averaged from one and a half to more than four 
pounds less in weight, from a half-inch to more than an inch less 
in height, and all tlie way to three pounds less in hand-strengtli 
than those who never drank coffee. These differences may not ho 
startling, but it is evident that there are differences. 

Aa a conclusion, then, to this very brief paper, the writer 
would say that it seems likedy that the regular drinking of 
coffee by children has an effect which ia certainly not beneficial, 
that indeed it seems to make children less "fit" physically as well 
as mentally than those who do not use coffee. If this be true, then 
some support is given to the modern movement which advocates 
the substituting of cocoa or chocolate for coffee as a beverage for 
children. 
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EEVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Exercise and Health. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. New York: Out- 
ing Publishing Company, 1911, pp. 156. 

That exercise and health are two words for the same state of being 
in the human animal, is the theme of Dr. Hutchinson's discourse. Exer* 
else brings health, health brings a desire and a relish for exercise. Uost 
of ua underestimate the amount of exercise we can proHtably take every 
day. Dr. Hutchinson says we need not less than two hours, prefer- 
ably four. "The 'business,' so to speak, of exercise for the brain 
worker or indoor man or woman is to pump the blood through the tired 
brain and little-used muscles, wash out their fatigue poisons, bum up 
clean the wastes of the food necessary to supply working power, end 
get rid of all these through the lui^gs, the skin, and the kidneys. This 
process takes hours every day instead of minutes, and you can no more 
accomplish it in two or three ten-minute periods than you can keep 
up your working power on three tableapoonfuls of patent, prcMJigested 
humbug in place of three square meals, lloreover, the only place to 
get rid of these waste poisons adequately from lungs and skin is in the 
open air." 

With regard to much that is popular under the name of "physical 
culture," Dr. Hutchinson says, "The most dangerous feature of fads 
in physical culture is that by their narrowness and injudiciousness Ihey 
prevent you from getting enough of ill" This is not the only current 
superstition in the domain of physiology which Dr. Hutchinson attacks. 
He explains just how weak hearts are strengthened by steady exercise, 
and how weak lungs are built up in the same way, and how both heart 
and lungs can be injured by too much rest. "Our real breathing," he 
says, "is done by the blood, not the lungs. Air in the lungs is like 
food in the stomach, of no use to the body until it is absorbed. .. .The 
muscles that best develop the chest are those of the legs, because they 
are the largest masses which can be most vigorously and protractedly 
exercised." Further on he says, "An easy, swinging, elastic walk, or 
a bounding, springing run are a positive rest compared with prolonged 
standing at a desk, or even sitting in the rigid position often required 
for indoor work, with little opportunity to swing the limbs, or bend 
the back." And here Dr. Hutchinson strikes a blow at another super- 
stition which is just beginning to lose its hold on the layman's mind, 
the popular belief as to the cause and cure of flat-foot. "We stand 
supported," he says, "upon two curving arches of bone, each reaching 
from the ball of the foot to the heel; and the curve of each arch is 
supported, not by bony or stony blocks of keystone shape, but by the 
incessant and elastic pull of muscle. Standing still tires out these 
muscles that support the arch for worse than walking does, and flat- 
foot, or the breaking of the arch, is one of the most painful and crip- 
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pling lesser defects to which the human body ia subject. It is produced 
by standing and so-celled sedentary occupations upon hard floors, at 
least ten times as often as it is by outdoor work. . . .Permanent cure 
can be produced only by systematic massage and vigorous exercise of 
the muscles of the calf and the front of the leg, so as to give them 
strength to resume their natural support of the arch." 

In a delightfully robust chapter called "Muscle Maketh Man," Dr. 
Hutchinson tells us how to "train for life," as he puts it His pro- 
gramme covers the entire day, from morning bath to nine hours of 
sleep in an aii7 room and the next morning's bath, with breakfast in 
bed on Sundays and holidays. "Live like this," he adds, "and you 
will never know that you are old until one day you are suddenly dead." 
His advice as to eating is only too easy to follow; indeed it is the one 
part of his system which is already in full force among middle-class 
Americans. Dr. Hutchinson is not of those who believe that we 
are prone to eat too much. He says, "No nation has ever yet been 
known to get too much protein into its dietary. . . .The man who would 
put beef twice a day upon tlie table of every working man in the coun- 
try would be the greatest benefactor that the world has ever known," 
but in reading this we must remember that it is the opinion of a physi- 
cian who believes that play is quite as essential to human welfare as 
is beef after play. 

In a chapter on "The Real Danger of Athletics," we leam that the 
danger comes in stopping. "The building of man is never finished until 
he is dead. ...when we stop playing, we stop growing." In the next 
chapter Dr. Hutchinson discusses the kind of "Exercise that Beats," 
and deplores the fact that by Americana "Idleness has come to be 
regarded not merely aa a negative fault, but as a positive crime.... 
Play must always be apologized for." He explains the scientific atti- 
tude toward work and fatigue, and shows "why, within certain limits, 
change of activity rests us." But sleep is sometimes even better than 
exercise, "Many a fatigued and exhausted business man or over- 
worked housemother or teacher would be much more benefited by an 
hour's rest or sleep in a well-ventilated room — if possible in the open 
air^than by a brisk two-mile walk. The beet possible short vacation 
is often to sleep late, take one's breakfast in bed, and loaf industriously 
all the afternoon." 

Dr. Hutchinson is an acknowledged master of the art of speaking 
has mind, and it is a great charm of his book that it is so easy to 
quote, so easy to discuss with friends. One more passage must serve to 
conclude the present tasting, "Any method of life which will carry a 
man happily and efficiently until sixty-five or seventy can drop him 
in the lap of Mother Earth as speedily and as suddenly as it likes after 
that Indeed, the more suddenly the better, for a full life and a sudden 
death arc tiie greatest favors granted by the gods." 

A. T. 
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DR. DAWSON'S INDUCTIVE STUDY OF SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

By AitTiiuu Dekuik Call, 

District Superintendent Henry Barnard District, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. George E. Dawson, professor of psychology at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagc^, is doing a pioneer work of 
importance for all who are interested in the prohlenis of public 
<'ducation. At least for us who have watched his quiet, scientific 
work with children of the Henry Barnard School for the last three 
years two things are manifest — first, that the inductive study of 
the mental facts of childhood is possible; secondly, that such an 
inductive study is essential to accuracy and definit«ness oi educa- 
tional theory or practice. 

The study to which I refer began with a few children who, 
early in November, 1908, were found in our school to be back- 
ward in their studies. The object of the undertaking was to 
determine, as far as possible, the cause or causes of a pupil's 
failure to profit by the work of the public school. The study has 
been individual in character, the concern being not primarily for 
statistics derived from a large number of cases, but rather for an 
explanation, through careful intensive analysis, of why a given 
pupil fails, with the practical purpose of helping him if possible. 
Its significance, therefore, will be found not so much in the 
statistics that have been accumulated, as in the light that has been 
shed upon the specific difficuhies of individual boys and girls, and 
in the suggestions that, it is hoped, have been offered towards 
their relief. 

The work has centered mainly in two groups of facts: (1) the 
mental constitution of the children, as revealing the immediate 
cause of their failures; and (2) the condition of their special 
senses, their nervous and muscular qualities, their general vitality, 
and their specific organic defects, if any, as revealing contributory 
or ultimate causes of such failures. 
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Standard anthropomctrical and psyo.hnl(^caI apparatus has 
hpon used, and oxact, (|nuntilativ(' iiicaanrf^incntH have been relied 
niMiii tbriin^linnt in llio ciini'lii.Hi(ins drawn fnnii tlio stiid^. The 
following pifH-es of uppuralnM have U-en Hnppliotl hy the sirhool and 
aiv now Ix'inft n^'d in flic vnriinis Icsts: (\) a Sanfonl's vernier 
(■hroni).'Mi(])<', for tcistin^ thu altcniion and mental i-esi^onsivenesa 
of the pupils; ("i) a .lastniw's muniorv apparatus, for testing their 
perception, mental ininger^' and nioinory; {;() a pnzzle-test, for 
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determining the power of reasoning and application ; (4) an 
aesthesiometer, for testing the senae o£ touch; (5) a kinsesthetic 
board, for testing the nuiscnlar aense, and judgment of form ; (6) a 
set of visual charts, for testing sight; (7) a speed and precision 
apparatus, for testing the speed and accuracy of hand-movements; 
(8) a galvanometer, for testing the conductivity of the nen^ous 
syatpin; (9) an algometer, for testing reactions to pain; (10) a 
■spirometer, for testing lung eapai'ity; (II) a dynaTnometor, for 
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testing strength and endurance ; (12) calipers, for making bead and 
eliest incasiiruincnt^; (i;J) anthroiKmietricul acalcs, for nieamiring 
)icight and weight ; ( 14) an aennnicter, for testing acuity of 
hearing; (15) Ht)hiigren'3 eolorcd worsteds, for testing ool or blind- 
ness; (If!) hand steadiness apparatus for testing nervons condi- 
tion; (17) a set of verbal aswx-i«tioii tests for testing range of 
inentid associations. 

Forty-eight children have been carefully tested with this 
apparatus, as well as in other ways, as occasion has made advisable, 
an average of from four to five hours being given to each pupil. 
The card used by Dr. Dawson is shown on page 62. 

While, as has aln'ady been stated, the value of this investiga- 
tion primarily consists in the diagnosis of individual difficulties and 
in suggestions for their relief, certain facts are beginning to 
emerge which are not without significance for the further direction 
of our study, as well as for the solution of the larger problems to 
which it is related. These are summarized in tables I and II. 

In addition to the above group of pupils thus studied in detail, 
the DeSanctis and Binet-Simon tests for defective children were 
applied to some forty pupils, too young or too undeveloped to meet 
the conditions of the more elaborate exi)eriraents. These tfsts were 
made, for the most part, under Dr. Dawson's direction by Miss 
Annie Fisher. The children averaged approximately six years of 
age. Their failures ranged from none to 50 per cent, with an 
average of 19 per cent. These tests were intended to push the 
problem of differentiating the defective child back into the very 
beginnings of school life. Accepting as the criterion of mental 
deficiency the failure to pass in one-third of these tests, 25 per 
cent of these pupils were found to be defective and of at least 
doubtful fitness for entering upon a public school course of study. 

With a view to establishing norms of tactile and muscular 
sensibility, and of neuromuscular control among school children 
within the age limits of our study, Miss Fanny Kollock has tested 
normal children during one year. She has thus far completed the 
records of fifty boys and girls, with the following results: 

Twenty-four boys, with an average age of about twelve years, 
required, on an average, 6.3 minutes to fit the blocks into the holes 
of the kinEesthetie board ; while twenty-six girls, with an average of 
thirteen years, required 7.6 minutes. The girls thus required 1.3 
minutes longer than the boys, indicating a somewhat duller mus- 
cular sensibility. Tn sensitiveness to touch, the same groups of chil- 
dren averaged 1.0 millimeters and 2 millimeters rea|>eetively, th 
boya, again, having a slight advantage. In neuromuscular control, 

I. „,. .CiOf^Jc 
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the average number of errors made in three testa was thirty-five 
for the boys and thirty-six for the girls. Here again the boys have 
a slight advantage. It is hoped to continue another year this 
experimental study of norms in the directions here indicated, and 
likewise in olher directions where invcstigalioTis among schoul 
children have not yet established standards. 

While the statistical material of this study of backwiird school 
children does not warrant any very definite conclusions, the indi- 
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vidua] (dianicd-r of (lie invc!*ligati(.>ii lias gradually sluipi'd in our 
minds t^Ttiiin convictions which may here lie s(;t down, tentatively 
at least: 

1. Among the children who fail in their public school worfc, 
there is an appreciable number who ought not to be in a public 
school at all. They are ao defective menially that they cannot 
profit by the ordinary course of study. The time of the teacher, 
usually all too full of urgent duties, should not be wasted upon 
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such pupils. Moreover, normal children should not be hampered 
in their progress by the burden of dull, and often disorderly, 
children in their midst. Such children need special, individual 
instruction, and should be in a school adapted for tlieir needs. 
Usually they are not aufficientfy defective to be consigned to state 
institutions for Ihe idiotic and imbecile. They should be educated 
iu their home communities, with the cooperation of their parents, 
and every city should have at least one special school fitted to do 
this kind of work. 



AM> l'l(l-»'[SIO: 



2. Among childiiin who fail in iheir public scIiih»I work, 
(here is a relatively large number who are misfits in thi' ordinary 
course of study. They are of a type of mind that can get knowl- 
edge through symbols only with great difficulty. They can learn 
through objects and through mnnnal aclivitics, and would, if 
properly trained, become educated in the best sense of that term. 
These children are not properly backward children at all. They 
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are merely children for whom our schools as yet make scant pro- 
vision. If the public school must remain as it is, largely an institu- 
tion for training in the symbols of kuowledgp, then these object- 
minded boys and girls ought to have schools of their own. An 
object school would solve the problem, and parents of children who 
are mislits in the ordinary school curriculum have a right and a 
duty to demand that the object school be provided for their 
children. 

3. More important than any of these conclusions, as intimated 
at the outset, is the revelation that the inductive study of school 
children, on a much lai^r scale than perhaps heretofore dreamed 
of, is not only possible but mandatory if we are to accomplish with 
our instruments of public education what in the nature of the case 
should be accomplished. 

4. So strong is our belief in the importance of this service 
that Dr. Dawson is now regularly engaged by our Committee as 
"Director of Child Study," giving to the work two days each week. 

Tablb II. 
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ELIAdNATTON AND VOCATIONAL TRATNING. 

By G. W. Gatleb, 

Saperintettdent of Schools, Canton, Illinois. 

The American people have committed themselves irrevocably 
to the doctriae of a universal education. They have created a 
ayatem of public school education so extensive in plan that it leads 
by successive steps from the tirst grade of the elementary school 
to graduation from the senior year of a university course. Taxes 
have been levied, buildings have been erected, and teachers 
employed. This splendid system of education was created and is 
maintained to-day that all the children of all the people may 
receive the benefits of an education which will make them more 
efficient workers in their social and industrial world. 

Reports from practically every section of the United States, 
as given by Ayres in "Laggards in Our Schools," by Strayer in 
Bulletin No, 5, IDH, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
and other investigators, show that a very small per cent of the 
whole number of children pass through the entire system and 
receive the full benefits of it. The records of our public schools 
to-day show that fewer than one-half of the cliildren who start in 
the first grade get farther than the sixth grade. 

In a small city in central Illinois last year there were enrolled 
2019 children. Of this number ir>75, or 78 per cent of all chil- 
dren, were in the first six grades, while 4+4, or 22 per cent, were 
in the last six grades. In this school 1803 children wen? in the 
eight lower grades, and 20fi in the high school. A city in northern 
Illinois shows a total enrolment of 2043 in the eight grades, 1802 
being in the first six grades and 241 in the seventh and eighth 
grades. A city of south central Illinois which has a grade enrol- 
ment of 1538 has 1239 in the first six grades and 299 in the 
seventh and eighth grades. A city of western Illinois has a total 
enrolment of 3732, Of this number 417 are in the high school 
and 3315 in the grades. In the first six grades the enrolment 
was 2724. In the last six grades it was 1008. These conditions 
I take to bo fairly representative of conditions throughout this 
state, and show that the public schools in a very large measure 
are turning out a sixth grade product. 

These facts bring us face to face with the bij^est problem 
before the educational public to-day — the problem of universal 
(69) ^ I 
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education in tlie sense tb&t all tlie cliildren of all the people are 
not receiving the preparation for life wbich the public school is 
in duty bound to give. It is more important than any question 
of school theory, or school method, and more important thau any 
question of mere school management. The public school is not 
realizing the end for which it was created. It is not giving that 
universal education which is necessary in a democracy where all 
have a voice ia the management of the social institutions. A 
short time ago Dr. Draper, in an address before the National 
Educational Association, said : "When but one-third of the chil- 
dren remain to the end of the elementary course in- a country where 
education is a universal passion, there is something the matter 
with the public schools." 

Why do these cliildn'n drop out of school ? So far as statis- 
tical information bearing on this point is concerned, little is 
available, and that little is neither very reliable nor very helpful. 
Some of the reasons given arc, — to go to work, to help at home, 
visiting, sickness, lack of ability, removal from city. These do 
not go far enough in explaining conditions. The causes seem to 
lie deeper thau is generally believed. 

Whenever personal investigations have been made, many 
parents of eliminated children state either directly or indirectly 
that the earnings of the children are needed. This ia especially 
true of mining and manufacturing districts. 

At the beginning of the pn'sont school year a woman called 
at the office of the writer to secure an "age and school certificate" 
for a boy who had just reached the ape of fourteen. She stated 
that for fivo or six years she had l)eeii doing two washings a day 
for six days in the week, by this means earning enough money to 
support the famih' and send the children to school. When T talked 
to her of the advisability of keeping the boy in school, how this 
would help him in aft^-r life, and how he would \>c handicapped 
later if taken out now, she answered bv stating that she had been 
looking forward to the time when her burden conid be somewhat 
lightened by his help, but said further that she thought she could 
manage a little longer if necessary. 

This is only one of the many cases which illustrate the 
necessity of children dropping out lo help parents earn a living. 
Tt is not my purpose here to discuss the social conditions which 
require this aacrifiec of young manhood and vrnms womanhood. 
The only purpose is to show that it is one of the causes for the 
large number nf eliiiiinati d children at the ago of fourteen. 
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A second cause, one receiving much more attention now than 
it did a few years ago, is the ill health of children. Sickness or 
chronic ill health often keeps the child out of school for days and 
weeks, or causes such irregular attendance that it is impossible to 
make the i>ercentages necessary for going on with the class. This 
retardation means often doing work with smaller children. When 
these retarded pupils reach that period of life when rapid changes 
take place, when they cease to be children, they wish to associate 
with companions of their own age, they feel humiliated among the 
smaller children and seek to get out of school at the earliest 
possible moment. Those retarded boys and girls are the ones who 
keep nnr tniant oftirers biisv rounding Ihoni up and placing them 
in school. After the ag(f liTiiit is reached they leave school, 

Closely allied with the prcceiling group an^ the defectives, 
who iieeause of their defects drop iHthind fnmi year lo year and 
linally becunwe of ill-henlth drop out of sc-hool eiitin;ly. Within 
the last year or so many cnscs have hr<^n called to my attention 
where children have not made progrena in school work on account 
of defective eyes, defective ears, adenoids, or some other cause 
which ham|>ers them in their movement through the grades, and 
finally results in <']imiuati(in. -\ projx^r medical examiniition with 
suggestion to parenls will help to lessen the cases of elimination 
due to this cause. 

But we have some children not in ill health and with no 
recognizable physical defects, who from some cause arc unable to 
do the school work and who drop out as soon as they arrive at the 
age when the law permits them to go to work. Rome of these fail 
to adjust themselves to the school, and although in everyday affairs 
out of school they seem as intelligent as the ordinary child, in 
school they fail to make progress. They are humiliated, they lose 
confidence, they are convinced that they are failures. These chil- 
dren are usually the ones who are 'born short' in some particular 
kind of ability, most often in literary work, for which they see 
little use in the practical affairs of life. As Mr. Ayres says: "We 
know them in the schools as the children who arc always behind 
a little physically, a little behind intelle<'tually. and a little behind 
in the power to do. Such a child is the one who is always 'It' in 
the competitive frames of childhood. He cannot jump so far as 
the otlier boys, he takes a step more in getting across the street 
from curb to curb wlien the bovs are seeing in how few steps they 
can do it. He always fnll^ below: he falls down- — he knows he is 
going to fall." 
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There is a pretty widespread criticism made by the beet 
friends of the schools that they are trying to do too much and that 
standards are too high; that these standards are such that only 
the children of the best intellectual ability can do the work, that 
the average or the dull child has but little show to do it. When 
we consider that over 57 per cent of our children ate behind the 
normal grade, as many as 30 per cent being behind two or more 
years, it looks as if there were some greund for the criticism. 

In an eighth grade in one of our city schools last year 49 
pupils out of a class of 110 failed in grammar. The students, as 
far as I have been able to find out, were average boys and girls 
of fair to good intellectual ability. They made fair grades in other 
.subjects, but on account of the high standards in the subject of 
grammar almost 50 per a-nt of them failed. At the beginning of 
the present year when the roll was called only a small fraction 
of the 4!) failures r('i>orted. Of the 50 who did not fail in the 
grammar work a much larger percentage appeared and are con- 
tinuing llic work in the high school. High standards, strict 
grading, without taking into consideration the amount of effort 
the children put forth, together with the fact that many times 
there is a lack of real inspirational work on the part of the teacher, 
may account for a larger percentage of our eliminated pupils than 
we are ready to acknowledge. 

There is a pretty well defined opinion on the part of many 
parents that tlie schools are not giving the greatest ]K>38ible ser^'ice 
to their children, and that what Ihey get in school is of little value 
in the preparation for the life that they must live outside of school. 
The farmers say that there is not much in the school that prepares 
the farmer lad for living a better life than his father lived. The 
day laborer and the mechanic make the same criticism, and say 
that there are very few things in the public schools that prepare 
their children for sen'ice in manual and industrial work. Ninety- 
six per cent of the world's work is manual or industrial, and 4 per 
cent is professional. In other words, Ofi per cent of the workers 
are engaged in manual and industrial pursuits and 4 per cent are 
largely now, as they have been in the past, facing toward the 
university, with cour-'wa of study looking toward a professional 
more often than toward an industrial career. 

This idea that aside from the rudiments of the three R's 
there is nothinjr worth while in the schools for the children who 
will do manual and industrial work in after life, has a great deal 
to do with childrrn dropping nut of school. Any study of elimina- 
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tion and retardation must sooner or later confront us with the 
necessity of ohai^ug our course of study so that it will face 
toward the actual life of the majority of children after they leave 
school rather than toward tlie college or university. The school 
muBt take account of the life around it as well as difTerences in 
tastes and abilities of pupils. The time has come when, heginning 
about the sixth and seventh grades, our curriculum must be modified 
to suit child life. It must take on mort; industrial and vocational 
work and look less to literary and professional work if the school 
is to achieve the thing it was created to do, — educate all the 
children of all the people. "The ideal of education in a democracy 
will be realized when it is possible for each child to work to the 
maximum of his capacity and to secure during those years devoted 
to school activity that training which will beat fit him for his 
life's work." 
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ATHI.ETICS AND THE BOY. 

By CiiAELEs Keen Taxlok, 

Philadelphia. 

Every spring and fall most parents are asked (bis (^uestioii: 
"Shall your boj play bast'hall, football or iudiilge in track ajTOrts 
with his fellowa?" If the writer were aaked such a question, and 
if the boy iu the case were nnder eeventeen, the answer would be 
"It depends," 

It is usual for people to take extreme views in this mat- 
ter. Some point to the number yearly killed and disabled by 
football, and the still greater number who are victims of base- 
ball, and loudly declaim against both games. On the other hand, 
there are those who declare that it ia by means of such sports 
that boys acquire manliness, niggedness, health and other unmixed 
blessings. The majority of mothers belong to the first class, while 
a fair balance of fathers are in favor of these sports. But it is 
the MehiKils themselves, fi-om principals and headmasters down, who 
are the real supiwrtci-s of the second extreme view, and for sev- 
eral reiusous; for nowadays, unfortunately, a school's reputation 
and the estirnatiim in which it is held arc determined in no 
sMiall d(!gn'e by its alhlefie prowess. There follows much talk con- 
eei-iiing "school-spirit," playing for the school, vietory at any cost, 
an<l a gi'uoral urging of every boy to join the squads and try 
for the teams, with often an utter disregard of the physical fitness 
of the candidate. 

There is something to be said on both sides. The number 
of deaths and minor accidents every year among boy athletes is a 
matter for serious consideration. It means that every care and 
intelligent superiision should be given the boys indulging in these 
sports. If the mothers are doubtful as to the quality or quantity 
of such care and supervision, they are right to object in the strong- 
est possible manner. 

On the other hand, the fathers are apt to realize how im- 
|K)rtaut out-door exercise is to the growing boy, and to encouragi' 
the boy to take part in sueh sports as are open to him. Then th<' 
school managements know that healthy, nut-door exercise makes 
their pupils better boys, that school athletics are a strong influ- 
ence against smoking and other vices of boyhood, and that by 
extmpetition boys are greatly stimulated to do their best and to 
make sacrifices for the benefit of their team or their school which 
otherwise they would not dream of making. 
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The writer's answer therefore remaina the same as that of 
moat careful, intelligent parents: "It depends," 

It depends upon the amoimt and quality of the care and 
supervision given the boys in their sports, and this is the crux 
of the whole matter. Having had unusual opportunity for study- 
ing conditions in quite a number of typical schools in widely sep- 
arated localities, I have come to the conclusion that it is in the 
inadequate care and supervision generally given that opponents of 
school-boy athletics find strong and irrefutable arguments. I claim 
that even in the large private academies such intelligent super- 
vision is generally lacking, and thus there are more football 
fatalities among school boys than among college men, as was 
shown, for instance, in the statistics for the last football season, 

I do not mean to say that the supervision is a failure in every 
particular. Indeed, the officials in control of school athletics are 
generally sincere and painstaking men. They arrange that the 
boys keep good hours, and thus leam a beneficial habit; they 
see to it that the boys do not smoke, and explain why smoking is 
harmful ; thoy give admirable talks concerning diet, training, bath- 
ing, sleeping and iho (like, all with excellent results; but, in gen- 
eral, they fail to guard against any boy playing on the team, or 
on the "somb" team, who is not physically fitted for it in every 
way. And here lies the danger in school-boy athletics. It is tnie 
that most private schools and a few public schools have compulsory 
physical examinations. The public schools are the greatest sin- 
ners in this respect. In a city like Philadelphia, some of the high- 
school boys may get a cursory examination, but for the grammar- 
school boys there is no examination worthy of the name. Bven 
this, however, is not the main point, though it should be made a 
rigid matter of routine to have the hearts of all candidates exam- 
ined. This, by the way, is something that the parents can have 
done themselves. The great common failure is in regulating the 
size, age and weight of boys who make up teams, and this is the 
basis for the moat serious complaint 

First of all, on a team, and on the "acnib" with which that 
team practices, the boys should be of nearly the same age. The 
reascoi for this ia that they have approximately the same ability 
to withstand such physical shocks as are common to the ordinary 
athletic games. Introduce a sixteen-year-old boy into a team of 
fourteen-year boys, or into the team opposed to them, and you 
have a factor of considerable danger, because a shock serious 
enough to disable the younger boys might well be without effect 
upon the older one, for he haa had two years in which to atrenpithen 
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and harden his ligaments and his bony framework. £ven though 
hia aize should be that olE his younger competitors, his greater re- 
sistance would force them to put forth an excessive amount of 
energy in order to compete with him, while he can easily disable 
a younger boy by methods which would have no serious conse- 
quences had the boy been of his own age. 

A far more serious, and far more common mistake, bowevor, 
is allowing younger boys to play with older ones — a boy or two 
of fourteen, for instance, playing on a team of boys aged sixteen, 
or older. Especially in football is this danger very great. The 
mere weight of these older and far more firmly-knit boys in run- 
ning into or falling over the younger boys is capable of working 
serious injury. The younger boy, as has been said, no matter what 
his actual size may be, lacks the physical resistance necessary to 
iiiret such shocks. I have seen many accidents among school boys, 
mostly in football, and the great majority were just such cases — 
younger boys playing with or against older ones. You can see 
why mere size and wuight are important considerations. Yon 
may have a team in which all the boys are of one age, say four- 
teen or fifteen, but the weights of these boys may vary by thirty, 
forty or moiv pounds. The objection against one boy being so 
much heavier than another is his i>ower of injuring, and greater 
resistance against injury ; for by simply fiilling over the back of 
one of the lighter boys he might injure him for life, something that 
probably would not occur were the boys eqnal in weight. The 
majority of accidents, moreover, show that it is usually the light, 
younger boy, playing with older and heavier lads, who is injun-d 
in school-boy athletics, especially in football. 

One typical case comes to my mind. This boy was not quite 
sixteen years old. His team-mates and competitors in this par- 
ticular game averaged eighteen years, yet the boy was an excel- 
lent athlete and quite as accomplished in this respect as his fel- 
lows. But, of course, his frame lacked the resistance of the 
eighteen-year-old boys to shocks, such as one must meet with in 
football. Often a boy escapes injury under such circumstances. 
Tf so, however, it must be attributed to good fortune. This par- 
ticular boy was tackled in the usnal manner, and had an opponent 
fall over him — things that would have been without serious effect 
upon one of the older boys. His spine not being capable of with- 
standing such _^an excessive strain, received an injury which, 
seemingly slight at first, has made his existence one of long, linger- 
ing, absolutely helpless invalidism, for he is not able to move his 
jaw or even so much as a finger. 
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Another case occurred several years ago. An exceptionally 
able boj, not quite fourteen, unusually big and strong for his age, 
was made quarter-back \i\>oa the first team of a large academy. 
Hifl age was nearly four years below the average of the team. He 
|)layed all through that season, and did remarkably well, and, 
though ho escaped i>ennaneut injury, there was not a game in 
which he was not "laid out" one or more times, knocked dovvn and 
often rendered uiicoiiseious by shocks which iiis older mates would 
hardly have noticed. Even though he has thus far escaped perma- 
nent injury, he cannot avoid a weakening of his whole physical 
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system on account of its being called upon so early to sustain an 
excessive strain. Another boy, a year older, was urged to try 
for the same team. He did so, and for over a year he has iiinped 
slowly about the streets with one leg permanently injured. 

I might go on and multiply such cases concerning football. 
There is no end to them, for it is a most common thing — this plac- 
ing of yonng "stars" on teams of older boys. Even where the 
trainers are careful eoneeming the teams themselves, they allow 
the younger boys to play on the "scrub," where flic danger is 
greater than ever, for here the picked boys of a school play against 
the less fit, and the danger to the younger boy is greater than if 
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he were playing on the team itself. It is the boy on the "scrub" 
who is exposed to the greattst danger. 

What is true of football, is true, though to a lesser degree of 
course, of baseball and of track sports. In tbese last, by competing 
with older, more enduring lads, a younger boy may go beyond his 
strength, and be permanently injured. As a general thing track 
work and niuniug are excellent cxtTcia^ and deserve all possible 
encouragement, but the older boy makes a standard which forces 
the younger one to excfssive exertion, and enlargement of the heart 
is no uncommon result. 

Yet all these sports are splendid things in themselves. The 
coming of athletics into schools has done wonders not only for the 
morals of the boys, but for their actual physical condition. I have 
taken a great number of measurements and records which show 
how a boy will gain in strength, endurance, and in lung capacity 
an<l power in a football season. As a lover of boys, I have taken 
<!are of no snuill number of boy teams, and particularly football 
tcums, and yet not a member of any of these teams has ever had 
an accident which coidd rightly be called such, perhaps for the 
simple reason that the following rules were observed : 

1. All the niinibera of a team should be approxJmatidy of the 
same age and size, and there should bo no great disparity in 
weight Iwtweon any of the boys. 

2. In arranging for games with other teams it was made a 
cfindition that the other teams should have no member older or 
heavier than the oldest or heaviest of the home team. 

3. All candidates had to undergo a thorough physical exami- 
nation, no one being permitted to play who had any defect likely 
to be affected by the sport. 

These same rules applied to the "scrubs," and also to the 
baseball and track squads. The accompanying photograph will 
give an idea of an ideal boys' "squad," and how nearly they approx- 
imate one age, size, and weight 

So when the question comes up, as to whether parents will 
allow their .sous to join a team for any kind of athletic sport, 
the proper thing for them to say is, "It depends", and then make 
it a point to find out whether the men in charge of the teams have 
certain safeguarding mips like the ones quoted. If they do. then 
by all means encourage the boy to play, for he will he greatly the 
gainer by so doing. If they do not, then refuse the boy permission, 
and lose no time letting the trainer or coach, or, better still, the 
school principal or hoad-master, know what considerations have 
led to this dccisiim. 
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RETARDATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

By Bvuon A. Phillips, Ph.D., 

Philadelphia, 

In the following stady all pupils will be classed as retarded, 
who are one year or more behind the "normal" grade for their age. 
The universality of retardation is what first strikes the student of • 
the problem. Whenever there is a school system, this phenomenon 
is present. Upon further consideration, however, we must recog- 
nize that retardation is dependent to a great extent upon the 
natural inequalities of the human mind, which may be of any 
grade from the lowest to the highest intelligence. At one end of 
the aeries we have the profound idiot, at the other the genius. 
Somewhere between these extremes we find the average or "normal" 
uiind. The curricula of the public school systems arc supposed to 
l>e adapted to this average, normal, or standard. Of course this 
average mind will not be one dcteiiiiiuwl liv a strict crili'rion, but 
will range within certain Hmita. Minds licliiw the lower limit will 
not fit into a school system based n\ion thi.i avrriigc, and h certain 
amount of retardation will always exist. Investigation, however, 
reveals the fact that many pupils of averagi> intelligence are 
retarded to such an extent that the school systems have been called 
in question as inefficient. 

Besides natural inferiority of mind, there are several other 
factors which cause retardation, the most important of these being 
irregidar attendance and lack of proper medical inspection. Those ' 
factors are present in all school systems to a greater or leas extent, 
yet there are great differences in the amount of retardation among 
the different systems. 

In studying the retardation of any system, the relation of the 
retarded to the normal and to the accelerated should be taken into 
account if we are to obtain an atlcquate idea of the relative worth 
of the Bjstem. ■ -i -■ 

The present study Is an investigation of retardation in the 
elementary public schools of Philadelphia, and a word as to the 
organization nf the system will make clearer the significance of 
the results. At the head is a Superintendent of Public Tnstnie- 
tion, who is assisted in his duties by four Associate Superin- 
tendents. The city is divided into ten districts, each under a Dis- 
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trict Superiutendent. Each district includes within its jurisdic- 
tion several contiguous political wards. In all there are 232 schoola 
having an average enrolment of 81,768 boys and 82,127 girls, a 
total of 163,895 pupils. Age tabulations are taken on the number 
of pupils in actual attendance on one daj of the year, and the 
regulation retardation blank is used for this purpose. A child 
eight years or over in the first grade is considered retarded ; nine 
years or over in the second gi-ade, and so on through the grades. 
In the present study the age tabulations for 1909 are used as a 
basis, and occasional reference is made to those of 1908 and 1910 
for comparison. 

Retnrdatlon for the Years 1908. 1909 ajtd 1910. 

From Dr. Oliver P. Comman's study o£ the "Retardation of 
the Pupils of Five City School Systems,"' we see that the different 
cities vary greatly in the percentage of retardation. In a more 
detailed study of any particular system it is desirable to ascertain 
whether the rate of retardation is unifonn throughout the system 
or not. The ten districts readily lend themselves to such a study. 

In 1908 the highest amount of retardation for boys was 50.6 
I>er cent in District 3, and the lowest 37.9 per cent in District 10, 
a differenco of 12.7 per cent; for girls 46,5 per cent in District 4-, 
' and 32.8 per cent in District 10, a difference of 13.7 per cent; 
aiid for Iwih 48. 3 per cent in District 3, and 3.'>.4 per cent. in 
District 10, a difference of 12.9 per cent. 

In 1909 we find the following range of difference in the 
amount of retardation in the districts: boys, from 48.1 per cent 
in District 3, to 35.9 per cent in District 10, a difference of 12.2 
per cent; girls, from 45.8 per cent in District 3, to 30.6 per cent 
in District 10, a difference of 16.2 per cent; both, from 47.0 per 
cent in District 3, to 33.3 per cent in District 10, a difference 
of 13.7 per cent. 

In 1910 the greatest amount of retardation for boys was 48.4 
l>er cent in District 3, and the least 34.6 i>er cent in District 7 
a difference of 13.8 per cent; for girls 45.7 per cent in District 3, 
and -30.7 per cent in District 10, a difference of 15 per cent; and 
for both 47.6 per cent in District 3 and 33.0 per cent in District 7, 
a difference of 14.6 per cent. 

The other eight districts range in retardation between the 
extremes Just cited. It is apparent that different causes are work- 
ing in different degrees in these districts to cause the variations in 
the amount of retardation among them. The following table 
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summarizes tho retardation of the ten districts for the years li)08, 
IflOfl, and 1910: 

Table I. 

RETARDATION BY DISTRICTS 



Boys ' Girb Both ! Boys 



46.* '43 44.7 
47.1 I 45.3 46.2 
50.4 46.0 
4 48.8 46, r. 



I 




I 
Boys Girls \ Both 



43.7 
47.6 
11.4 ' 41.6 
I 42.1 
S.6 I lie 



Studying this table we note its remarkable regularity. Kach 
year in each district the retardation of the boys is Ici^s than that 
of the previous year; each year in each district the retardation of 
the girls is less than that of the previous year ; each year in each 
district the totals are leas than the totals of the previous year. We 
can almost ace retardation being forced down by some extcrnii! 
cause. Since the problem of retardation is oi'eiipying the attention 
of most departments of superintendence, we may infer that this 
decrease is due to supervision. The following table summarizes 
the retardation statistics for the three years in question: 

Tablk TT. 

Boys. Girls. Both. 

1908 44.;i 40.4 42.4 

lfl09 41..''. 3tl.2 40.3 

1910 40.1 .17.fi 3S.8 

Not only the di.'stricts but the grades, with a few trifling 
exceptions, show the same unifonn reduction in i-elardation. 
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Table III. 



Boys , Girls : Both ' Boys Girls . Both I Boys Girls Both 



135.9,36.0 31.2 31,3 31,3 



7 39.3 ' 37,0 ' 38.1 35,5 ' 35,9 36.7 136.5 

52,5 47,3 ; 49,0 48.1 47,1 47,6 ' 47.7 

56 6 52,0 j 54,3 54.8 I M.l TA.Ti .54 8 

57 1 53.5 ' 55,3 50,2 151,2 53,7 52.9 
54,0 47-3 ' 50,6 50. 
43,4 ' 37,3 1 40,4 39,1 I M.C 36,9 



■"! 



48,0 I 48.4 42.: 



30.5 30,4 

36.6 36,6 
49,6 48,7 

53,0 
50,8 
45.6 



1 1 21.9 1 20,2 21,1 20,1 ' !8. 5 19,2|l9.1 17 



... 44-3 40,4 , 42,4 41.5 j 39,2 40,3 | 40,1 37, 



N<i one faiiiilinr wilh the problem of retiirdation would look 

for equal iimuniits of n'tjinlatioii in the difFerent grades. The 

gra<Ie figures for the whole citv, arranged in order of the amount 
of relardalion. are for 1909: 

Table IV. 

5th grade r)4,"» per cent 

4th " 5:J.7 

3d " 48.0 

6th " 47.0 

2d " SO.tl 

7th " 35.7 

Sth " .tl.^ 

1st " 19.1 

Total 40..'! per cent 

The figures for 1010, although floinowhat smaller, follow those of 
1009 in order of grades. 

(1) The ten <lislriets vnrv eonsidcrnhlv among ihi-mselves in 
atimnnt of retard a I ion. 

(2) There has he<'n a iiiiifonn rediiefion in the nnioiinl of 
ivtaidation dnring the past three years in the city as a whole, in 
eaeh distriet, and with a few e.\ceptiuns in eaeh grade. 
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(8) Supervision ie probably an iinpoiiaat factor in this 
reduction of retardation. 

Attendance. 
Some investigators have considered attendance to be the lead- 
ing factor in retardation. A comparison of retardation figures 
with the statistics of attendance given in the Superintendent's 
annual report, fails to reveal any correlation. For 1909 District 3 
baa the greatest amount of retardation, 47.0 per cent, and an 
average attendance of 90.9 per cent; wbile District 10 has the 
lowest retardation, 33.3 per cent, and an average attendance of 
89.9 per cent. The ten districta show the following jxTcentages of 
retai-dation and iitleudimce n-apeetively: 
Tabt.k V. 
District. Retardation. Attendance. 

3 47.0 90.9 

4 45.1 89.2 

5 44.7 88.3 

2 44.5- 89.8 

1 41.8 89.9 

8 38.5 88.8 

6 37.2 88.fi 

9 36.0 89.3 

7 35.5 90.1 

10 3.3.3 89.9 



In order to obtain a measure of the general tendency of a 
relationship between two variable quantities with unknown zero 
points and units directly incommenanrablo, it is necessary to find 
the cocffieifnt of correlation. The Pearson method obtains as its 
measure of the relationship a single number which may iw any- 
where between 1.00 and — 1.00. The method of calculating the 
Pearson coefficient of correlation is to multiply the deviation of 
each observation from the average in one trait, by its deviation 
from the average in the other ; to add the products thus found and 
divide the sum by the number of ca-ses times the standard deviation 
of the first trait times the standard deviation of the second trait. 
That is, the coefficient of correlation 

n o-] <Tj 
The coefficient of eorrolalion obtained by this method for the 
rrlationshi|) between relnrdaliiin and jittendaniv for (he year 1909 
is .05, which signifies pnicli<-nlly n lack of corrolalion. A study 
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of the grade figures shows a similar lack of correlation between 
the percentages of retardation and of attendance. From this it 
would seem that attendance is a minor factor in causing retarda- 
tion, but this is evidently untrue, for two reasons. In the first 
place the percentage of retardation is being compared with the 
percentage of attendance for the same year. The attendance in 
any year cannot be a eauae of retardation for the same year, 
although percentages of attendance vary but little from year to 
year. Secondly, the method of calculating attendance is apt to 
convey a false impression of the actual conditions in the various 
schools and districts. The attendance here, as in most school 
reiwrts, is given in the form of a per cent of the average number 
belonging or the average numlM?r preseni for month autt year. In 
sueh a calculation a difference of one or two jx'i- cent may moan a 
difference of hundreds of half-day attendances, and even tenths of 
a per cent may mean no small factor. No doubt the true way to 
estimate the exact influence of irrcgidar altendance on retardation 
would be to keep a record of the number of half-day attendances 
for each pupil and compare the results with the promotion record 
of the same pupil. 

It is to be noted that District ."J, with the highest percentage 
of retardation, is a compact foreign district ; while District 10, 
with the lowest percentage, is a rural Ainerienn district, so it 
would seem that other factors, in this ease the natnre of the 
sociological unit, may overbalance the factor of attendance. 

The influence of attendance may be seen by comparing the 
attendance of the colored schools with that of the district in which 
they are located. The J. Miller School has an average attendance 
of 83,7 per cent, District 1 an average attendance of 88.-3 per cent ; 
the Pollock School has an attendance of 83..5 per cent. District .1, 
!)0,4 per cent; the Catto School has an attendance of 80.7 per cent, 
and the Ramsay School, 76.3 per cent, District 4, 87.7 per cent; 
the Vaux School has an attendance of 76.0 per cent, District 6, 
87.6 per cent ; the Hill School has an attendance of 80.2 per cent, 
the Meehan School, 80.0 per cent, District 0, 88.7 per cent; the 
Wilraot School has an attendance of 84.7 per cent. District 10, 
89.0 per cent. When retardation in the colored schools is dis- 
cussed it will be seen that in every case it is approximately from 
10 to 20 per cent higher than that for the district. 
Snmjnary: 

(i) The method of reckoning attendance used in compiling 
school reports gives results which are of small value for statistical 
I'urposes. 
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(2) While the tables do not show any eorrelatiou between 
retardation and attendance, no doubt such relationship existe, and 
is an important but not tho predominating factor ' in caui<ing 
retardation, being overbalanced in various districts by a single 
potent factor or several factors working together. 

Retardation in Relation to the Sociological Unit. 

The city of Philadelphia spreads over a considerable area. 
Originally many parts of the present city were towns in them- 
selves, which have been incorporated into the city in the course of 
its growth. Many of these sections atill retain their old character- 
istics. The center of the city contains the great bnsiness section. 
South of this we find the foreign element, consisting mostly of 
Italians and Russian Jews. In the northeast there is a great 
factory district, in the northwest a wealthy residential district 
including Tioga and Germantown. West Philadelphia is char- 
acterized by the homes of the average American workingman. 

The ten districts, generally speaking, may be said to have the 
following characteristics ; District 1, rather poor social class work- 
ing in factories in the 40th and 36th wards, with a better residen- 
tial section in the 46th and 27th wards; District 2, Americans of 
the lower class, with a large foreign element; District 3, almost 
entirely foreign, with a considerable colored element; District 4, 
business section, old aristocratic section, large colored element, 
and west of the Schuylkill residential; District 5, residential, with 
large colored element, business section; District 0, large foreign 
element, large colored element, poor laboring class, and in the 32d 
ward a better residential section; District 7, factory section; 
District 8, go<id residential section, also factories; District 9, goo<l 
ii'sidcntiul secli()n with one factory ward; District 10, rural oul- 
lyiiig district, factory districts with small set tlcmenls of foreigners. 
Wo can readily S((e that District It, comj)oscd almost wholly of 
fori'igiiers, and District 4, with a large negro elenieul, have the 
greatest amount of retardation ; and that Districts 2, 5 and 1, with 
a cinsjdcrablo foreign element and |)inn' home conditions, follow. 
District 'i, although having a large foreign clement, has a eounlcr- 
balancing factor in a better residential s<vlion. District 8, besides 
a large residential section, has a considerable factory element to 
augment the retardation. District 7 hits a low percentage of retar- 
dation, although of n rather low social ord<'r, but its low rate of 
retardation will be seen to be dnc in part to the high elimination 
rate and to the absence of the negro element. Districts 9 and 10 
with low retardation rates arc piirtlv rural and residential, - ■ 
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We can see that each district is too large to permit us to 
establish a relation between the social condition and retardation, 
except in a general way. Each district, however, is composed of a 
number of political wards, some of which are nearly homogeneous 
socially. In District 1 the retardation is 41.8 per cent, the wards 
with poor social conditions showing about 3 per cent more retarda- 
tion and the better residential wards about 3 per cent less. For 
District 2, with 44.5 per cent of retardation, the ward retardation 
is fairly uniform. In District 3, with a retardation of 47.0 per 
cent, the greatest variation is in the 30th ward, which has i-2.U 
per cent. In District 4, with a retardation of 45.1 per cent, the 
7th ward has 62.2 per cent (colored), and the Sth ward .OT-S jwr 
cent. The latter is a business section with very yiooT and hetero- 
geneous elements in the smaller streets. In District 5 the retarda- 
tion is 44.7 per cent, and shows the 10th ward with 53,7 per cent 
of retardation. This is also a business section with many apart- 
ment houses, and with a poor social clement in the side streets. 
District 6, with 37.2 ()er cent of retardation, shows 45.1 jier cent 
in the 14th ward, which has a considerable negro element besides a 
large number of foreigners. The 32d ward, which is a verj' 
good residential section, has a retardation rate of only 33.C )>er 
cent. District 7, wilh 35,5 per cent of retardation includes the 
factory wards, and there Is not m\ich difference in the |>ercentage 
of ret-ardation among them. District 8, with 38.5 per cent of re- 
tardation includes the Slst ward with 34.3 per cent, showing the 
effect of rural conditions. District 9, with 36.0 per cent of retard- 
ation, shows the 32d ward with 40.1 per cent. This ward includes 
two colored schools. The 43d ward has a retardatiou rate of 34.(i 
jicr cent. This is a good residential section. District 10, with 
33,3 per nmt of retardation, shows 2!). 9 per cent in th(^ 2.'ith ward 
and 37.3 per cent in the 45th ward. The former is a factory dis- 
trict, which has a rather low rate of retardatiim owing to the high 
elimination, while the latter contains a large percentage of foreign- 
ers, with a number of parochial schools, wlilcli always increase the 
rate of retardation. 

Many wards are diflVrenlly con,stituted socially in their 
various part.s, so that it would be profitable to investigate further 
the separate schools in each ward. The table on page 87 gives in 
more detail the social components of District 6. 

District 6 comprises five wards. In the 12th ward, which 
contains only two colored schools, the retardation is 34.8 per cent, 
although the schools contain 80 and 90 per cent of foreigners, but 
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Table VI. 



11 



DivlrioDS I 

OP K T j 



ISth 


. 34.8 




ISlh 


., 41.8 








Hancock 



17 

21 



2 19' 821 32.3 
4 25l 1088 36.6 



Vaux.. 

SOIh... 
Lynd.. 



7 
1.5 3.5 



5 1 24! 927, 44.1 
17 2 29! 1266 47.4 

2 9 386 28.0 



205 m: 



Rutledge.. 
WebulCT. . 



12 
17 12 
10 



3 15, 619 36.6 
1,30 1323138.1 
1 11 47.') 32,3 



Widcner.. 



12 'J 21 937 44.1 



Socul CompoaeaU 



Foreign ol low social oi 
, dition, 90 %. 
Foreign of low Bocial ct 
dition, 80%. 

Foreign of low tioci&l c( 
ditioD,807D,wi(h8light 
colored elemenf . 

Foreign of low social ci 
dition, 80%. 

Reaidential of lower order, 
colored 14^i, foreign 
30%. 

Foreign of low sorial co 
dition, 75%. 

Colored school, 

Kesidenliul of low< 

order, 25% colored, 

70% foreign. 
Foreign of lower order, 
, 80%. 
Residential, 10% foreign, 

negroes. 
Itcsidenlial of lot 

order, 40% foreign, 

negroes. 
Itdiidcntial, 10';^ foreign 

12% colored. 



3Sd.. 



Canioc . . . . 
Claghom , , 



3 11 

18 9, 

5 12 

16 10 



11 



1 15 615 29.0 
27 1201 35,7 

2 19 838 38 9 
2 28 1235 33.5 
21, 957' 36.5 
2 13, 556 21.5 



esidenl.Jal of highei 
order, good conditions, 
f-Ridrntiiil of highct 
order, 10% foreign, 

I of higher 



Kesidcnl 

Resideni 

order, 
Reside] 

Residei 

dilion 



Ilia) of highci 
10% foreign, 
itial of highei 
5% foreign, 
itial of highei 
very good con^ 
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these schools contain grades 1 to 4 onlj. In the 13th ward the 
Warner School, with 80 |)er cent of foreigners, has 37.6 per cent 
of retardation. The Wyoming School has 44.1 per cent o£ retarda- 
tion, about the average percentage for schools having a lai^ 
foreign element. Tlie schools of the 20th ward have a rather low 
[jercentage of retardation, considering the social components of the 
schools. The Lynd School has 44.S per cent of retardation, with 
70 per cent foreign and iJ5 per cent colored. The 32d ward shows 
a considerable decrease in retardation, the ward retardation being 
only 33.6 per cent, with no school varying mncb from the average 
except the Allison School, with only 29.0 per cent of retardation, 
and the Stokley School with 21.5 per cent. These schools are not 
fully graded, and draw their pupils from very good residential 
districts. 

We see that city, district, ward, and school are made up of 
distinct sociological units. In each of these units the home condi- 
tions are widely different. In those districts where retardation is 
greatest, the sociological imit proves to be the one in which home 
conditions are most unfavorable and even antagonistic to educa- 
tional influence. A course of study has been prescribed for the city 
as a whole, aa if the various districts were homogeneous units, eqnul 
sociologically and intellectually. This course of study is to be fol- 
lowed as closely for the foreigners in District 3, as for the native 
Americans in Dislrict 10, Can we expect et]ual results when we 
apply the curriculum inflexibly to these widely divergent social 
units? We must conclude that retardation is in a great measure 
the resultant of unfavorable home conditions, combined with an 
inflexible curriculum. 

Suix-rvision may overcome to a certain extent adversic condi- 
tions, by taking Ihese facts info consideration. The standards of 
itHiuii-ement must \k; differently a|)p1icd to the different sociological 
yrronps, Tn District ll, for exHuiple, we expirf to find a large j)er- 
eenlHjre of relardatiim, for bee an- u Ijirff*' foirifru element, ii 
large colored elemenl, au.I (with the rxeeptiim of the 32d wanl> 
[Kxir social ponditioua; yr-t in this dislrict with a e<iinparatively 
\KMir element from winch lo draw, we find a comparatively low rate 
of retardation. Why is it that th<' refardiifion in schools with 00 to 
SO per cent of foreigners dix's not l>eeiu to lie as prct as that in 
schools in other districts where conditiovs s"' annroximately the 
same? This district hns beeti under the sur^erintendence of one 
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who has been espociaily interested in the prol>Iein, and it would be 
fair to Mn_v tliaf th<? i^oursi^ of sliuly has Intn interpi-otwl Ifss rigidly 
and inon' in acconl with the needs of the sociological nnit. 

A closer study of the coloivd and foivigu clcinonts brings to 
light facts which »nbstantiate the conclusions already drawn. 
The Cul.m-d Eh;HC,l. 

In most of the schools of Philadelphia, white and colored 
pupils are mixed in varying proportions, According to the district. 
There are nine schools for colored children exclusively. The 
following table shows a surprising contrast between these schools 
and the others: 

Table VII. 

RETARDATION IN THE ( 



School 

J. Miller 

Polloek 

Catto 

Ramsey 

Purvia 

Vaux 


Diilriet 1 

1 ^ 

1 1 

3 1 

4 1 
4 : 
4 

6 1.5 
9 2 
9 i 
10 1 


P 


K 


T 


Gnuks 


Number 


Ret«d- 
■tioa 


Attend. 


2 
10 

9 
1 

3,5 
5 
3 
2 


1 




3 

11 
8 
10 

1 
6 
8 
4 
3 


1-4 
1-.5 

11 

1-6 


148 
413 
336 
434 
31 
205 


60,6 
67.3 
70.9 
46-4 
66-3 
72.0 
38.2 
39 3 


83. 7" 
83.3 
80-7 
76.3 
93.5 
76 
80.2 
80.0 
84.7 


Meehan 

Wiimot 


1-1 
1-8 


175 
138 



In District 1 the J. Miller School has fi8.2 per cent of re- 
tardation, against 41.8 for the diatrict, the .-school having the next 
highest amount of retardation being the Boon's Dam, with 49,1 
per cent (8 per cent colored). In District 3 the Pollock School 
has 60.() per cent of retardation, against 44.5 per cent for the 
district, the school having the next highest amount of retardation 
being the Florence, with 5G.0 \tor cent (nearly 100 per cent for- 
eign). In District 4 the Oatto School has 67,3 per cent of re- 
tardation, and the Ramsey 70,9 per cent, against 45.1 per cent 
for the district. The Keystone School, 44 ]>er cent colored, has 
the next highest amount of retardation, 57,8 per cent. In Dis- 
trict fi the Vanx School has 66.3 per cent of retardation, against 
37.2 per cent for the district. The Hancock School (13 per cent 
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colored), with 47.4 per cent retardatioD, has the next highest 
{lercviiliigf!. Ill Diatriet K Llic ilill School and the Meehau have 
iiJ.S jier «!iit and 5S.'2 per «'iit of retardation re3|>ectivt;i^, agiiinat 
llo [Ksr cent for the district. The CJilbert Schwil (« [«t cent 
ciilorcd), with 51.0 jujr eciit, stands next. The high percfDtage 
of relurdation hcic, hovvever, seems to he due to local causes, as 
the ilarnicr, which is next below, has only 45.0 per cent, and the 
percentages of retardation of the schools below this fall off nor- 
mally. In District 10 the Wilmot School has 59.3 per cent of re- 
tardation, against 33.3 per cent for the district, the next school 
being the Martin, with 51.1 per cent. This school has a large 
foreign element and also draws a number of its pupils from three 
parochial schools in the neighborhood. The Marshall School fol- 
lows the Martin, with 4(j.5 per cent, after which comes the Lawn- 
dale, with 40.2 per cent, which is more typical of the district. 

In every case the colored schools are far above the others in 
the amount of retardation. Taking the schools with 20 per cent 
colored children or over, we can see an increase as a whole in 
retardation. With 8188 colored pnpila showing so great an amount 
nf retardation, it is obvious that the total retardation is affi'cted. 
In comparing the grades this colored retardation is a considerable 
factor, art the colored pupil docs not often get above the sixth grade 
before leaving school. One result of this is to swell the amoimt of 
retardation in the fourth and fifth grades. 

If we look over the retardation of the several districts we 
see that District 7 has practically no negro element and that in 
Districts 8 and 10 the negro element is only 2.1 per cent and 1.4 
per cent respectively. District 6, on the other hand, has a large 
percentage of colored pu]>ils (7.1 per cent) and still has a com- 
paratively low rate of retardation. Districts 3 and 4 have the 
largest percentages of retardation and also the largest proportion 
of negroes. It is not contended that the negro element is the prin- 
cipal cause of the greater retardation in these districts, but that 
it is one of the factors. This sociological element iniluences the 
whole system and adds to the amount of retardation. It ia a ques- 
tion whether the course of study is suit^-d to the negroes, as the 
educational results are so far behind those in the other schools, 
and it is very doubtful whether even a liberal interpretation of the 
course of study would meet the educational necessities of this 
group. 

{To he. cotirhided.) 
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Henllh and Medirnl Inspertiou of School Children. By Walter S. Cor- 
nell, M.T>. Pliilu.letphia : F. A. Davia Company, 1!H2. Pp. 
xiv+614. 

Dr. Cornell hna been for six y<iar.s a medical inspector anil is now 
Director of Metlical Inspection in the Philadelphia Public Schools.' In 
the oouree of this experience he has worked out many problems to a 
solution, and has become an authority upon methods. His book is, in 
the first place, a practical manual for the medical inspector, and in the 
second place a work of reference for the teacher who wishes to take an 
intelligent part in the movement for popular hygiene. Extensive as the 
volume is, "only general information is given on the treatment of diseases 
and defects," Dr. Cornell explains, for he "does not care to participate 
in home medication based on incorrect diagnosis." 

The first one hundred and fifty pages of the volume discuss medical 
inspection, its object, administration, correction of defects, results, and 
its present status in the United States. In this section the various 
blank forms, many of which have l)eeii devised hy Dr, Cornell, are par- 
ticularly valuable. They include records, notices to porenta and nurses, 
and reports of all kinds. 

Speaking of the position of the medical inspector, Dr. Cornell says, 
"Harmonious relations between the medical inspectors and the other 
physicians of the community are essential. It is impossible, as long as 
medical inspectors engage in private practice, for them to avoid the 
reputation of building up a clientele through the lever of their school 
work. . . The solution appears to lie (o) in the use of teachers, nurses, 
and social visitors for personal interviews with parents. . . (b) The 
medical inspector should keep hia personality as much as possible in the 
background by signing parents' notices without his address, and by living 
outside of his district when this is not an obvious inconvenience, (c) 
A better care by practising physicians of the children whom they regard 
as their patients." 

In discussing the co-operation of teacher, child and parent, Dr. 
Cornell remarks, "The teacher can, first of all, exercise the art of pre- 
ventive medicine. She can keep her room well ventilated, abolish the 
common slate-pencil box and the common drinking cup, see that her 
children have proper-sized desks, give the children nerve-resting periods 
of relaxation, and changes of work, and treat them so gently that nerve 
storms are unknown. . . I have gone into so many class rooms in the 
elementary schools whose foul, warm atmosphere almost made me sick, 
that it is proper to call attention to this neglect of the underetanding and 
practice of ventilation by school teachers." A little further on he adds, 
"Let me not be misiinderstood. The fault lies not with our teachers. 
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but with tlicir trnitiiiig. They cannot even interpret the me<lical 
inriptH-tor'a nvi>nl iiti the chiltl'ii hculth canl. When our normiil M-hools 
wiike nil, anil »iteiiil a few dullars for actual 8i)ecimonM inHlenil of <!i'1)oih1- 
inf( entirely npon pnper ileHcriptiuns ; when teachers are taught lo look 
into a uhild'a mouth innteatl of leamitig about intestinal villi and con- 
voluted renal tubuhis, the teacher will know somethiuR ubont the sub- 
ject and act with interest and confiilenee." 

The sections un hygiene and school sanitation are highly interest- 
ing, and contain many- ideas which a teacher may apply directly to 
enliven the routine of class work and increase the vigor of her pupils. 
Dr. Cornell discusses the lighting of school rooms, ventilation and open 
air clasnes, physical training, recreation, sources of contagion, and 
methods of cleaning, concluding with a brief hut stirring chapter on 
personal hygiene. 

The remaining two-thirds of the book is concerned with the defects 
and diseases prevalent among children, taking up in turn tlie eyes, nose 
and throat, ear, teeth, nervous system, mental deficiency, the skeleton, 
nutrition, the skiu, speech, and infectious diseases. The chapters on the 
eyes, nose and throat, and ear, are among the l>est in the book, and 
should be studied carefully by every teacher of young children; while 
the chapter on mental deficiency presents the varieties of mental defect 
so clearly that any medical inspector who is not already a neurologist 
can use it as a guide in rough classification. 

Parts of this section on mental deficiency have appeared as articles 
in The PavcHOLoaiCAL Clikic, as have parte of certain other chapters, 
notably those on nervous disorders of school children, penny lunches, 
and school nursing. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
The Summer Clnss for Bright Children. 

In the March number of TiiK Psviiiouxjical Cunic announcement 
was made of two special classes to be conducted b.v the Psychological 
Laboratory and Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania during the 
summer session of 1912. Miss Walsh and Mrs. Pfeiffer, who taught the 
class for backward children at the University last summer under Miss 
Farrell, will again have charge of a similar class. The bright children 
will be under the teaching of Miss Maud L. Parker, of New York, who 
will aim to take them over one term of the regidar school curriculum in 
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PRELIMINAKY KEPORT ON THE TREATMENT OF 

STUTTERING, STAMMERING, AND LISPING 

IN A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 

Bt Michaei. Levibe, A.M., 

Teacher in Public School 6Jf, New York City.^ 

The first question is : what is the difference between atuttering 
and stammering, terms which are used interchangeably by the 
lajman? According to modem pbj^ology thej both denote a 
disBBse of the mechanism involved in the production of speech, 
distnrbances in the organs governing respiration, phonation, and 
articulation. While manj authorities differentiate stuttering from 
stammering, others claim that fundamentally they describe one 
and the same condition. Writers who have accepted the view that 
atuttering and stammering are one disease, have made subdivisions 
based on the kind of cramps experienced by the patient while 
apeaking. For the purposes of this discussion, however, it will be 
convenient to separate the two terms and to allot to each its 
peculiar symptoms. 

Stuttering may be used to denote faulty speech as a result of 
respiratory disturbances, the defects being in the muscles of res- 
piration, or in the larynx, or in both. Stammering, ou the other 
hand, may be used to denote a disability of the muscles of articula- 
tion. These defects do not include disorders of speech associated 
with brain leeions, or the conditions described under such terms 
as Stammeln, Homatummheit, or other speech abuormalitieB. 

The possible physiological causes of stuttering are very com- 
plicated, but two at least may be distinguished. Stuttering ia 
caused by highly intensified nervous impulses which pass not only 
to the nerves controlling laryngeal activity, but also to those gov- 
eming other motor activities. In many instances theee other activi- 
ties at first offer relief, but finally become involuntary, so that the 

■Pabllc School No. M ti under tbe mptnltloQ of AttoettM BaptrtDtcndcnt 
QnttiTO StnabcniniiUcr and District SnperliitftDdcat John W. DstIi, to both of 
whom ttaa writer la Indebted tor sriDiwthetlc eo-operatlon, and alao to Principal 
miUan B. Oradr, whoae ■nneetiona end kind atttotanee made the work pontbla. 
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patient is uiuible to speak -without them. In m&nj casea, however, 
thea6 associated motor activities are involuntary from the begin- 
ning. This is self-exphmatoiy when we remember that tha laryn- 
geal nerves are branches of the vagus. All the muscles except the 
thyro-cricoid, which innervated by the superior laryngeal, receive 
nerve filamenta from the inferior laryngeal branch of the vagus, 
the fibres being derived from the accessory roots. This cranial 
nerve iMids off branches which supply the heart and other internal 
organa. Moreover, the vagus has practically the same origin as 
the {^oeso-pharyngeal and the facial nerves. The glosso-pharyn- 
geal supplies motor fibres to the musdes of the pharynx and the 
base of the tongue, and secretory fibres to the parotid gland. The 
facial motor branches supply the muscles of the face, scalp, and 
ear, while its secretory fibres supply the submaxillary and sub- 
lingual glands. It is not surprising, therefore, that in severe 
attacks of stuttering not only do the lips move, but also the head, 
the jaws, the eyes, the nostrils, the arms and the legs in a frantic 
endeavor to produce the desired sound. These are the external 
manifestations. There are concomitant internal manifeetationi 
such aa palpitation of the heart, dull pain in the stomach, parched 
throat, and other depressing symptoms. 

Stuttering may be due to some aberration of the superior 
laryngeal or recurrent fibres. The temporary paralysis of these 
fibres deprives the stutterer of the power to speak because this 
nerve controls the smaller muscles of the larynx which in turn con- 
trol the size of the glottis. The sudden changes in the larynx de- 
stroy the rhythm of breathing which is of fundamental importance 
to normal speech. 

Aa distinguished from stuttering, the term stammering may 
be used to denote defects of the speech organs employed in pro- 
ducing consonants. The patient repeats involuntarily the sound 
of a consonant several times before he can glide on to the next 
sound. Aa a rule the stammerer apeaka vety rapidly when be is 
not in difficulty. In all cases there seems to be a lack of proper 
respiratory control. 

The views expressed by the leading German authorities (see 
bibliography, page 106) ahow that at present there is no consensus 
of opinion as to the causes of stammering and stuttering. The 
best criterion of their theories would be the results of methods 
baaed upon them. Without doubt many factors are involved 
in producing stuttering and stammering, and many causes are 
aaeifned, the most common of which are fear, imitatitm, injury to 
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organs of articulation, and heredity. An investigation of thirty- 
two cases showed the following cauaea. In the caae of the four 
marked "unknown," the parents simply stated that their children 
had suddenly developed the habit. 

TABLB I. CAUSES OF STUTTEBINQ AND STAUUBIUNO. 

Imitation 7 

Besults of disease 8 

Nervousness caused by fright 13 

Unknown 4 32 

The defects made their appearance between the ages of five 
and eight years, and in hut one case did a pupil begin to stammer 
after he had attained the age of eight. 

Lisping is a relatively minor speech defect, usually due to 
absence of front teeth, an unusual protrusion of the lower jaw, 
to oareleesness, and in many cases to a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the position of the tongue and the shape of the mouth 
necessary to the production of various sounds. 

Assuming the truth of these fundamental considerations, yet 
remembering that our inferences are based on the limited material 
supplied by a single city school, let us inquire: 

(1) What is the percentage of stutterers, of stammerers, 
and of lispers in the school 1 

(2) What effect does school life have on the production of 
speech defects? 

(3) What specific remedial measures may be adopted? 
The figures given in Table II are very conservative, in that 

they represent only the pupils who are sent to the speech class 
because their speech is so poor as to handicap their progress. It 
is probable that a thorough examination of all the pupils in the 
school would largely increase these figures. 

TABLE n. 

PerMDt ot 
tot 

2997 

Investigations conducted abroad, in German and Belgium 
(see bibliography, page 106), show approximatoly similar results. 
As an index of general conditions the figures correspond to those 
pwa in taUe II, and while it may sebm premature to goieralize. 
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jet it seenu as if a thorough investigation of the problem in our 
city scboole would reveal an even higher percentage of speech de- 
fectives hero than abroad. 

In addition to ascertaining the number of speech defective in 
the Bchoola, an interesting problem would be to find the distribution 
of such pupils in the grades, with a view to drawing conclusions 
as to the influence of school conditions in producing speech defects. 

A careful atudy of the problem of distribution and Bcbool 
influence hj Kouma in Belgium showed that the proportion of 
lispers diminishes from the first to the sixth school year, while 
the proportion of stutterers and stammerers increaaea in the same 
period. His figures also show a gradual increase in the number 
of stuttering and stammering boys from the first to the fourth 
grades, as in the following table: 

TABLE m. 

Tirst year 8 per cent 

Second year 1.3 " " 

Third year 2.0 " " 

Fourth year 2.4 " " 

Fifth year 1.8 " " 

Sixth year 2.3 " " 

Table IV shows the distribution of children with speech de- 
fects in Public School No. 64, New York City, (see page 97). 
In this table the number of stammerers, stutterers and lispers 
in each grade represents the number sent to the speech class by 
the grade teachers. Owing to duties imposed upon them by their 
parents, many of the children could not attend either the morning 
or afternoon sessions. As the table shows, only sixteen of the 
thirty-seven lispers attended the speech class. 

A study of table IV will show that lisping is greatest in the 
early school years, and that it has a tendency to become less as we 
approach the third and fourth years. On the other hand the per- 
centage of stammerers and stutterers increases rapidly. Few if 
any are found in the early grades, but the number increases until 
we have as many as 1 per cent in the eighth year of the elementary 
course. These results are substantially in accord with the findings 
of Kouma. Apparently the school is increasing rather than de- 
creasing the number of speech defects. It is true that, as Ronma 
has remarked, indifference and neglect on the part of parmta, 
are factors ocHatribnting to the acquiaition of babiti of faulty 
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TABLE IV. — DISnUBDTION OP DSncnVB BPBAKE&S IN POBUC SCHOOL HO. 64 
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55 


1.8 


32 


37 


1.2 


16 


92 


3.0 



speech by children, nevertheless, modem pedagogical methods prob- 
ably produce many stutterers and stammerers. Devioee such as 
perception cards, rapid oral arithmetic, rapid interrogation, com- 
pulsory answering irrespective of the pupil's readiness and willing- 
ness, and those school activities in general which require intense 
mental effort combined with immediate oral response, frequently 
tend to transform a nervous tendency into a disease. There are, 
of course, still other factors within the control of the school. For 
example, a number of children who have been under instruction 
ia the speech class have relapsed into their former manner of 
speech shortly after promotion into a new class. Investigation 
has proved that various influences such as nagging, over-pressure, 
sarcasm, and mimicry of classmates, all tend to disturb the pupil 
and hinder him from living up to the standards set for him in the 
speech class. 

The pertinent qiiestion still remains, what specific remedial 
measures can be adopted to assist the child with defective speech. 
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The first problem is one of organization. There are various posgi- 
We modes of grouping such pupils : 

(1) Isolation and segregation of speech defectives in a spe- 
cial class, the session of which shall last from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

(2) Compulsory attendance of speech defectives in the room 
of a rt^lar teacher, preferably a departmental teacher, who hav- 
ing been relieved of official class work, can give within the limits 
of the school session, instruction for an hour or more daily to 
pupils who report to his room. 

(3) Attendance, compulsory or optional, of speech defectives 
before the regular session (8 to 8:30 a. m.) or after the regular 
session (3 to 3:30 p. m.) for instruction by a regular or a special 

' teacher. 

(4) Looking at the problem in terms of a school district, 
rather than one particular school, attendance compulaory or op- 
tional at a centrally located school, conforming to any of the fore- 
going schemes. 

Without going into the relative merits of these varioiis 
plans, it may be remarked that it is inadvisable to iscJate the 
defectives as suggested in (1). We may well apply to such papila 
the statement of Dr. James Kerr Love with reference to the deaf. 
Instead of stuttering, stammering or lisping being a reason for 
sending a child to a special class, it is a good reason for keeping 
him out of it. Grouping him with others like himself would make 
him more conscious of his condition and this consciousness would 
become the basis of timidity. Moreover, it ia obvious that normal 
pupils can set a better standard of speech than can any group of 
speech defectives. In connection with (2) it may be noted that a 
special class takes the pupil away from his regular lessons and 
retardation may result, not only directly from speech defects, 
but indirectly from absence during periods of instruction in sequen- 
tial subjects. 

Conclusions like the above led to the organization In Public 
School No. 64 of a class which met for two short periods daily, 
one in the morning prior to the opening session (8 to 8 : 30 a. m.), 
the other at the close of the aession (3 to 3 : 30 p. m.). The grade 
teachers were urged to co-operate by attending a session of the 
speech class to note the method of instructing the pupils, and by 
making the pupils conform to certain standards in the dally reci- 
tation. The speech defectives were told to consult with their regu- 
lar class teachers and to indicate their willingness and readiness 
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to recite orally by raiBing the band. When reciting, the pnpili 
are eupposed to stand erect, to take deep breaths, to talk very 
slowly, and to try to vary the pitch. The teachers were requested 
to encourage the pupils to live up to these requirements. To 
compel speech defectives to recite in response to questions sharply 
put when they are not ready with an answer, frequently throws 
them into such a nervous state that in their attempt to answer, they 
will relapse into their former habits and nullify the results of 
special instruction. 

Three forms of exercises were employed in the morning and 
afternoon speech classes. 

(1) An exercise to build up the weakened respiratory system. 
For this purpose, use was made of the "Two-minute drill" as given 
in the city schools. This drill, when properly done, becomes a 
"minute-and-a-half drill," and consists of deep breathing, arm- 
stretching, and forward bending at hips to touch tips of fingers to 
toes, knee-bending with thumbs looked behind back. Abdominal 
breathing was taught and a conscious use of this mode of breath- 
ing was encouraged. 

(2) A second exercise for the purpose of recapitulating the 
steps taken by a young child in acquiring speech. This exercise 
wan based on Wundt's Development of Speech in Children (Enl- 
ivicklung der Kindersprache). Inarticulate sounds (SekreUaute) 
gradually lead to the development of articulate sounds, and theee 
in turn lead to the word in the sentence. 

(3) Ear training. This enables the pupil to bear bis own 
voioe and to make an effort to change the tone of his speaking 
voice frcmi a low monotonous pitch to the modulated speech of a 
normal child. Inasmuch as speech defectives tend to crowd their 
speech and use a faster tempo than normal, a metronome was em- 
ployed to give the pupil a standard by which to measure the gait 
of his speech. 

In the first exercise, the effort is made not only to strengthen 
the weakened respiratory and circulatory system, but to impress 
npon the pupil the fact that proper breathing is a means of over- 
coming bis difficulty. The child is placed on bis back and told to 
inhale and to feel the movement of the belly wall during inhalation 
and exhalation. In a stutterer, during these respiratory move- 
ments, a marked quivering of the diaphragm may be felt The 
pupil can not control his breath in exhalation, nor can he in any 
wa^ check the quivering of the diaphragm. Moreover, the breath- 
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ing is usually verj shallow. The pnpil is made to realize these 
defects, and at once puts forth a conscious effort to take deeper 
breaths and to control the exhalation. Constant practice of abdcnn- 
inal breathing causes the spasmodic contractions of the diaphragm ' 
to disappear and enables the pupil to control hia breathing. The 
following exercises for strengthening the diaphragm are used. 
The pnpil is told to inhale deeply and then to exhale slowly 
with tlie tmgue, teeth and lips in the position for pronouncing 
the consonants / or v. At the beginning of the work, the length 
of time the child can sustain a tone is usually very short, but he 
is encouraged to hold a definite tone until perfect ccmtrol of the 
diaphragm and larynx is obtained. To a moderate d^ree, relaxa- 
tion of the muscles of the laiynx is obtained through suggestions as 
to the poise of the head, absence of collar pressure, front or back, 
the necessity of talking "up," etc After telling the pnpil that 
he should have a sense of ease in the throat, breathing exercises tie 
begun. Inbalati(»i is performed very slowly, and exhalation as- 
sumes the Bonnd of ah. Inaudible at first, the sound becomes 
louder and louder in successive drills until finally it is normal. 

^liie secOTid exercise is then begun. ExpiratiMi takes the 
form of a vowel or a series of vowels, for the defective never 
falters on a von«l but always on a consonant. The vowels ere sung 
and sustained at a definite pitch. In the early stages of the worli^ 
tlie duration of this sound varies from five to ten Beomds, but after 
a few days' practice, it reaches thirty to fifty seconds. That is 
to say, during one exhalatitm, the vocal cords, the glottis and the 
diaphragm, can be so regnlated as to allow the continuation of 
one sound for half a minute or longer. The exercise is repeated 
with each vowel in turn. Later the vowels are combined with 
single ccoisonants, as ha, he, hi, bo, hu, and the series is gone 
through with one breath. Drills on the more difficult consonants 
follow, special attention being given to the peculiar difficulties of 
the individual children. To some g gives the most trouble, to 
others h, p, it, v, etc Frequently, the initial conSMiant of the 
pupil's name is the most difficult. The moat difficult c<Hisonant, 
whatever it may be, is combined with a vowel and a method is 
devised by which the pupil eventually aucceeds in producing it 
easily. This sound is ^en combined with another consonant and 
both are prefixed to vowela, as pra, pre, pri, pro, pru. 

The third exercise is intended to develop a keen sense of pitch 
and rhythm. The pupils find little difficulty in repeating the syl- 
lables mentioned, especially in a sing-song manner. The introdnc- 
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tion of melody in speaking serves the Ter^'goix^ purpose of develop- 
ing a new habit; it produces a change of-t^^e> To break the 
pupib of the habit of speaking in a low-pitcbeS.ihDnotone, all the 
voweU and syUables were at first recited in a Bing-soog. This led 
to the fourth development, namely slower, rhythmic^sMech. The 
slower utterance waa taught through the use of a mefrQqone sod 
through simple rhymes or jingles. Varied intonation waa'AB[!uj*ed 
through imitation and by the use of charts containing sentences 
undersecwed with colored linee suggesting the proper variations Alf' 
pitch. For example, in the following sentcnceB the intonation id' 
a rising or a falling one, according to the thought expressed in the 
sentence, and the pupil is taught to indicate the change in tone 
by raising or lowering the hand. 
The Sag was raised. 

I walked down the steps. 

I jump up and down. 

Further sentences expressing everyday occurrences were put 
on charts and colored chalk used in marking the vowels, each vowel 
being marked with a different color. 

Inasmuch as the vowels are easiest for the pupil to soun^ 
this device seems to encourage him and enable him to master the 
ocsisonants more easily. In cases where the first word in a sen- 
tence b^ns with a consonant, and difficulty is encountered in 
Bounding it, the pupil is taught to introduce a vowel before the 
consonant. For example, in the sentence, "Prince Qeorge became 
King of England," if the initial consonant prevents the pupil from 
getting a start, be is instructed to read the sentence as though it 
were "A Prince Qeorge," etc Having once got imder way 
through the help of such a device, the child encounters no further 
difficulty provided the respiratory activities are normal. He 
th^i practices the initial sound in this connecticm until he can 
repeat the sentence with ease. Merely suggesting that the pupil 
can say a word often enables him to do so ; he becomes confident, 
and finds himself trying to verify his growing belief in his 
ability. 

Drills in reading the vowels in a sentence are also very help- 
ful. A rhyme ie written on a chart and all the vowels are marked 
in their characteristic colors. The pupil then reads the vowels 
slowly in a sing-song manner according to one of the five types of 
melodies shown in Fig. 1. The consonants are then slipped in and 
the pupils read the entire sentence in a musical tone. The selection 
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and preaeotation of reading material is of great importanoe, and 
should come as a final step in the treatment. 

The pupils are taught to be self-critical of their speech. Inap- 
propriate movements, a dull monotonoua tone, lack of breath, care- 
less pronunciation or munciation, — all these faults arouse imme- 
diate criticism. Through experience the pupil learns (1) to inhale 
until the belly wall is well exfe'nded; (2) to speak slowly and in 
rhythm ; (3) to use a melody ; (4) to pay close attention to vowels ; 
(6) to introduce a vowel when in straits. 

The application of these exercises was fraught with difficulty. 
The oral renditiiMi of any selection from the reader seemed to 
undo all that bad been laboriously accomplished. The pupils sttU 
lacked power and confidence, and the sight of a reader or any 
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other book made them revert to their old habits. This maj have 
been due to the association of a reader with the unsympathetic 
audienoe in the classroom. For a long time it was hard to develop 
a type of recitation other than that of question and answer, which 
would serve for the application of principles already taught; but 
the imitative instincts of the children si^^geated a i^an which was 
followed with excellent results. They originated games which 
were nothing less than a dramatization of familiar occupatiims. 
One game that proved very effective was called "grocery." The 
pnpils first told what could be bought in a grocery store, and then 
chose a grocer, several clerks, errand boys, and so on. Although 
it usually required an entire period for the mere organization of 
the game, it was worth while because it aroused a deep interest in 
the vfork.. The pupils talked freely and seemed to foi^t their 
difficulties. The next two or thi^ periods were spent in buying 
at the imaginary shop, the grocer, his clerks, and the purchasers 
taking their respective positions, and conducting the transactions 
in a realistic manner. This type of play became very popular 
with the children. The b-ansition from this to the dramatization 
of reading material would not be too difficult 

The oourse of work bri^y outlined above tended to make the 
atotterers and stammerers optimistic. Each felt that through his 
own efforts he had ceased to be a legitimate object for the gibes of 
hia clasamatee. Even if he bad not been entirely cured, at least 
be felt more confid^it of his ability to improve, and the attempt 
had been made to imbue him with the idea that if be faithfully 
followed up the work he was bound to succeed. 

Lispers include that group of defective speakers who are 
unable to give certain letters their proper sounds. This inability 
may be due to the persistence of a habit formed in childhood of 
dropping the final syllable or of substituting sounds for those 
required in a word. The latter form of speech is often called 
"baby-talk" or more properly "infantile stammer". It may bs 
due to malformation or late development of the teeth, and in the 
case of many foreign pupils, to a lack of knowledge as to the posi- 
tion of various parts of the articulatory apparatus for the produc- 
tion of certain sounds. Figure 2 shows the position of the tongue, 
teeth and lips to form such difficult sounds as r, ih, I, s, v and wk. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that the most difficult sounds were 
the sis just mentioned, and w, z, d and i. The s and z are espe- 
cially difficult for children who lack the incisor or canine teeth, 
and they frequently substitute th for a or z. The I, r, t, d, wA and 
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w are usually mispronounced because of inability to place the 
tongue, teeth and lips in the proper position. 

In ooirecting such defects the work is individual. Eacb 
pupil is studied thoroughly and his difficulties understood. In 
cases where nothing could be done because of Uie ctmdition of the 
teeth, the children were advised to consult a dentist and then 
return to the class. The pupil who lisps the I, is brought before 
a mirror and shown how to place bis tongue in order to sound the 
letter. He then repeats numerous words containing I, and practice 
in reading from a book follows. To make the sound of *, the 
pupil is told to close his teeth and to touch them lightly with his 
tongue. After he masters the position he is told to blow his 
breath between his teeth. The letter r is sinned against chiefly by 
our foreigners and "baby-talkers". It is especially difficult for 
Russian Jewish chtldron. The tongue plays an important part in 
the production of the r sound, being placed opposite the middle 
of the hard palate and vibrated while ita outer edges rub against 
the bard palate. This sound, like the I, is taught with the aid of a 
mirror, and also by imitation of another pupil who practices at 
the same time. Wh is not a difficult sound, except for the for- 
eigner. The pupil is told to protrude his lipa in the form of a 
funnel and to blow out his breath as if trying to cool a spoonful 
of hot liquid. V, which is sometimes interchanged with w, is 
made by placing the upper teeth on the lower lip and blowing 
the breath between the lip and the teeth. Th, a sound incorrectly 
given by many, is made by placing the tip of the tongue between 
itie upper and lower teeth and quickly withdrawing the tougne 
while allowing the breath to escape between the teeth. The sound 
may also be made by opening the teeth and forming a slip between 
the npper teeth and the tongue, but the former method was used 
because it proved to be easier. T is made by placing the tongue 
on the upper teeth, d by placing it on the hard palate near the 
teeth. The mouth, of course, is open and the breath is forced out 
while the tongue is rapidly moved downward. 

Only two pupils found trouble in forming the eh and ah 
sounds, which as they gave them, were thick and resembled the 
escape of steam. On close examination it waa found that the 
mouth was drawn to one side and the sound emitted through an 
aperture made by the lips and teeth. The defect was overcome 
by making the pupil control the motion of his lijM and close the 
teeth as much as possible when producing tlk sounds. 
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Further study of Bpeecb defectives is urgently needed. 
Phy8iol<^cal investigation should he made of pupils who are not 
cured in a reasonable time, because of conditions obviously other 
than weak mentality. Pedagogical investigation should discover 
a method for the successful treatment of the^ peculiar cases. 
Statistics should he collected for the purpose of determining the 
character of the speech of pupils in city schools, so that the inves- 
tigator of speech defects may give his attention to those groups 
which most need his assistance. 
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RETARDATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

By Ryboit a. Phillips, Ph.D., 

Philadelphia. 

(Concluded.) 

The Foreign Element. 

The foreign element raises the retardation above the average 
for the citj, but not to as great an extent as the negro element. In 
studying this phase of the problem, such detailed statistics as ob- 
tained for the colored pupib were not available. We have secured, 
hovever, a list of the schools in Districts 1, 2, 3, 6, 6 and 10 
with over 25 per cent of foreign pupils. Districts 8 and 9 have 
no schools with over 25 per cent foreign. Bj foreign is here 
meant thoee whose home conditions are characterized by foreign 
customs and speecL 

Note must be taken not only of the rate of retardation of the 
school, but of the number of pupils and the grades in the schools, 
as the retardation in schools with grades 1 to 4 only, no matter 
what the conditions are, will be less than in fully graded schools. 
This is true to a less extent of schools which contain grades 1 to 
4 only. The table on page 108 shows the retardation of schools 
with over 35 per cent foreign pupils for six of the districts. 

Fitom this table we see that the schools with 25 per cent or 
more of foreign pupils range in retardation from 40 per cent up- 
ward. In some schools the percentage of foreign pupils rises to 
100 per cent, but in no school does the retardation equal that of 
the colored children. In schools with only 25 per cent foreign, 
other causes may reduce retardation. 

It is cttrious to note the relatively small percentage of i*- 
terdation in some of the schools of District 6 with 80 per cent 
and 90 per cent foreign, besides a considerable colored element: 
Hifflin School, 90 per cent foreign, with 32.3 per cent retarded 
Paxson " 80 " " " 36.6 " " 

Warner " 80 " " " 37.6 " " 

Penn " 80 " ** " 36.6 " " 

Webster " 40 " " " 32.3 " " 

These schools contain grades 1 to 4 only, but may be compared with 
schools of the same grades in Districts 2 and 3, wheh^the retard- 
ation is 40 to 60 per cent. 
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TABU vm. BBTABDATION IN BCHOOLS WITH OVER 25 FEB CENT FOKEION PDPIU 



Betatd- Attrod- 



Diatrictl. 

Point Breeie 

Boon's Dam. 
District 11. 

Read 

Taaker 

C3o0e 

Baugh 

Vwe 

Calhoun — 

Foy 

Sharewood. . 

Taggart 

District III. 

Hay 

Nri)inger — 

Stockdale... 

Washington. 

Wharton.... 

Burk 

Fletcher.... 

Florence 

Mt. Vernon . 

MerediUi. . . . 

Ralston* 

HandaU 

District V. 

Binney 

Forten 

Wliarton 

District VI. 

Mifflin 

Paxsoo 

Warner 

Wyoming... . 

Hancock 

I^rnd 

Penn 

W^Mter 

District X. 

LcHigfellow. . . 

MoClellan... 

Bride^Hirg. .. 

Martin 
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49.1 
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91.2 


46.4 


89.5 


46.1 


88.8 


40. B 


93.0 


41.1 


ftO.2 


44.5 


89.0 


43.1 


91.1 


47.5 


88.1 


45. 1 


83.2 


51,3 


91. ft 


54.8 


92.9 


55 2 


84.6 


53.9 


83.5 


38.2 


92.1 


45. ft 


93.0 


44.7 


89.4 


56.0 


88.5 


48.6 


92.9 


39.5 


04,8 


33.5 


92.6 


46.4 


87.5 


42.5 


91.8 


48.4 


90.4 


45.5 


88.5 


32.3 


90.2 


36.6 


82.4 


37.6 


86.0 


44.1 


89.9 


47.4 


89.4 


44.3 


88.8 


36.6 


87.3 


32.3 


87.1 
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Biunmary: 

(1) The home conditions of the Bocioli^cal units are an im- 
portant factor in retardation. 

(2) The negro element is out of accord with the educational 
a^stem, and is an important factor in retardation. 

(3) The same thing is true of the foreign element, to a less 
extent 

(4) Supervision ma; reduce retardation b; a more liberal 
interpretation of the course of study. 

Retardaiion in the Schoola. 

When comparing tbe retardation of different districts, it is 
desirable to know whether the retardation in each district is 
uniform throughout or whether the average is raised or lowered by 
certain schools. In tbe table on page 110 the schools in each dis- 
trict are arranged in groups according to tbeir perce^Ltage of re- 
tardation, e. g., there are four schools in District 1 with between 
35 and 40 per cent of retardation, four schools with between 40 
and 45 per cent, and so on. 

The first thing to note is the high percentage of retardation 
in the colored schools, the next is the comparatively low retarda- 
tion of schools with grades 1 and 2, or 1 to 4, only. Tbe retarda* 
tion in Districts 2, 5, 7 and 8 is more uniform than in tbe other 
districts. 

The schools in Districts 3, 3, 4 and 5 are much larger than 
those of Districts 9 and 10. In the former districts there are 
fewer fully graded schools, while in tbe latter group, especially 
District 10, the fully graded schools predominate. This is due, 
of course, to rural conditions. In these schools there seem to be 
conditions favorable to greater understanding of the individual 
needs of the child, owing probably to the fact that many of the 
schools are small and have few pupils in each grade. In the 
lai^r schools of the congested districts the Iockst«p of the cur- 
riculum must be preserved, even where individual instruction is 
most needed. This has tbe effect of augmenting the amount of 
retardation. Deficiency in certain branches, notably arithmetic 
and spelling, often is the cause of a pupil's failure to advance. 
Individual attention is not to be had, and the pupil's entire edu- 
cation must be neglected while be is making futile efforts to reach 
a fixed standard in these branches. Promotions should be made 
according to individual need, not by a fixed rule for the average 
child. A course of study must be liberally interpreted in the 
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1-4 -snidM 1-4 only. 
8 P •Frutioa Hlioot at SiAod <A 



classroom. In ever; class are fotmd the bright pnpils, the avenfe 
pupils, and the slov pupils. If the amount of detail required 
were varied to suit the ability of these three kinds of children, 
mnoh retardation would be avoided. This is only another example 
of what may be accomplished by superTision. 
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Acceleration. 
In previous itndies of retardation little attention has been 
given either to pupils of normal age for their grades, or to acceler- 
ated pupils. The following table summarizes the retardation, 
normal pr(^;res8, and acceleration for the ten districts. 
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39.2 
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40.3 
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The percentage of pupils making normal prepress ranges only 
between 28.5 per cent in District 3, and 32.3 per cent in District 
6, an average of 30.5 per cent. This is practically the same for 
boyi BB for girls, the former being 30.2 per cent, the latter 30.6 
per cent. Acceleration has a wider range, from 24.5 per cent in 
District 3 to 35.4 per cent in District 10. The girls are more 
accelerated than the boye, and are less retarded, but the percentage 
of girls making normal progress is about tbe same. Studying the 
separate Kboola in each district, it is found that the normal-prc^- 
resa pupils range only between 28 and 33 per cent. This holds 
good for the schools in Districts 3 and 4 where retardation is 
greatest, as well as for Districts 7 and 10 where it is leasL The 
acceleration in the schools of the different districts varies consid- 
flraUy, and we may t»y that the acceleration varies approximately 
inversely as tbe retardation, while normal prt^rees remains ap- 
proximately a constant. Tbe follovring table mmmarisea the 
retardation, normal pn^ress and acceleration for tbe city. 
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Boys 41.7 

Girls 39.2 

Both 40.3 



30.5 



29.2 



A study of the diatricts by grades shows that the nonnal 
remains approximately at 31 per cent for grades 8, 6, 3, 2 and 1, 
but falls off in grades 5 and 4, where the retardation is greatest, 
to 26.2 per cent and 25.9 per cent respectively. It rises in grade 
7 to 36.2 per cent. The acceleration bears a more direct relation 
to the retardation, the grade with a high retardation rate having 
a low acceleration rate and vice versa. The lowest acceleration is 
in grades 5 and 4, which have 19.1 per cent and 20.4 per cent 
respectively. The highest acceleration, 49.1 per cent, is in the 
first grade, due, of course, to early entrance. The eighth grade 
has the next hi^est percentage, 35.1 per cent. The following 
table gives the summary by grades for the city. 
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A further analysis of retardation and acceleration shows that 
the retardation extends through four years while the acceleration 
extends through only two years. 
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In all districts together there are approzimatel; 20 per cent 
retarded one year, 10 per cent retarded two years, 5 per cent 
retarded three years, and 3 per cent in Biatricts 1 to 6 and 1.5 
per cent in Diatricta 7 to 10 retarded four years. The difference 
in acceleration is very marked. The acceleration for one year 
ranges from 22.0 per cent in District 3 to 32.2 per cent in District 
10, but for two years it ranges only from 2.1 per cent in Districts 
3 and 4 to 3.5 per cent in District 7, 

Betardation for one year is the same for both boys and 
girls, 21.0 per cent, but retardation for two> three and four years 
is higher for boys than for girls. The following table gives a 
summary for the city: 

TABLB XIV. 

Rrtlrdcd Normal Aeeelenled 

1 JT. 2 jn. S rre. i jn. 1 ji. 2 fim. 

Boys 21.0 12.1 5.5 2.6 30.2 25.7 2.6 

Girls 21.0 11.0 4.8 2.2 30.6 27.5 2.6 

Both 21.0 11.6 5.1 2.4 30.5 26.6 2.6 

The most interesting fact in this study is brought out by a 
comparison of the normal and accelerated pupils for the years 
1908, 1909 and 1910. These tables have been compiled in the 
same manner as those for the retardation for the same years for 
boys, girls and both, for the ten districts. 

TABLE XV. NORMAl. PROORUS BT DIBTaiCTB FOR 190S, IQOS AMD 1010. 
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30.3 
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TABLE Xn. ACCZLEHATION BT DISTRICTS FOB 1906, 190S AKD 1010. 
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As the retardation for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 haa 
decreased from 42.1 per cent to 40.3 per cent and then to 38.8 
per cent, we should expect to find an increase in the amount of 
normal progress, but such is not the case. It is true thpre is a 
slight increase for 1909, but 1910 shows a very slight falling off. 
The acceleration, on the other hand, shows a corresponding regu- 
lar increase for boys as well as girls, averaging 28.4 per cent for 
1908, 28.2 per cent for 1909, and 30.6 per cent for 1910. From 
this it would seem that retardation is being increased as a result of 
supervision, which is pushing up pupils all along the line. This 
has been the true state of affairs, and furthermore, provision has 
been made in the system for the more rapid advancement of 
brighter pupils by means of the so-called "incidental promotion". 
The tendency thus shown to decrease the inflexibility of the cur- 
riculum is an undoubted sign of progress. The relation of 
retarded, normal, and accelerated pupils for the years 1908, 1909 
and 1910, may be graphically represented in the table on page 
116. 
Summary; 

(1) There is a considerable percentage of pupils accelerated, 
as well as of those retarded; 28.1 per cent of the hoys are accel- 
erated to 41.7 per cent retarded; 30.2 per cent girls accelerated 
to 39.2 per cent retarded; while 29,2 per cent of all pupils are 
accelerated to 40.3 retarded, 

(2) The percentage of pupils making normal progress ap- 
pears to remain a constant for hoys and girls at about 30 per 
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(S) While retardation has decreased during the past three 
jears, the amount of normal progress has remained approximately 
the aame, and acceleration has increased. This is to be accounted 
for by the effect of supervision in encouraging promotions all 
along the line. 

TABLB XVn. QBAPHIC BJBPRE8ENTATI0N OF RBTABDATIOX, NORMAL 
PROGKBB8 AND ACCBLBRATION. 
Percent. 1Q08 1909 1910 
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Relation of Retardation to Numher of Pupils per Teacher. 
The overcrowded condition of some Philadelphia schools sug- 
gests that this condition may have an important bearing upon 
the relative amount of retardation in the overcrowded districts. 
For a study of this aspect of the problem there should be available 
the number of pupils in each dass in each school, with the promo- 
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tion record of each clesa. This infonnation not being accessible, 
the following study has been based upon the number of pupils in 
the primary grades (one to four) of each school and the number 
of primary teachers in the same school, and upon the number of 
pupils in the grammar grades (five to eight) with the correspond- 
ing number of grammar teachers in each school. There is an ad- 
vantage in this division, as it is in the primary grades that over- 
crowding chiefly occurs and elimination is at the minimum. 

A study of the separate Bchools of the districts fails to reveal 
any constant relation between the number of pupils per teacher 
and the percentage of retardation. If the results of the investiga- 
tion of the separate schools are summarized by districts, it is 
seen that Districts 1 and 2 show five pupils per teacher more in 
the primary than in the grammar grades, with 5 per cent greater 
retardation in the latter than in the former. District 3 shows 41.8 
pupils per teacher in the grammar grades to 47.8 in the primary, 
with 49.1 per cent of retardation in the former to 46.4 per cent 
in the latter. District 4 shows 41.0 pupils per teacher in the 
grammar, to 44.4 in the primary, with 52.4 per cent of retardation 
in the former to 41.2 per cent in the latter. District 5 has 40,9 
pupils per teacher in the grammar to 44.5 in the primary, with 
52.1 per cent of retardation in the former to 41.8 per cent in the 
latter. The greatest divergence between grammar and primary 
retardation, with the least difference in number of pupils per 
teacher in grammar and primary grades is in District 6, with 40.3 
pupils per teacher in the grammar and 43.4 in the primary, with 
a grammar retardation of 45.4 per cent as against 32.6 per cent 
in the primary. District 7 shows 43.6 pupils per teacher in the 
grammar, 44.5 in the primary, with 40.2 per cent of retardation 
in the former and 33.2 per cent in the latter. In District 8 there 
are 42,4 pupils per teacher in the grammar, to 45.5 in the primary, 
with a retardation of 44.3 per cent in the former and 36.5 per 
cent in the latter. District 9 has 42.4 pupils per teacher in the 
grammar and 46.7 in the primary, with a retardation of 43.1 
per cent in the former to 33.9 per cent in the latter. District 10 
has 42.4 pupils per teacher in the grammar to 43.8 in the primary, 
with a retardation of 37.1 per cent in the former to 32.2 per cent 
in the primary. 

Here again there seems to be no relation between district 
retardation and the number of pupils per teacher in the district 
It appears that the primary grades may have more pupils per 
teacher than the grammar grades, and still do equally if not more 
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efficient work as measured by the criterion of retardation. TMe 
may be due to the higher requirements in the grammar gradea. 
The controlHog factor, as shown by the study of individual schoplfl, 
fieems to be the teacher. A good teacher with a large olass will 
get better results than a poor teacher with a small one. 

Elimination. 

If all children remained in school until they had completed 
the course as prescribed for the elementary grades, the comparative 
amount of retardation between cities and the districts of the 
same city would roughly measure the efficiency of the system. At 
the age of fourteen years, working certificates may be obtained, 
and elimination begins. A district with a low percentage of 
retardation may have a high rate of elimination, the rate of retar- 
dation appearing low because of the fact that many pupils drop 
out, who, if they remained, would raise the retardation rate. The 
reverse may also be true, namely, a district with a high rate of 
retardation may have a comparatively low elimination rate. In 
calculating elimination the method employed by Ayres has been 
used. 

In the following table the percentage of elimination has been 
computed for boys, girls and both for the ten districts: 



TABLE xvra. 
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It will be noted that the rate of elimination for girls is less 
than that for boys, being 61.7 per cent for the fonner with 39,2 
per cent of retardation, and 65.6 per cent for the latter with 41.7 
per cent of retardation. The elimination rate for both is 63.3 
per cent as against 40.3 per cent of retardation. 

In table XVIII B the districts have been arranged accord- 
ing to the amount of retardation with the corresponding elimina- 
tion. District 3 has the highest rate of retardation and also of 
elimination. Districts 4, 5 and 2 var; little in retardation, but 
Districts 4 and 5 have much lower rates of elimination than Dis- 
trict 2. District 1 has a medium retardation rate, and likewise 
a medium elimination. District 8 has a retardation which is 
higher by 2 per cent than that of District 9, but its elimination 
rate is lower by 11 per cent. District 6 has a rather low rate of 
retardation, and the lowest elimination. District 7 with a retar- 
dation of only 35.5 per cent baa an elimination of 72.0 per cent. 
This great elimination accounts for a mill district with poor social 
conditions having such a low rate of retardation. District 10 
has the lowest retardation rate, 33.3 per cent, and also a low 
elimination rate, 58.3 per cent. District 6 has a retardation of 
37,2 per cent with an elimination of 53.6 per opnt. The retarda- 
tion aud elimination rates of Districts 6 and 10 taken together 
tend to approximate each other, but the social conditions are very 
different in the two districts. It would aeem from what has 
already been said of District 6 that the adverse conditions had, in 
a measure, been overcome by supervision. The elimination is low 
becatue the retardation is low. It is failure to advance that raises 
the elimination, as may be seen by the dropping out of large 
numbers of pupils after the semi-annual promotions. 

District 7, with a retardation of 35.5 per cent and an elimin- 
ation of 72,0 per cent, seems to contradict the statement just made, 
but it must be remembered that District 7 is a factory district 
where it is customary for the children to go to work as soon as 
they are fourteen years old. It seems that foreign parents are 
more anxious that their children should remain in school, when 
this is possible, if they are making progress. 
Summary: 

(1) The retardation rate is often misleading in making 
comparisons where the elimination rate is not known. 

(2) The less retardation, if we except abnormal conditions 
(large proportions of foreign or negro population, factory districts, 
and in general very low social conditions), the leas elimination 
we find. 
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(3) Supervision may, by decreasing retardation, also lower 
the elimination rate. 
Beiardation hy Districts According to the Falkner Method. 

In a rec«it article by Faltner^ in The Pbyohoxooical 
Clinic, the common method of calculating retardation has been 
objected to as being cumberBome and not giving the true amount 
of retardation, because it fails to recognize elimination, which 
begins at fourteen years of age. It is suggested that retardation 
be calculated on a basis of the number of thirteen-year-old pupils 
who have not reached a certain grade, in other words that retar- 
dation be calculated at its maximum. The following table com- 
pares the retardation of the ten districts as calculated by the two 
methods. 

BT FALKNER METHOD AND REOULAB METBOD. 
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It will be noted that the maximum retardation by the FaHkner 
method is 76.1 per cent in District 3, as against 47.0 per cent in 
the same district by the regular method, and that the minimum 
is 57.6 per cent in District 10 as against 33.3 per cent in the 
same district. Kost of the other districts change order in amount 
of retardation when the Falkner method is used. District 1 is 
one point out; District 2, two points out; District 4 is three points 
out; District 5 remains the same. District 6 is one point out; 
District 7, tbree points; Districts 8 and 9, each one point out. 
The falling of District 4 from second place by the regular method 

[ Betardatlon, THi Paxcso- 
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to fifth place by the Falkner method ia doe to the comparativdj 
low rate of elimination, 67.9 per cent. District 7 changes from 
ninth place by the regular method to sixth place by the Falkner 
method on account of ita high rate of elimination, 72 per cent. 

The Falkner method evidently gives a much truer measure of 
an educational system if the elimination rate is not known, than 
does the regular method. On the other hand, it fails to take into 
consideration the entire number of pupils enrolled. It is valuable 
aa a supplementary method to check up results, and will often 
make the retardation statistics clearer and uncover facts that 
otherwise might pass unnoticed. 

Summing up the results of this investigation we note that 
to the pedagogical and psychological factors already recognized 
as contributing to retardation, we must add a third, the sociological 
factor. 

From the psychological point of view, we see the need of 
conditions which will make possible the giving of more attention 
to individual pupils, not only in their school work, but in deciding 
whether it is for the beat interests of the pupil to be promoted or 
left down, irrespective of the requirements for the average. 

From the sociological point of view, we see the need of a 
flexible course of study. The enrolment of the schools is made 
up of various sociological units, which with their varying home 
conditiona, must be carefully scrutinized before a fixed course 
of study is laid down for all. In the case of the negro, it seems 
that the curriculum at preeent is entirely unfitted to his capabil- 
ities. Apparently, the solution of this problem is to be found 
only in organizing colored schools with a special curriculiun. 

Supervision, we have seen, may reduce the retardation to a 
small extent by making wholesale promotions. This, however, is 
an attempt to remove the effect without eradicating the cause. 
On the other hand, by recognizing the psychological and sociologi- 
cal factors in the problem and making adequate provision for them, 
supervision may reduce the amount of retardation to a minimum. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 
We and Our Children. By Woods Hutchinson, U.D. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Company, 1911. Pp. x + 371. 

There was a time, not very remote, when medicine, physiology, and 
everything connected with them, were thought of as daric mysteriea 
into which the layman could not look with impunity. The doctor 
was a man of uncanny powers, and the average ailing mortal was quit« 
willing to place upon his professional shoulders all the risks that mi^it 
arise from meddling with the laws of the body. 

When the day of the modem medical textbook came, a great moss 
of useful knowledge was still bid from the everyday person under a 
verbiage whose technicality precluded inquisitive pryings. Even now 
the average textbook of ntedicine or physiology shows sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that eminent scientiats are not necessarily bom writ- 
ers or teachers. 

The ever-growing demand, however, by the reading masses for 
comprehensible books on these matters has stimulated more and more 
successful attempts to put information into what is termed "popular" 
' language. The medical writers are beginning to see the value of a 
literary style, and now and then a writer of real genius arises in that 
learned profession. Such a man has recently been making his presence 
felt by contributing articles of very great value, on subjects of medi- 
cine, hygiene, and the like, to popular magazines. And now comes a 
collection of excellent papers by him under the title "We and Our Chil- 
dren," a book well worth notice. 

This book embraces a wide range of related subjects, from a short 
chapter of simple advice, useful before the coming of the child, to a 
chapter concerning the overworking of children "on the farm and in the 
school." It cannot be said that much is brought out that is new. This 
quality would almost be superfluous, for the reason that reliable infor- 
mation on such subjects is bound to be new, as far as the average 
reader is concerned. Although the articles on the care of infants, the 
play of young children, the direction of their diet, and looking after 
their teeth, eyee and ears, do not contain much novel information, they 
do bring home to the arerage parent a fundamental knowledge of which 
too many are ignorant. To be sure Dr. Hutchinson shows us things 
now and then from unusual viewpoints, and amuses himself by breaking 
down, whenever be feels inclined, our oommon ideas, for instance, as 
to a deterioration of sight, hearing and smell as civilization develops. 
Particularly does he defend the American mother against the charges 
of physical incompetency, of selflshness, and of mismanagement of her 
(diildren. His arguments sre not mere rhetorical fiourishes; they are 
supported by reasons which are not only well put, but on the whole 
strongly and incontrovertibly put. 

(122) r- T 
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Ver; excellent, too, and about the most interesting chapter is that 
entitled "The Delicate Child." Under this heading are discussed not 
ouly the delicate and nervous child, but man; important problems 
cloeelr eonceniing the ordinary, everyday child, the ilia that may assail 
bim, and the crimes that with the best intentions in the world his own 
parents are likely to perpetrate upon him. Dr. Hutchinson makes a 
strong attack on the fallacy that the usual "plain" diet is best for chil- 
dren, and encourages a radical breaking away from our established idea^ 
as to what children should eat and what quantities of different foods 
tlie; should have. He strongly voices the plea that with younger ohil- 
drea the physical condition be largely depended upon to develop such 
"moral nature" as the child needs, on the old and proven theory that 
the sound body is likely to produce a sound mind. In this chapter he 
brings out clearly the value of the summer camp for boys and girls. 
"Here," says he, "the youngster can be given a chance actually to live 
and put into practice his daydreams, with paddle and moccasin and 
eagle feathers, and become for the summer a healthy, happy, unworried 
and brainless yoimg animaL" Such a life, according to Dr. Hutchinson, 
is much superior in its effects to that prevailing when boys are "torn 
out of their natural home surroundings and forced to herd together in 
dormitoriee and within bounds." But in a camp, "His absence is just 
long enough to develop a good, healthy attack of homesickness and 
appreciation of his privil^es and bleesings in the family circle, and at 
the same time to give opportunity for the development of a similar mel- 
lowing process in the mental attitude of the members of the family 
toward him." 

Finally, in "The Worship of the Race Stream" Dr. Hutchinson 
touchee upon important subjects in a wonderfully lucid and unusual 
way, giving us thoughts that cannot help but induce serious reflec- 
tion which may lead to practical results. 

C. K. T. 

NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Standard Form for School Financial Statistics, 

The U. S. Census Bureau has issued a pamphlet in which Messrs 
L. O. Powers and W. S. Smalt present and describe a standard form for 
reporting the financial statistics of public schools. The proposed form 
"is the logical outcome of a schedule arranged jointly by the Bureau 
of the Census and the U. S. Bureau of Education in the spring of 1900. 
Its use by the agents of the census for a few cities in 1909 and for all 
the cities of the country of over 30,000 inhabitants in 1910 demon- 
strated the need on the part of our city school systems of some common 
method of recording and publishing financial and other data. That use 
also disclosed certain imperfections of the schedule itself. In 1910 the 
Bureau of the Census, by correspondence and conference with repre- 
wntaUTes of the V, B. Bureau of Education, the National Education 
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Association, and the National Aflsociation of School Accounting Offloen, 
and with man; school auperintendenta, worked out the form of report 
iiere presented and the accompanying instructions. These are offered 
in the hope that study and discussion of the same may lead to the 
adoption of a uniform method of reporting financial data by the public 
school systems of the country." 

Among the adrantagea of the new form are tbe following: 

"1. It makes a sharp distinction between expentet, or coats of con- 
ducting school systems, and outlayt, or costs of acquiring, constructing, 
and equipping permanent school properties, and calls for the separation 
of the two claaees of costs, each from the other, and both from all other 
expenditures. 

"2. It providea for an orderly arrangement of all receipts and pay- 
ments under significant titles. In terminology and classification it 
corresponda with Schedule Q 34 now in use by the Bureau of the Census 
for reporting the financial statistics of schools. . . . 

"3. It presents a double classification of payments according to (a) 
the object of payments, and (b) the kind or type of educational activity 
thereby supported. Thus payments for teaching (an object of payment) 
are distributed into those for elementary schools, secondaiy schools, etc. 
(a kind of educational activity). This double classification is systema- 
tically carried out." 

In closing their monograph the authors make a suj^vstion which 
will be cordially approved by all who have occasion to use public 
school statistics. "It is recommended that cities and school districts, 
. . make reports showing their financial transactions for a period 
identical with their school year. Such reporta, if generally prepared, 
would make school statistics strictly comparable, and thus of greater 
value than at present." 

Copies may be obtained on application to E. Dana Durand, Ksq, 
Director of the C-ensus, Washington, D. C. 
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HOW DETROIT CARES FOR HER BACKWARD 

CHILDREN. 

Bt W. C. Maktittdale, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Mick. 

While much baa been said concerning the advisability of 
placing backward children in special classee, and the examination 
to be given to auch children upon entrance, little if anything haa 
been aaid concerning the method of procedure to be followed before 
a child can be transferred from a regular room to one of the special 
classes. 

In Detroit a systematic plan has been worked ont which has 
been in effective operation for the past two years, and is well 
worth consideration. Special education for backward children 
haa been carried on in Detroit for the past ten years. Work was 
bc^n in 1901, with the opening of one room, and since that 
time, eight additional rooms have been opened. From the begin- 
ning, it was found that a great many low grade children were 
placed in these rooms who were purely institutional cases. To 
eliminate these children, without giving offense to the parents, baa 
been a long and serious problem. 

From its introduction the work has been in charge of a Child 
Study Committee, organized by Superintendent Martindale. This 
cc»nmittee is made up of the President of the Board of Education, 
who acta as president; the Superintendent of Schools, who is a 
member ex officio; the Director of Kindergartens; Supervisor of 
Ungraded Rooms; Supervisor of Primary Grades; Principal of 
the School for the Deaf, and the Qeneral Supervisor, who acta as 
secretary of the committee. The committee assume? the entire 
responsibility for every pupil's admission to or exclusion from the 
special rooms, and that the work has been carried on in a wise 
and judicious manner is proven by the fact that few, if any, 
parents have ever objected to the rulings of the committee. 

In the fall of 1910 the Department of Special Education 
was organized and the nine special rooms, the school for cripples 
and schools for stammerers were placed under the direct supervi- 
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siou of the General Supervisor. She plans and directs the work 
of the special rooms, and assists the teachers by her helpful sug- 
gestions and sympathetic aid. 

For the past two years the Binet^Simon teats for intelligence 
hare been used as a basis to determine the mentality of backward 
children. When a principal or teacher arrives at the conclusion 
that a child is backward, a blank form called "Notice to parent" 
is filled out and sent to the parent asking him to consult his family 
physician concerning the child. If no results follow, ihe school 
principal then calls upon the regular school physician to make a 
physical examination of the child in order to ascertain if hie 
backwardness is due to defective vision, defective hearing, ade- 
noids, enlarged tonsils, or nervousness. The principal reports the 
result of this examination to the parent. If the parent is unable 
to provide proper medical attention the principal then reports the 
case to the Child Study Committee. This committee is able to 
provide free medical assistance to all needy children through the 
voluntary service of the best specialists of Detroit. These special- 
ists upon receipt of a note from the secretary of the Child Study 
Committee, examine free of charge any children who are brought 
to them, and if it is necessary to perform an operation for adenoids 
or enlarged tonsils, they will arrange that this be done. Where 
children cannot afford glasses, these too are provided without cost 
^m a fund set aside by the Detroit Teachers' Association. 

Since September, 1911, two hundred and fifteen pupils have 
been treated for defective vision and provided with glasses. A 
large number of cases of adenoids and enlarged tonsils have been 
operated upon and treatment given for nervousness, deafness, 
defective teeth, and infantile paralysis. 

After the child's physical defects have been remedied, if his 
mental condition still remains unchanged the case is again 
talked over carefully by the parent and the principal. The latter 
explains to the parent just what has been the result of the inves- 
tigation BO far with regard to the child and the effect of his 
mental or physical disability upon his work in school. The prin- 
cipal then proceeds to question the parent regarding the ancestry 
of the child, his home peculiarities, any illnesses that he may 
have had and any hereditary diseases which might have been 
transmitted to him. The teacher fills out the school history of 
the child, together with his personal characteristics. This report 
is then sent to the office of the Child Study Committee in 
duplicate. The Binet examiner, appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation, then visits the school which the child attends and gives 
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him the Binet test. Within a day or two the special physician 
appointed by the Board of Health to work under the direction of 
the Board of Education in its work of caring for the backward 
children, visits the school and makes a physical examination of 
the child. The statement of the parent as given in the report sent 
to the secretary of the Child Study Committee by the principal, 
together with the child's school history, reports of the Binet bk- 
aminer and of the school physician, ere then passed upon by the 
Child Study Committee. 

In the cases of low grade children whom the committee thinks 
it advisable to exclude, a second examination is made of the child 
by one of the mental specialists of the Child Study Conmiittee 
consultation staff. If he classes the child in the low grade group 
the case is again brought to the Child Study Committee and usually 
results in the exclusion of the child. This is done by sending a 
notice to the parent stating that his child has been excluded. The 
report and the notice of exclusion are signed by the Child Study 
Committee. 

Ko definite rule can he made to decide what children shall 
be admitted to a special room, as every child's case is unlike that 
of any other child. In general, children above the Third Qrade 
are not admitted to Detroit special rooms, and no pupil under nine 
years, unless he is two years behind grade, or over nine years, 
unless he is three years behind grade. 

While this is the guiding principle, still it is by no means 
closely adhered to, as the condition of the child frequently shows 
that be should be placed in a special room, even though his 
ctasstfication indicates otherwise. After it has been decided to 
send a child to the special room, the principal of the school to 
which he belongs is notified. The principal in turn notifies the 
parent, and if there is no objection on the part of the parent, 
the child is transferred. If, on the contrary, the parent does 
object on account of the distance or for any other reason, the 
case is dropped temporarily. Since September, 1911, 488 cases 
have been examined. The committee faaa recommended 190 of 
this nomber to the special rooms. Oot of this number, the parents 
of only sixteen have refused to allow their children to attend. 
Thirty-five children, who have been examined, have been unable 
to attend because there was no special room accessible to them. 
Car fare is provided by the Board of Education in all cases 
where it is thought necessary by the principal, but it is not deemed 
advisable to send children to a special room unless they can reach 
it by a direct car line. 
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Two years ago the new classification, which includes in the 
feebleminded group three claBses of children, the moron, imbecile 
and idiot, each of which ia sub-divided into three grades, high, 
middle and low, was adopted by the Child Study Committee. It 
wae decided to exclude from the Detroit public schools, all children 
in the idiot group and also those in the middle and low grade 
imbecile groups. Tbis rule has been rigidly adhered to, as it ia 
considered a waste of public funds to attempt to teach children 
of these classes, who are regarded by all specialists as unteaohable. 
This feature of the work is very important; it means the 
thrusting upon the streets of numbers of children who have no 
other place to go, because in Michigan, as in every other state, 
provision for the feebleminded is far from satisfactory. It is 
hoped through these severe measures to secure the establishment 
of a Home for Feebleminded Children, located in the vicinity of 
Detroit, the necessity for which can be shown in no better way 
than through letting the public know the number of children who 
are in the middle and low grade imbecile and idiot group. 

A recent mental and physical examination of all the pupils 
in the special rooms has just been completed and some interesting 
facts disclosed. While no child has ever been placed in a special 
room without a physician's examination, this was the first time 
that a mental examination had been made of pupils who wore in 
special rooms before the introduction of the Binet testa, two years 
ago. The Department of Special Education has been kept so bu^ 
examining applicants for the special rooms since the introduction 
of the new system that it had not been able before to make an 
examination of pupils already in the rooms. 

Of the 130 children examined, 16 were found to be of such 
low grade that they have been excluded permanently from the 
public schools; 67 were found who, while they can profit to a 
certain degree by continued attendance in these rooms, have no 
prospects of ever leaving the special room ; 47 of the pupils have 
prospects at some time within five months or a year of being 
returned to their regular classes. 

The work of the Detroit special rooms might be said to be 
three-fold : 

1. It acts as a clearing house to eliminate low grade children 
from the schools. 

2. It provides a place where middle grade feebleminded 
children may be given the advantage of some slight educational 
training combined with a large amount of hand work, which is 
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selected with ■. view toward its proinding them with some means 
of livelihood later on. 

8. It provides a place where children who are merely back- 
ward for various reasons may he placed for a length of time, 
varying from one jear to two, in order that special assistance may 
be given them to make up grade work. 

We are looking forward to the time when rooms will be 
established where the children who are now excluded, may attend 
for perhaps half a day and receive attention in hand work and 
games which will vary the monotony of their lives. It is possible 
that in the near future we shall also again divide these rooms 
and have those children that are merely backward in one class of 
rooms, while those for whom there is no hope of ever being 
returned to a regular grade shall remain in rooms by them- 
selves. 

The present method, however, has its advantages in that there 
is less opposition to the segregation of feebleminded children 
where all are classed as backward, than there would be if these 
unfortunate children were placed in a room known to be main- 
tained for the express purpose for caring for mentally defective 
children. For the same reason special rooms in Detroit have not 
been centralized, but one room is set aside in each of nine differ- 
ent buildings. These children therefore come into contact with 
normal children on their way to and from school and at recess 
time, which is no doubt of much benefit to them, and at the same 
time it makes the special rooms of much easier access to the chil- 
dren who are enrolled there. 

The teaching corps is composed of some of the strongest and 
moat progressive teachers in our teaching body. Three of the nine 
special teachers have had special courses at the Vineland Train- 
ing School and University of Pennsylvania, and two others intend 
to take up work at these institutions the coming summer.* The 
General Supervisor in charge of the work has also had advantage 
of a special course at Vineland, N. J. 

Concerning the work of the children who will probably never 
be promoted from the backward room, very little is required of 
them in the line of reading and especially of number work. They 
are taught the ordinary school subjects individually, but their 
life is not made miserable by trying to teach them something 
which we believe would be for them a physical and mental im- 
possibility. For them great stress is placed upon the hand work 
which occupies practically all the time when they are not engaged 
in recitation work with the teacher. 
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The backward children who are in the special room because 
the; have fallen behind their class on account of illness or of some 
cause other than a physical or mental defect, are given special 
assistance in order to bring them np to grade, and while they 
do some band work their time is mostly occupied in doing the 
tasks assigned pupils of regular classes. Children who have 
prospects of promotion are also sent to recite in one or more of the 
classes of the regular grade to which tbey belong. Here they are 
kept in touch with normal children and have the advantage of 
hearing the recitations. They are sent to the regular rooms for 
language and geography recitations, but in the preparation of the 
lessons are assisted in their own room by the special teacher. 

The privilege of attending manual training classes is given to 
all pupils of the special rooms, irrespective of their age and 
grade. Through this arrangement the pupils have the advantage 
of the guidance of a trained teacher, and in the three hours a 
week, which some of the boys spend in a carpenter shop, much 
profitable work is done. While a number of the older girls have 
successfully attended the cooking classes, the work which is given 
them by the sewing teacher is, perhaps, on the whole more bene- 
ficial, and as a result, many of these girls may in time become 
efficient seamstresses. 

Basketry has grown to be such an important feature that it 
can no longer be regarded as anything less than an industry in 
the special rooms of Detroit. Both reed and raffia baskets of all 
sizes, shapes and styles are made by the deft fingers of these boys 
and girls during a regular basketry lesson, as well as in all the 
spare minutes when they cannot profitably be employed upon 
ordinary school work. 

A new impetus has been given this work through the Board of 
Education having granted permission for the pupils to sell the 
products of their work done in school and to retain all of the selling 
price less the cost of the material. This plan has been the means 
of retaining the interest of a number of the older pupils in the 
work of the special room during the period when they become 
restive, after having been in the room for a length of time, and 
their parents wish them to leave school and go to work. While 
it is indeed a difficult matter to keep some of the older pupils 
in the special rooms, still the great good that will be done by 
keeping the border-line cases in school as long as possible, and 
through hand work, nature work and good literature fitting them 
to become self-sustaining and self-respecting citizens cannot be 
over-estimated. 
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A SURVEY or MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDEEN IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALlf'ORNIA. 

By Lewis M. Tbbman, Ph.D., 
Agsociaie Professor of Education, Stanford University, Col. 

San Luis Obispo is a town of about five thousand inhabitants 
in the south central part of California. Its people differ little 
from those of other well-to-do cities of similar size in this state. 
With the exception of a unall Spanish element they (or their 
parents) have migrated here from various eastern states. The 
population includes prc^^essive farmers, trades-people, a sprink- 
ling of professional men, and the families of several hundred 
skilled laborers on the slopes of the Southero Pacific Kailroad. 
The children enrolled in the grades below the high school number 
somewhat more than six hundred. 

The newly-elected superintoident of schools, Mr. Charles B. 
Small, had noted with much concern the large number of over-age 
pnpila in the grades. He had already formed two ungraded rooms 
in which special instruction was being provided for about thirty 
children. Some of them were making satisfactory progress, but 
by no means all. There were also several other puzzling cases 
in the schools for whom special classes had not been provided, 
children who had repealled grades over and over until they had 
become either apathetic or incorrigible. It was the anxious 
desire of the superintendent to secure all available light on these 
school failures which prompted him to call in the assistance of 
the writer in the conduct of the Binet and other mental tests.^ 

Twenty-fouj- pupils were examined and reported on. These 
were by no means all of the difficult cases in the school, but 
only this number could be tested in the week available. It is 
hoped the following summary of the results of the survey, together 
with a brief description of some of the cases examined, may serve 
to direct the attention of otJier superintend^its to that large class 
of children in the public schools who range somewhat above 



* SnperlntcDdent Small, wbo !■ a Bamrd graduate and a wlde-a«ak« achool 
man, entered tli« profcMlaa onlj a jear ago Irom tbe mlnlBtr?. It 1* IntercBtlng 
to note tbat tinmeillatelT after beglnniog hli work hta attentien began to gravt 
tatc toward lome of the fundamental problema of echool admlnUtratlon until 
lateljF fo ntterlr neglected br tbe average "rontiae" auperlntendeDt. It la an Inter- 
•itlng lUnatratlon of bov the weak apota of a i^Mem can bMt be apprebesded bj 
ana wbo bai not becoina Ita alaye. 
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the border line of true feeblemindedness but decidedly below 
the level of normality. Our interest in this class of children 
has greatly increased in the last few year^ for we find evidence 
that from it are recruited probably one-fourth of our habitual 
criminals and a still larger proportion of our paupers and "white 
slaves". The children of subnormal mental endowment undoubt- 
edly coDBtitnte one of our gravest social problems, one which 
closely conoems the schools but to which they have thus far paid 
very little attention. 

The following table shows the real age and the "mental age" 
of the twenty-two retarded cases who were examined. Children 
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of normal mentality would be tabulated in the black-faced squares, 
while the distance a child falls below the black-faced squares rep- 
resents in yean the amount of his retardation in intelligence. 
The table for example shows one IT-year-oId pupil with a men- 
tality of 9 years; six 15-yearold pupils, of whom three have a 
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mentality of 9 years; ooe ll-year-old who has a mentality of 6 
years ; etc Of the twenty-two cases, fifteen have an intelligence 
3 years or more below the level for their age ; twelve are 4 years 
or more below normal ; and eight 5 years or more. 

By the use of a rather elaborate "characterization blank" 
of the German type, descriptions and miscellaneous data were 
secured r^arding each child. Though the information available 
was far from being as extensive as desired, it was possible to 
give with a fair degree of conHdeuce certain conclusions and 
recommendations in most of the cases. A few of these descriptions 
and recommendations are here presented. They contain no espe- 
cially notable features, but as concrete descriptions may serve to 
call attention to similar cases in other schools. 

(1) D. C. 

Teacher's description. Boy, age nearly 17, fifth grade. Can 
not do work of this grade satisfactorily. 

Portuguese family, well to do, English spoken at home. Ten 
children, most of whom are stupid. 

Weight 186 lbs., slightly stooped, rather good looking, no 
serious physical defects, no time lost by illness. 

Quiet, sleepy. Has no self-confidence. Polite, generous, 
well-behaved. Intellectual ability even; mental processes slow; 
easily distracted; soon wearied; memory very poor; cannot com- 
mit versos to memory. Tattles; ideas vague; thoughts absurd; 
imagination weak. Does not appreciate stories. Voice loud and 
monotonous. 

Keads fourth reader; drops syllables; no memory for things 
read; no home reading. Writing fair on the mechanical side; 
spelling and punctuation poor. Poor in arithmetic Neat in 
drawing. Plays little and shows little social spirit in his play. 

Tests and recommendations. Mental retardation 8 years 
(tests barely 9 years). Mentality weak in every dii*ection. Note 
failure on "absurdities". Case of true feeblemindedness (high 
grade). Mentality will probably never reach above 11 years. 

Seems thoroughly stable and dependable, and considering 
his excellent physical equipment and good appearance should be 
able to ^ along in some simple vocation. Advise that effort be 
abandoned to bring him up through all the usual work of the 
grades and that emphasis be placed on the things strictly neces- 
sary for getting along in the world. The important thing is to 
make such cases aelf-supporting and to instU a likitig for some 
kind of employment. 
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(2) J. F. 

I'eacher's description. Boj, age almost 13 jears. High 
second grade, started to school at 7 ; can do do work of grade he 
is in. 

Good familj, weE to do. Three other children, none re- 
tarded in school. 

E;ee poor; throat bad; stooping posture. 

Quiet, shy, fearful; lacks physical energy; without self- 
respect or self-GonEdence. Polite, obliging, modieet, conscientious 
and generous. Mental processes slow; tries to attend; memory 
poor in all school work ; ideas rague and slowly f ormbd. Sensitive ; 
appreciative of stories. Speech whispering and nasal ; poor sing- 
ing voice. Poor in colloquial expressions. Plays few games. 
£eads the first reader, the second with difBculty; learns words 
slowly; makes mistakes on small words; reads none at homa 
Writes fairly weU. Arithmetic fair. Accurate and neat in draw- 
ing; good taste in color. 

Teals and reeommendatiora. Mentally retarded nearly 5 years 
(tests a little above 8 years). In conversation appears less dull 
than he really is. Mental condition probably aggravated by eyea 
and throat Mind may brighten a little if he is fixed up physically 
but will always be weak. Being apparently of the stable and 
reliable variety he may be made self-supporting and able to look 
after his own affairs if tbey do not become too involved. The 
regular class is the last place where he ought to be. J. will reach 
adolescence in a couple of years. If be is ever to make any 
progress it is important that it b^n before that time. Diligent 
search might reveal some lines of activity in which he could meet 
fair success. 

(3) E. H. 

Teacher's description. Boy of 14^ years. German parent- 
age, rather poor, English spoken at home. Five children, mother 
dead, father an old man. B. is cook and housekeeper. Brinks 
much strong coffee. Teeth defective. Began school at 6, and is 
now in the fourth grade. Bepeated grades one and three; can- 
not do present work satisfactorily. Ko time lost by illnees. 
Learned to walk at two years and to talk at three years. 

Polite, obliging, modest and conscientious. 

Ability even. Very slow in school work, but reads news- 
papers and talks much of current events. Just now interested in 
the present Mexican trouble. Memory poor for all school work ; 
mental processes slow; is appreciative of stories. Voice clear; 
speech connected. Comprehends commands slowly. 
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Beads fourth reader with hesitation and lack of expression. 
Writing fair. Can do almost notiiing in arithmetic Draws fairly 
welL Enjoys the music period. Talks as long as anyone will 
listen to him about the mechanism of air ships. Flays little on 
the school ground, but at home is often building play houses or 
making doll furniture for the little girls. 

Tests and recommendations. Mentality 91^ years; 4 or 6 
years retarded. Lateness in walking and talking a bad indication. 

Least retarded in vocabulary and practical judgment. Weak 
in handling of abstractions, e.g., gives hhie as opposite of hlack; 
long as opposite of thick; hlack as opposite of dark, etc. 

Note failure on "stamp test" and making change for 4 cents 
out of 25. Strongly advise that he be placed under a good special 
teacher and taught the elemental things he will have to know; 
don't try to cover the whole curriculum. Judging from the sup- 
plementary blank R. appears to have some constructive ability that 
ought to be given a chance. It mij^t be possible to use tmnstniO' 
tion problems as a vehicle for getting some number concepts into 
his head. 

(4) M. M. 

Teache/s data. Girl, age 15. Present grade 6b; does work 
of this grade poorly. Swiss-Italian parentage ; English spoken in 
the home. Parents wall to do, but ^ve little attention to matters 
of diet, sleep, etc. ; mother "peculiar". Brothers and sisters not 
retarded. Ko time lost by illness. Eyes and ears good ; teetJi fair ; 
stooping posture; muscles twitch. 

Touchy, whimsical, restless, talkative. Laughs hysterically, 
unsteady in movements. Lacks self-respect and self-con£dence. 
Vain, flighty, suspicious; tattles; plays underhand tricks. 

Intellect uneven and flighty. Attention poor, easily dis- 
tracted; absentrminded ; memory uniformly poor. Ideas vague 
and confused ; thoughts absurd and foolish ; imagination weak and 
easily excited. Likes stories and poems. Speech sharp. Poor in 
comprehension of commands and oonversations. 

Iteads in the fourth reader inaccuratelv ; no memory for 
things read ; no reading at home. Writing fair. Drawing very 
T>oor. Special likincr for mnsic. Plays little and knows few 
games ; shows no sodal spirit in plav. 

Tests and recommendations. Tests at 9^ years ; mental re- 
tardation of nearly 6 years. Has a fluency and readiness of 
langaage which with fairly normal physical maturity make her 
seem less dull than she really is. Notable failures, arranging 
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weights, ball and field test, questions of comprelieiision in jear IX, 
making change, abeurditiee, etc Touchineas, whimsicality, ten- 
dene; to tattle, play underiiand tricks, etc., taken together, indi- 
cate a persistence of infantile traits. Should remain under 
special instructor. As sine likes to cook it would be a splendid 
thing if she could devote half of each day to training in house- 
keeping. Her life success depends wholly on tlie latter, not on 
inBtniction in grammar, advanced arithmetic, geography, history, 
etc She will never team much in these. Her entire diaposition 
might he improved by such a change in her schooling. M. is 
fairly attractive in appearand hut weak and of less than average 
sense of responsibility. It is not necessary to dwell on tlie moral 
dangers involved in this combination of traits. 

The remaining cases were not less interesting;. Almost every 
schoolrom has one or two problems of this general type^ The 
city of five hundred school children usually has about two dozen of 
diem. A city of the size of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattie, or 
Indianapolis, may be expected to have about a thousand. They 
dog the educational madiinery. They consume a disproportion- 
ately lai^ part of the regular teacher's energy. They pull down 
the standard of achievement for other children. Finding them- 
selves chronic failures they either become disheartened and de- 
jected, or else they grow case-hardened and apathetic They drag 
along to the third, fourth or fifth grade, sometimes the sixth or 
seventh; but the regular work of the last grades they never do 
satisfactorily. Grammar, arithmetic and the more abstract fea- 
tures of other subjects they cannot master. Usually they have 
not thoroughly learned the nLultiplication table when they leave 
school at the age of fourteen or fifteen. 

Host of them would be capable of learning a trade if they had 
the opportunity, and in no other way can the school help them 
so much as by affording them the kind of education which vrill 
make them self-supporting. Children who cannot compete on 
equal terms with their fellows in the schools will not ordinarily be 
able to compete on equal terms with others in the business worid. 
Hence they become industrial drags after thiey leave school. Voca- 
tional unfitness is the open door to crime, vice and pauperism. 

In the absence of educational facilities for vocational instruc- 
tion, what can the average city do for such children ! The writer's 
answer to this question is contained in the followinu recommenda- 
tion to Superintendent Small, relative to the retards of San Luis 
Obispo. J .' 
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"You will understand, of courae, that aa tbe result of an 
hour's examination it is impossible for one to outline fully tbe 
form of training wbicb will best suit the individual child. The 
exact needs of each child can be ascertained beat by a capable 
special teacher, who has the pupil in his charge every day and 
IS able to make all kinds of side explorations into his personality 
and intellectual abilities. The Binet tests, however, do give an 
extremely accurate estimate of the innate intellectual ability in 
general. 

"I have advised the special claea for the large majority of 
the pupils tested. It seems to me there can be no doubt about the 
advisability of this in most cases provided you can secure the 
right kind of special teachers. The very fact that these diildren 
have been failing every year is itself an indication that something 
radically out of the ordinary will have to be done for them if they 
are to be kept from utter discouragement by repeated failure. 
The important point is to make their work consecutive instead of 
repetitive so that they will be forging ahead constantly instead of 
going over and over what they have already tried. In the special 
room as little as possible should be said about the grade. The 
pupil might even be kept entirely in iterance of the grade he is 
in. It will sometimes give the pupil greater confidence not to 
know how far behind the others of his age he may be. 

"It strikes me that you could use some of the results of this 
survey as a good argument for the introduction of manual train- 
ing, domestic science, etc., into your schools. These subjects are 
of course, good for all the children, but for many of these special 
cases they are indispoisable. At least fifteen or eighteen of the 
cases examined are strictly on the border line between normal intel- 
ligence and what is usually rec<^ized as true feeblemindedness ; 
that is, they are mentally weak. Mental weakness frequently, if 
not usually, includes moral weakness; sometimes, also, physical 
disability. It is thus highly important that such children be taught 
a vocation of some kind so that they can be self-supporting and will 
not be tempted into lives of crime or left dependent upon their 
families. For such children there can be no question of following 
the r^olar schedule of studies. There is extremely little geog- 
raphy that they can learn, very little American history that they 
can appreciate and their ability for grammar and advanced arith- 
metic is in many cases nil. They will need to be placed in small 
ungraded classes under teachers who have had special training 
in the conduct of work with backward children. Each child will 
need to be made a special problem. The per capita expense for 
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fluch instruction is greatly in exoesa of the average, but in the end 
it will be cheaper than the present policy of neglect" 

In condusion, a few additional points deserve emphasis. 

The first concerns the value of the improved Binet scale as 
a means of getting a definite idea of the intellectual status of 
a child. Teachers sometimes assert that there is no need of psy- 
chological teste to diEFerentiate the dull child from the bright It 
is true, of course^ that common observation does tell us in a gen- 
eral way whether the child is dull, but it does not give us definite 
or usable standards by which we may judge the esact degree of 
dulneB8> 

Moreover, observation unaided by tests leads often to entirely 
erroneous judgments in regard to dulness. Not infrequently it 
fails to distinguish between real, native dulness and mental re- 
tardation which has been artificially induced by lack of educational 
opportunities or by unfavorable home environment For example, 
one of the boys tested in this survey, whose intelligence was 
strongly suspected by bis teachers, was foiind by the tests to have 
almost normal mentality. His apparent dulnesa was largely 
accounted for by the fact that his parents were uneducated deaf- 
mutes. 

Perhaps still more frequently the teacher overesiimatea the 
intelligence of the retarded child. She tends to use the same stand- 
ard for all the children in her class regardless of age differences. 
The writer has found several instances of almost Indicroua mis- 
takes due to this fallacy. 

For example, eleven-year old A. P. was in the low second 
grade. She was able to do the work of the grade, not well, but 
almost passably. Her teacher concluded therefore that A. P. was 
only a little less bright than the other children of her class. 
What the teacher overlooked was that A. F. was being measured 
by a seventh-year standard of intelligence, and that instead of 
merely being able to do second grade work indifferently she 
should have been equal to the work of the fifth or sixth grade. 
In reality, A. P. is a feebleminded child, with a merUality of 
harely six years. She could not carry out the three commands 
or repeat sentences of twelve to fourteen aytlables, in the fifth 
year group of tests. She did not know the month of her birth, 
the right hand from the left, could not name the days of the week 
or months of the year, or state what month it then was. She 
failed on the simple "question of comprehension" in the sixth 
year group, was unable to name four common coins, arrange the 
weights or give the value of the stamps. ^ - ■ 
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Again the caae of D. C, who was nearly seventeen years old 
and in the fifth grade, illustrates the same fallacy. His teacher 
knew he was dull but had never thought of him as belonging to 
the class of feebleminded children. She had judged this young 
man by the eleven-year standard of ehildren'a intelligence. She 
may have been further deceived by his rather intelligent looks 
and exceptionally satisfactory behavior. But D. C, although 
nearly seventeen years of age, has barely nine-yearK)ld intelli- 
gence. His vocabulary is that of the average child of eight years. 
In the tests he failed to repeat sentences of fourteen to sixteen 
syllables or remember five digits, or name fifty words in two 
minutes. There is little chance that he will ever exceed the normal 
ten-yearold child in understanding and prudence. 

It will be an interesting and important task to follow the 
later histories of children whose intelligence has been found two, 
three, four or five years retarded at a given age. We want to 
know, for example, what may be safely predicted regarding the 
later development of a child who has been t^ested say at nine 
years and found three years retarded. When a sufficiently large 
number of such cases have been followed up we will be in a position 
to predict wit^ a good deal of assurance (taking all pertinent cin^ 
cumstances into account) whether the child above mentioned is 
likely to have at fourteen years a mentality of eleven years, or 
only ten, nine or even less. 

Finally the writer would suggest the desirability of coining 
a special name to designate the border-line cases. The term 
"feebleminded" has a connotation which makes it objectionable 
for this purpose. In educational matters, at least, the old saying 
that "there is nothing in a name" is not true. It is practically 
certain that as long as we include these children in (he class called 
normals notkivg loUl he done for them educationally. Just the 
right name coined to designate them may direct sufficient interest 
and attention to the class to revolutionize within a few years our 
educational efforts in their behalf. 
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ENROLMENT BY GRADES IN FOURTEEN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

By G. W. Gayleb, 
Superiniendeni of Schools^ Canton, Illinois. 

The following brief study of the enrolment b; grades in 
fourteen sohool systems of Central Illinois is based upon the 
enrolment for the month of September, 1911. The statistics vere 
fumisbed by the superintendents of the several schools in response 
to a request sent by the writer. The purpose of the investigation 
was to secure statistics to be used in comparing the grade enrolment 
of the several cities with the enrolment in the writer's home city. 
It has been deemed worth while to place some of this material 
before the public with tbe hope that it will be helpful to other 
superinteudeDta. 

Table I gives tbe enrolment by grades of tbe fourteen schools. 
The most fundamental fact shown is that with rare exceptions 
there is a constantly decreasing enrolment from the first grade to 
the senior year of the high school. The exceptions to this rule 
come most often in tbe second grade. In five instances we find 
the enrolment in the second grade dropping below that in the 
f^de next higher, and in four cases it is less than the enrtJment 
in each of tbe next two grades. In six instances the enrolment 
in the fourth grade is greater than that in the second, while in 
two cases there is a lai^r enrolment in the fifth grade than in 
tbe Second. 

The total enrolment in the last four grades (high school) is 
5S96, only 48 more than the number in the first grade, and 121 
less than the enrolment in the seventh and eighth grades. When 
it is remembered that many of these pupils come into tbe high 
school from the adjoining country which does not give tbem high 
school advantages it will be seen that a comparatively small per cent 
of the pupils who started in the first grade remain to enter the high 
school. The enrolment for all schools in the senior year is 866, 
about one-sixth of the number in the first grade. 

According to the figures given in this table the elementary 
graded school is the finishing school of a very large majority of 
tbe boys and girls. Since so many never get into the high school 
it seems that some form of vocational work should be begun, prob- 
sbly about the seventh or eighth grade. 
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Table II shows & total of 36,002 pupils in the fourteen Bya- 
teme, of which number 30,687 or 85.2 per cent are in the eight 
grades, and 5316 or 14.7 per cent are in the high schooL The 
enrolment in the high school in these cities varies from 10.5 per 
cent the lowest, to 23.8 per cent the highest. The average enrol- 
ment in the high school is 14.7 per cent 

A closer examination of the table shows that the highest per 
cent of high school enrolment ia found in the college cities — Mon- 
mouth, Galeshui^, Jacksonville and Champaign, the average for 
these four cities being 21.4 per cent. Decatur is an exception but 
the college here has been more recently established than in the 



Canton 

Monmouth, , 
Beardstown... 
Rock Island . . 

Moline 

Kewanee 

Jacksonville.. 

Clinton 

Galesburg . . . . 
Mattoon . . . . . 
Champaign . . . 

Decatur 

Pekin 

Quincy 



1,231 
3,400 
2,176 
2,085 
5.269 



1,116 
2,977 
2,874 
1,822 
i,538 
1,011 
2,722 
1,947 



88.0 
70.2 
84.6 
85. S 



12.0 
23.8 
14.7 
14.3 
12.7 
14.1 
10.2 
17.6 
22.1 
10. S 
20.9 
11.0 
10. S 
12.6 



Totals.. 
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four cities above mentioned. The lowest per cent of enrolment in 
the high school is found in the manufacturing cities, the average 
for these being 13.2 per cent. 

The relation of the spirit of the community to the high school 
as reflected in these returns is very significant and suggestive. In 
the college city imbued as it is with the literary spirit, the high 
school as organized attracts more children than the high school 
in the city which is dominated by the manufacturing and com- 
mercial spirit It might be that a revision of the high school 
course in the manufacturing centers to harmonize with the voca- 
tional interests of the communities would bring about a larger 
enrolment and thereby make it of greater service to the cmq- 
raunities. 
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Table III gives the number and per cent of children in the 
first six grades as contrasted with Uie number and per cent in 
the last six. The summary shows a total of 25>270 pupils or 
70.1 per cent in the first six grades and 10,713 or 29.9 per cent 
in the last six. (This does not include the 19 post graduates.) 
Again we notice in the four college cities (Monmouth, Galesburg, 
Jacksonville and Champaign) the percentage of enrolment is 
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larger in the last six grades than it is in the other cities. The 
average for these four cities is 36.7 per cent, while the average of 
the remainder is 27.5 per cent. This further emphasizes the 
fact that in these college cities there seems to be a better adjustr 
ment than elsewhere of the schools to meet local conditions. Other 
factors may enter into this, — probably several, — ^but a reorganiza- 
tion of courses in the grammar and high schools to meet exist- 
ing local conditions would probably increase the attendance and 
therelg' promote the greater usefulness of the schools. 
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A CASE FEOM THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY OLINIC. 

Bt Majbt Rooebs, M.A., 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Rojoe G came into the Orthogenics Clinic of Indiana 

Univerait; the latter part of September, 1911, and has attended 
the school department and clinic daily for six months. He ia 
the third son and sixth child of prosperoua American farmers, 
who are ambitious for h'TTi to learn "as our other children have 
done." R07C6 was fifteen years old February 28, 1912; had 
att^ded a village primary school for six years, with a very good 
record of att^dance, but he had not been regularly enrolled for 
the past two years. At the age of one month he had severe spasms 
with whooping cough and measles ; was a delicate baby, and was 
very slow in learning to walk and talk. He has had no other 
sickness except tonailitia occasionally, and the minor ailments of 
childhood. He has had excellent care and good training ; is well 
mannered, willing and obedioit; but is listless, without energy, 
lacking in thoee qualities which make a boy "a real live boy." 
He is physically about ten years old, undeveloped, small-featured, 
a pret^, docile lad, deliberate in movement, with the mind approx- 
imately of a sev en-yea r-old child. 

The anxiety of the parents did not result in any definite 
measure for improvement until August, 1911, when they took 
Boyce to the clinic in Indianapolis, and then moved to Bloom- 
ington in September to put him in care of the clinic teachers 
and laboratory assistants of the University Orthogenics Depart- 
ment. 

When Royce came into the clinic he could not read or write. 
He could spell orally a number of three and four letter words, 
could count orally to forty-nine, but could not recognize figures 
except one and two. He expressed himself well, using for the 
most part correct grammar and a fair vocabulary. 

It was seen at once that his eyes were defective. Upon exam- 
ination it was found that both eyes were affected by farsightedness 
and the left one by astigmatism. There was also a muscular im- 
balance of the external and internal recti. He was fitted with 
speotades for the visual defects, with hopes that the muscular 
defect would be improved by the more correct vision. His nose 
was found to be affected and an operation was performed. Each 
inferior turbinated bone was dissected, so that breathing was 
made easier. The septum is yet to be straightened. 
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Id December, 1911, Koyce was examined according to the 
Binet-Simon scale for measuring intelligence,* with the following 
resnlts: 

Answered all questions to age of five years.+' 
Age 6. 

16. The boxes of three different weights, ten trials in lift- 
ing and telling the heavier, 
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130-125 gr 

260-250 gr 
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Kight, 14, 46 2-3 per cent. 
Wrong, 16, 53 1-3 per cent. 

17. Drawing of square. + 

18. Two triangular pieces of rectangular visiting card to 
be put together like one given. + (3^ minutes.) 

Id. Count four peanies. + 
Age 6. 

20. Testa of right and left. 

Point with right hand. — 
Touch left ear. -|- 
Point to left eye. — 
Raise left arm. -|- 
Kaiee right leg. — 
Raise right arm. — 
Raise left leg. — 

21. Repeat sentences of sixteen syllables. -|- 

22. Aesthetic sense of the pretty and u(^y faces as sho^vn 
in chart. + 

23. Definitions of familiar objects. -|- 

"A fork's to eat witb." 
"It's a chair to set on." 
"A horse is to ride on." 
"A bouse is to live in." 
"Mamma is a woman," 
What does mamma do ? "Oook." 
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24. Execution of triple order given simultaiieouslj. — 

25. Age. + 

26. la it morning or aitemooD ? -|~ 
Age 7. 

27. Missing parts of body, aa given in chart pictures. 

1. "feet and hands." — 

2. "Mouth and nose." — 

3. "Nothing." — 

4. "Nobody; no hair, no eyes." — 

28. Number of fingers on each and both banda. 

"Ten on each hand." — 

"Fifteen altogether." — 
After carefully counting: "Ten altogether," but he did not 
realize the previous mietalce. 
28. Write from copy. — 

30. Draw diamond. — 

31. Bepeat five digits : + 

87654 
43892 
76821 
48758 

32. Description of actions and scenes of pictures in sen- 
tences instead of disconnected words, + 

33. Count aloud thirteen pennies. -j~ 

34. Show penny, quarter, dime and nickel. + 
Age 8. 

35. THREE HOUSES BURNED. 

New York, September 5th. A fire last night burned three 
houses in Water Street. It took some time to put it out. The 
loss was fifty thousand dollars, and seventeen families lost their 
homes. In saving a girl who was asleep in a bed, a fireman waa 
burned on the hands. 

(This story was read to him.) 

"They found a girl on the bed and firemen saved her. They 
lost fifteen dollars." 

36, Value of stamps. — 

37. Naming colors: red, yellow, green, blue. 
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36. Count backward from twenty to naught. — 

39. Sentence written from dictation. — 

40. DifierenceB between: paper and cdoth; butterfly and fly; 



wood and glass 



knife and fork; sugar and salt. 

"Tbey spin cloth from flax and don't apin paper 

from flax." 
"A butterfly sucks honey out of flowers and fly 
just flies around the house." 
"Glaas will break and you chop wood." 
"A knife's sharp and fork, you stick a fork in 
pickles and get them. With a knife you don't. 
You cut pidklea with a knife." 
5. "Sugar's sweet and salt, you put salt on pota- 
toes." 
Age 9. 

All teats minus. 
Age 10. 

47. Names of months. — 

48. Denomination of money. 1. + 2. — 

49. Sentence using three given words: boy, ball, river; 
girl, dollar, lake. 

"The boy caught the ball and throwed it into the 

river." 
"The girl found a dollar in a lake." 

60. Questions of reasoning. 
What should you do— 

(1) When you miss a train! 

(2) When a friend hits you without meaning to? 

(3) When you break something that belongs to 
somebody else t 

(4) When you are on your way to school and find 
it is later than usual t 

(5) Beforo you take part in something important t 

(6) What should you answer when asked to say 
what you think about some (me you don't know 
very well ! 

(7) Why should we forgive a wrong done by some 
one when he ia angry more quickly than when 
he is not angry? 

(8) Why should you make up your mind about a 
person by his actions instead of by his words I 
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(1) "Wait for another." 

(2) No answer. 

(3) "Tell him you didn't aim to." 

(4) "Kun." 

(5) No answer. 

(6) "I think he is all right" 

(7) "Tell him to quit." 

(8) " 'Cause you see him." 
50a. Six digits repeated. — 

Age 11. 

51-53. — 

54. Meaning of justice, charity, kindness. 

Justice — "GJood." 

Charity — ' ' Town. " 

Kindness — "Be good : be kind to anybody." 

55. Sentence with the words out of place. — 

Age U. 

56. Seven digita repeated. — 

57. Meaning of rhyme. — 

58. Repeat twenty-six syllable sentence. -|- 

69. (1) A girl who was walking in the woods in a park, 
saw something hanging from a branch of a tree that made her 
so much afraid that she ran to the nearest policeman, and told 
him what she had seen. What do you think she saw I 

(2) My neighbor has been having strange visitors. 
First came a doctor, then a lawyer and then a preacher. Why did 
these three go to this house the one after the other? What hap- 
pened there t 

(1) "Bear." 

(2) "Somebody sick, preacher and lawyer going to 

see them." 
Age IS. 

All questions minus. 

The form board record was made during the fall term, rec- 
ords being kept of one hundred and twenty trials for fourteen 
days, extending over a period of thirty-one days. Table I shows 
each record, the mean and the mean variation of each day and 
of corresponding trials from time to time. The dotted lines 
indicate additional trials interrupting the practice curve by the 
turning of the board in various ways: t.e. end for eoA, side for 
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side, etc Six of the additional records (forty-three trials) were 
kept (table II). It is interesting to note that tbe beet speed was 
recorded in one of these trials (fifth trial, Dec. 7). 
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In the school department Boyce has had daily instruction 
in the rudimentary branches, manual training and physical train- 
ing. The results of six months are: 

He cannot yet read even the simplest sentences in the primer. 
He knows all the letters and many single words, in fact, most 
of the primer words, but when the book is placed before him, he 
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fails entirel;. The etoiytellmg method was used for some time, 
trying to find in just what kind of stories he might take an 
interest He would listen to the reading or telling of the storj, 
occasionally making an intelligent comment, hut for the most 
part remaining silent. He never remembered the next day what 
■we had talked ahout, nor, if the story were left unfinished, did 
he ask for the remainder of it. He had two stories which he 
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could tell, and always told one of them if he were asked to "tell 
the story." He cannot recc^ize figures, or count orally with 
accuracy beyond forty-nine. 

In writing he has made much progress. He can write well 
from copy and can read, if he has time to spell out the words, 
what he has written. He has written one "story" of seven sen- 
tences, telling about their horse. He can he given a column of 
letters and writes words containing the given letters correctly 
and legibly without any suggestion or assistance. 

boat 
fly 
golf 
dog 

He does not associate in any way printed and written words. 

He has added a number of words to his oral spelling list, 
and is very good in oral sentence work ; is able to make intelli- 
gent sentences containing three g^ven words, without any undue 
hesitation. 

In physical training he has shown some improvement There 
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has been a slight increase in chest measurement, m height, and 
in weight. He ia stronger and has more ability to coordinate hia 



In the manual training department, he has made under direct 
supervision and assistance in measuremente, a towel rack, a 
trinket box, a sled, and a wheelbarrow. Occasionally be knows 
the use of the tools independfflitly, but most of the time the 
cloeest supervision is required. 

After the tests have been made in the clinic, a brief course 
of further treatment ia outlined for eadi child. The "prescrip- 
tion" for Royce reads ; "Practice in making the various association 
tests, in tests of coordination, Ln all physical training with special 
stress on boxing, wrestling and games. Wake the child up if 
possible. Continue his writing and lead to printed letters, try- 
ing to interest him in the grouping of words in order to read. 
Attempt to teach him the numerals, as each letter of the alphabet 
has been taught. Arouse him to a continued interest. Above all, 
be patient and persistent. He has only just begun." 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Care of the Insane — A Conlratt in Methodt. 

In the care of the insaoe we have certainly advanced far beyond 
the methods of the eighteenth century, when persons of disordered 
mind were locked up in prisons and chained to posts in underground 
cells for safe keeping. How much further we Americans have to pro- 
gress before we come within reach of anything worth calling an ideal, 
we may leam from a paper by Dr. Frederick Peterson in The Sarveji 
for last week. Dr. Petenon is professor of pqrchiatry at Columbia 
TJniversity and ex-prestdeat of the New York State Commission in 
Lunacy. For many years he has been engaged in the struggle to improve 
New York asylums for the insane. What the conditions must be in these 
colossal and overcrowded institutions can be guessed at when Dr. Peter- 
son aays, "I have known of mattresses laid upon floors in hallways, bath- 
rooms and even in toilet rooma to accommodate the overflowing wards. 
Exercise out of doors is apt to be taken at flxed hours in a march 
around the grounds, double file in columns of fifty to two hundred with 
attendants as guards at each end and along the sides. A few trusty 
patients are worked on the farm and about the grounds, and some 
make scrubbing brushes and pick hair for handicraft woi^ Some 
make beds and drag a heavy floor-polisher through the wards and corri- 
dors. But the great majority sit idle and listless in long lines through- 
out the wards the entire day." 
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From this diBcouraging prospect it is a relief to turn to the deecrip- 
tion of two remarkable cohmiee or TiUagee for the insane which Dr. 
Peterson has visited. One is in France, at Vanvea near Paris, founded 
a hundred years ago b; Doctors Voisin and Falret. A park of sixty 
acres is divided into two parts,— one for women, the other for men, 
— by a farm in the midd1& Many little cottages have been built, each 
with its own garden enclosed by tall hedges. Here the patient can be 
isolated not only from his old associations, but also from contact with 
other insane people. 

The other colony is the charming village of Iwakura near Kyoto, 
Japan. About nine hundred years ago the temple and holy well of 
Iwakura became famous through the cure there of the Emperor's daugh- 
tra who had suffered from melancholia. In 1889 the village consisted 
of 2S9 families, each receiving one or two insane patients "to share 
in the occupations of the household, which are chiefly out-of-door employ- 
ment in fields, gardens and parks and some of the arts and crafts of 
the ordinary Japanese home." Dr. Peterson remaiics upon the charm 
of the plaoe, the simplicity of its architecture, the beauty of its gardens 
and woods, the airiness of the little houses, the exquisite cleanliness 
of everything, and best of all the delightful manners of the inhabitants. 
"No doubt we of the West," he concludes, "will some day be glad to 
copy this Japanese model when we finally awaken to bow far we have 
drifted from an ideal system of care and treatment of the insane, with 
our immense, expensive and complicated machinery of mere support 
and custody." But with an uomiatakable accent of regret he adds, "I 
believe such gentleness, kindness, patience and assiduous attention to 
the sick could be found nowhere else, for nowhere else exists a whole 
race of people who never scold, quarrel, or manifest impatience, but 
always turn a smiling face and extend a helping hand to one another." 
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ASPECTS or INFANT AND CHILD ORTHOGENESIS.' 

By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., 

Director Psychological Clinic, School of Education, 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The mental and physical health of children is a national asset 
which the State is under obligation to preserve and develop, for 
the indefinite improvement of humanity and the cauee of the 
young child are inseparably interwoven. The problem of infant 
mortality, therefore, cannot be viewed apart from the larger prob- 
lem of race conservation ; and in the final analysis the problem of 
race conservation involves not only race preservation but a two- 
fold process of human orthogenesis: first, a process of physical 
orthogenesis, or orthoaomatics, by which I refer to any process 
through which malfunctioning physical organs may be made to 
function aright, or by means of which healthy organs may be 
continued at normal functioning, so that the physical organism 
may develop to its maximal potential ; and secondly, a process 
of mental orthogenesis, or orthophrenica, by which I refer to any 
process, mental or physical, of righting any malfunctioning mental 
power, 80 that the mind may realize its highest developmental , 
possibilities. On such a theory the immediate purpose of a con- 
structive community pn^ram — and only such a program will 
prove genuinely efficacious — of race conservation or human ortho- 
genesis, may be stated as irreducibly three-fold: 

First, salvation; i.e. the salvation of every bom babe, fit 
or unfit, from a premature grave. Perhaps it were better to 
follow the example of the Greeks, a nation of ancient eugenista, 
and allow the unfit, provided they could be infallibly diagnosed, 
to perish by exposing them to death. But this expedient can be 
dismissed at once, because the very thought is abhorrent to the 
twentieth century mind. 

Secondly, improvement; i.e, the maximal uplift or upbuilding 
bodily and mental, of every surviving babe, whether fit or unfit. 
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BO that it may reach its maximal potential of social efficiency. 
The duty to preserve the unfit babe, once it is bom, implies the 
duty to provide it with that nurture and protection which will 
bring it to its highest estate. 

Thirdly, elimination; i.e. the eradication of the social misfits, 
not by the impossible expedient of enforced selective euthanasia, 
chloroforming or infanticide, but by the reduction of the birth 
rate of the unfit stock, and the increase of the birth rate of normal, 
healthy babies. 

If the immediate or ultimate aim of the infant mortality 
crusade cannot be reduced beyond the above triple minimum, it 
is evident that a scheme of constructive planning must include 
remedial, corrective and preventive work, by the control of environ- 
mental and hereditary factors. While much of the conflict between 
Uie groups of environmental and hereditary infant welfare work- 
era is due to the paucity of demonstrated facts in this field, which 
enables one group to attribute all or nearly all the blame for 
infant mortality, or for racial depopulation and degeneracy, to 
environment, while the other group just as confidently holds 
heredity responsible;* yet it is probably true that the greater 
part of the controversy is due to one-sided views as to the basal 
aims to be realized, and accordingly the methods to be employed 
in an infant mortality crusade. On the one hand, there are 
some euthenists who limit the legitimate scope of the work to 
the saving of life from premature extinction, and who under- 
rate, if they do not entirely neglect, a program of subsequent 
diagnosis, care and training; while on the other hand there are 
those who admit that a follow-up program of orthogenic recon- 
struction undeniably possesses value for the individual, but who 
insist that it has no beneficent influence on race improvement, 
that permanent race improvement can result only from eugenical 
breeding, and that environment is of minor importance. The 
student of orthogenics, however, regards it as impossible of 
practical achievement and fatal to the realization of the highest 
orthogenic results in the work of race reconstruction, to attempt 
to divorce the above aims, to neglect one at the expense of either 
of the other two, and to create a wide gulf between the euthenical 
and eugenical factors of control. 



■ Few of tbe faotors productive ot tntsnt mortality hsve been studied uuder 
tlioroughir Batirtactorr coodltloDS of aualytlcal control : hence tbe vslue of manr 
of th« RtatUtlcal SndlDCB la questionable. Yet these discrepant andluga are con- 
Btantlj used In support of tbe most divergent claims. There la great need of 
genuine Bclentlflc research In thla fleld. Too much of It b 
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In the time that remains I propose to present a brief state- 
ment of the points of view, claims, evidence and the measures 
advocated by the two schools of infant conservationist workers, and 
to offer a few suggestions for a fairly comprehensive program of 
euthenical and eugenical work. 

Edthenics. 
The euthenist claims that the major percentage of infant 
deaths are due to a maladjusted environment, or to detrimental 
factors which are under environmental control. He tells us: 

That the vast majority (some say 90 per cent) of babies are well 

bom; 
That adverse environmental influences are not mote destruc- 
tive of the biologically inapt than the biologically apt 
infant; 
That since the heieditary factors esert a minor influence during 
early life, the eugenically fit will succumb during infancy 
quite as readily as the eugenically unfit; 
That most infanta die of preventable digestive disorders caused 
by bad feeding, bad food, food infected particularly by 
the house fly, or by injurious druga or beverages, and of 
preventable respiratory diseases, caused by bad air and dirt; 

That in the final analysis, therefore, the cnusea of infant 
morbidity and mortality are chiefly sociological, psychologi- 
cal and economic, a combination of ignorance, carelessness, 
indifference, neglect, filth, vice and poverty. 

Thus it was found in a study of 44,226 deaths under age 
one, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago that acute 
gastro-intestinal disorders were responsible for 28 per cent, and 
acute respiratory diseases for 18.5 per cent of the deaths (L. E. 
Holt) ; while the corresponding mortality figures in England 
and Wales during the period from 1802 to 1901 were 57.5 per 
cent and 25.3 per cent, respectively. Of the 49,000 infants who 
die under age two every year in the United States from cholera 
infantum, it is maintained that the majority are poisoned by 
flies. 

Moreover, the euthenist cont«nd3 that the real causes are 
often mistakenly or fraudulently reported. Thus premature births 
or still births which constitute about 25 per cent of the mortality 
figures both in England and America, and which are alleged to 
be due to impairment of biological capital or neuropathic taint, 
are often due to abortion produced by arbortifaeients or criminal 
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operations, or to infanticide, or to overwork and starvation of 
the mothers (as they are frequently found among factory moth- 
ers). Likewise in some cases in which the cause is reported as 
parental alcoholism, the inebriety is only indirectly responsible 
for the deaths. Often the real cause is overlaying — the crushing 
or smothering of the infant by the narcotized parent. This cir- 
cumstance seems to explain why so many infants die between 
Saturday night and Sunday morning — 42 per cent of 461 cases 
reported in an English study. 

With the emphasis placed on such factors as the above, it is 
evident that the euthenist will look to the control of environmental 
factors for his orthogenic measures. Among the control measures 
which may be mentioned are the following: 

The complete extermination of the house fiy; 

The establishment of scientific standards of ante- and post- 
natal mat«mity and infancy nurture and care; 

Relieving mothers from excessive toil, hunger, or emotional 
tension before, during and following the period of confine- 
ment, by the establiahment of expectant refuges, lying-in 
hospitals or maternity nurseries, or nursing mothers' res- 
taurants, where wholesome food may be dispensed to the 
mother free of charge or at small expense, or by the legis- 
lative pensioning or endowment of motherhood, or by the 
issuing of a form of motherhood insurance; 

The compulsory registration and periodical inspection of baby 
farms, or foundling homes; 

The licensing and supervision of foster mothers; 

The establishing of medically supervised milk stations or social 
consultation centers, where properly modified, pasteurized 
or sterilized milk may be supplied, and where mothers may 
receive instruction and demonstrations in the scientific care 
of infants; or the establishment of community educational 
health centers of the Milwaukee type, for the training of 
mothers, nurses, social workers, midwives" and doctors in 
infant feeding, care and hygiene, and in home and neigh- 
borhood sanitation; 

The establishing of public summer baby tents; 

The development of measures to substitute breast feeding for 
bottle feeding; 

The legal imposition of fines on mothers who can but will not 
nurse their sickly babies; 

The substitution by legal enactment of bottle teats for bottle 
tubes; 
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The frequent systematic inspection of the mouths of young 
children adequately to control the "disease of the i»ople," 
dental caries; 

The after-care or aupervisioo of aick children during convales- 

The expert community supervision of infants until they statu- 
torily come under the supervision of school boards; 

The annual esamination of pupils in the schools by medical and 
psychological inspectors, witb a view to the discovery and 
correction of physical disabilities and mental deviations or 
abnormalities, whether developed or latent;* 

The community supervision, regulation and socialization of 
urban recreation; 

The education of the youths of both sexes in sex hygiene; and 

The education of girla and young wives for motherhood in little- 
mothers' classes or in continuation home schools. 

Concerning the desirability of instituting systematic, organ- 
ized plans for putting into effect some of the above measures, 
there ought to be little difference of opinion. There is, at least, 
little reason to doubt the efficacy of many of these meaaurea. To 
cite merely four instances: by the employment of various correc- 
tive, remedial and preventive measures in Tfew York City the 
infant death rate between 1881 and 1902 was reduced 62 per 
cent ; by providing infant supervision by means of district nurses 
the mortality in New York City last year was reduced to 1.4 
per cent among 16,987 supervised babies (the cost of the super- 
vision amounted to about 50 conta per child per month— the same 
as in Milwaukee) ; by arranging to give mothers a t^i-day rest 
period before confinement 10 per cent was added to the weight of 
infants in Paris; and by the simple expedient of feeding infants 
from the breast instead of from the bottle the mortality in various 
cities has been reduced in amounts varying from 50 per cent 
to 15 per cent. 

Obviously, the first efforts of any organized plan of human 
conservation should aim so to environ every babe that it may 
obtain a decent fighting chance for survival beyond the cradle. 
By the proper control of environmental factors I believe that we 
can eradicate 75 per cent of infant mortality, provided the work 

•The ls«t two meHBnrea are partly In practical force Id New York City (»na 
Boaton). where a Division of Child Hygiene, of the Department of Healtli, haa becD 
eiUbllahed under rounlclpal rontrol with the duty of eupsrvlalng the health of 
children from birth to tlie IpkhI working age. It Is aome auch community organlca- 
tlon aa thia tor which I ahall plead, Ihaiigh I prefer to have It eatabllshed as a part 
of the public acbool ayatem. with varloua additions to Its functtoni. 
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is organized on a community basis instead of being left to indi- 
vidual initiative or direction. Individual effort because of igno- 
rance, caprice, poverty or inefficiency, will mean desultory or worth- 
leas action, or no action at all. Nothing short of organized com- 
munity action will enable us to eradicate the preventable mortal- 
ity of infants. My first plea, therefore, is for the development 
of comprehensive plans on a community basis for preserving and 
conserving the lives of infants. 

But I shall equally lay stress upon a second desideratum, 
namely the organization of community development supervision 
of the child during the entire growth period. That there is need 
of such supervision in this day of disintegrating homes there can 
be no doubt. The problem of the individual child only begins 
after the battles of the first years of life have been won, and 
after the child has become more or less emancipated from depend- 
ence on his mother or caretaker. The momentous period of 
individualization which now begins is fraught with grave perils 
at every turn. All along the child will have to cope with insidious 
destructive environmental influences which tend to abort, deflect 
or retard bis normal development. Can we safely entrust the 
responsibility for normal development under modem urban con- 
ditions to the child or parent? Do not practically all children and 
most parents lack the requisite knowledge, insight and foresight ? 
Is it not, therefore, the duty of the community or State to sup- 
plement the home care, and syat«matically to direct the child's 
development, so that he may come to a true knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the ideals which the State regards as essential to its 
perpetuity? Clearly it is in the interest of the State that the 
child be so safeguarded from injury and disease and so trained 
that he may reach his maximal physical, mental and moral poten- 
tial, to the end that he may become a productive civic unit and 
not a social drag. 

That the State has already assumed a paternalistic function 
toward her children is shown by the general establishment of 
compulsory systems of public day schools and special institutions, 
and by the more recent establishment of systems of school medical 
inspection. While I am of opinion that the public school systems 
are the community's logical agency for accomplishing the ortho- 
genic work required by the infant as well as the child, neither the 
public schools nor the school medical inspection systems have 
as yet been adequately organized to carry out a satisfactory pro- 
gram of orthosomatic and orthophrenic work. The public schools 
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are making heroic attempts to adapt their machinery to the vary- 
ing pbyeical and mental needs of every pupil, but school officers 
and administrators have thus far failed to appreciate that the 
mental and educational problems connected with the mentally 
exceptional child cannot properly be handled until the direction of 
' the work is taken out of the hands of the dilettanti and placed 
in the bands of psycbo^ducational experts, who are not only 
skilled in methods of psycho-clinical diagnosis, but who are also 
capable of functioning as consulting experts in the variotis branches 
of corrective pedagogy. Likewise school medical inspection has 
failed to deliver, partly (1) because many school medical in- 
spectors have no specialized training in the diagnosis of the physi- 
cal defects of children, and lack expert knowledge of school 
hygiene and sanitation and the prevention of defects and dis- 
orders ; partly (2) because the work is confined almost aitirely to 
mere inspection and tabulation of defects instead of including 
corrective treatment, with the result that in many schools the per^ 
centage of pupils who actually have their handicaps removed 
varies from 5 to 35 per cent;'* and partly (3). because emphasis 
is placed almost entirely on the discovery and correction of existent 
defects, instead of on the discovery and prevention of the causes 
of the defects (that is, the conditions which produce adenoids, 
enlarged tonsils, carious teeth, etc). 

In order that the schools may serve as an organized agency 
for carrying out an effective program of orthogenic work for 
every child of school age,* the following plan of work is proposed : 
1. Every child on entering school should be given an expert 
examination for the detection of latent or manifest abnormalitiee 
of mental, moral and physical development, the mental examina- 
tion to be made by a skilled clinical psychologist who is an 
expert in psycho-clinical methods and in the differential, correc- 
tive pedagogy adapted to various types of mental deviates;'' and 
the physical examination to be made by a physician specially 

' (n a Chicago icbcml the principal told me that In one o( her InveitlgatloDB 
nbc [oQDd that only D per cent at tbe detective pnpllH had tBheb toj nieasureB to 
have their defects removed. It Is said (bat In New York laRt rear, as a remit of 
rlalta to (he puplla' bomea b; laspectori and nnreeB, 86 per cent of the defects 
diflcovered were treated. 

'The BchoDlB maj well care for the child [ro[d tbe time at birth. In the depart- 
ment of ortbogenlcB which I propose. Tbla wonld entail the employment of nurses, 
wbo would devote themaelveB to tbe care of babies and jouDg chlldreo. All tbe 
records would be filed In the one central Befool bureau. 

' Neither the Introspect I ve-experlm en tal psjchologlstB nor the averaEe medical 
practltlonera have the qasllflcatlons (or tbli Ijpe of dtagDosls. See J. B. Wallace 
Wariln. Cllnlenl FsrcholoB? : What It la and what It la not. Belenee, 36 : leiS. 
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trained in the detection of the diseases, the physical defects, and 
physico-developmental abnormalities of childhood. 

2. Children found in these examinations to be mentally or 
physically deviating should immediately receive appropriate 
orthogenic treatment, whether this be hygienic, corrective or pre- 
ventive, or whether it be physiological, pedagc^cal or psychologi- 
cal. By thus securing diagnosis and treatment while the child's 
brain is plastic we shall be able to accomplish the highest - 
orthogenic results. We shall be able to prevent the formation of 
injurious pedagogical habits which result from the malfunctioning 
of the psycho-physical organism and which, once established, are 
often hard to eradicate. To obtain maximal results, tiie child 
deviate must be classified early. 

3. Specially trained teachers, and special classes or institu- 
tions should be provided for the mental and physical deviates. 
School medical and dental dispensaries should be established 
for the free treatment of all properly certified indigent case?. 
It is economic suicide for the State to pay for the education of 
pupils who are largely uneducable because of physical handicaps. 
To spend large sums of money in the discovery of physical handi- 
caps without providing the machinery for the correction of defects 
is also economic suicide. 

4. Phyaical training should be systematically required of 
every child during bis entire school course. Health education 
must be given the same emphasis as mental education. 

5. Children shown by the expert examinations and the 
results of special training, to be socially and mentally incompetent, 
should be spgreg;ited in colonies for permanent oversight. They 
should be sent to such institutions as soon as tbeir incompetency 
is measurably certain, at least before they reach puberty. No 
mental incompetents should be permitted at large in society, unless 
the home situation is sucdi aa to insure adequate protective over- 
sight fot the child. 

6. The medical and psychological work throughout should 
contemplate not only the discovery and correction of defects or 
deviations which interfere with normal development, but also the 
discovery and removal of the conditions, whatever their nature, 
which produce physical or mental disabilities. The keynote of 
the whole plan must be preveniion rather than cure. The problem 
does not so much concern the 'excision of adenoids or enlarged 
tonsils, as the removal of the conditions which cause them. 

There is not time to ai^e the practical efficacy of a com- 
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prehensive program of orthogenic work along the lines indicated 
above, but I wish briefly to refer to an experiment undertaken 
to discover whether or not the mental efficiency of a group of 
children actually could be raised by orthosomatic mouth treatment. 
There is great need for the scientific inveatigation of the mental 
effects of various physical disorders or defects, because the extrav- 
agant claims which are often made as to the man-ellous mental 
improvement which follows the correction of physical defects are 
usually based on the c&sual and sympathetic obser\ation of a few 
favorable cases and not on actual performances as determined by 
controlled objective measurements. 

For some time it had been my desire to carry out a research 
of this kind, particularly in relation to the so-called "disease of 
the people," dental caries, in view of Osier's statement, "that 
there is not any one single thing more important in the whole 
range of hygiene than the hygiene of the mouth." The opportu- 
nity came during the academic year 1910-1911. 

The subjects of the experiment were a squad of 27 girls and 
boys in Marion School, Cleveland, who were suffering from dis- 
orders of the teeth and gums and an unhygienic condition of the 
oral cavity. During the first few months of the experimental 
year these piipils had their teeth polished and repaired, and their 
gums hardened.. They were taught how to brush their teeth and 
gums properly, and how to chew their food. At two sittings 
before treatment began they were given five psychological testa, 
namely: tests of capacity to memorize Ihrco-place digits, of rapid- 
ity of writing free word associates opposite supplied antecedents, 
of ability to add columns of ten one-place digits, to write antonyms 
opposite a series of supplied words, and to draw a stroke through 
the "A's" which were distributed promiscuously in successive 
lines of capitals. The medians of the scores in the two series 
of tests before treatment were used as the normal or compara- 
tive standards of performance. During the course of the treats 
ment, and after its termination, these five tests, somewhat modi- 
fied but nevertheless imiform in difficulty, were given under the 
same experimental conditions in four successive sittings. The 
diiFerence between the median scores in the first two and the 
median scores in the last four sittings (or the last two may be 
used) thus represents the index of improvement. 

The detailed results of this attempt to measure under con- 
trolled objective conditions the orthophrenic effects of operative 
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and hygienic dental treatment have been presented elBewhere." 
Here the briefest summary must suffice. 

The amounts of average improvement were as foUowe: in 
ability to memorize, 19 per cent; in spontaneous association, 42 
per cent; in adding, 35 per cent; in associating antonyms, 129 
per cent; and in the capacity to perceive, attend and react, as 
determined by the "A" test, 60 per cent. The median improvement 
for all tests thus amounts to 57 per cent, truly a significant gain. 
Even if it be conceded that only one-half of the gain is solely 
attributable to the heightened mental ability resulting from the 
physical improvement of the pupils, the gain would still be very 
considerable. In corroboration of the mental improvement shown 
by the psychological tests may be mentioned the following facta. 
Most of the members of this experimental squad were pedagogi- 
cally retarded in their school work from one to four years. But 
during the experimental year only one failed of promotion, while 
six completed 38 weeks of work in 24 weeks, and one boy did two 
years of work in one year. During the preceding year many of 
the pupils were quite irregular in their attendance, owing to 
toothache, bodily indispositions or distaste for school work, and 
five pupils were truants. During the experimental year the 
truancy disappeared, while certain so-called incorrigible boys he- 
came quite manageable. 

No phase of the modem child reclamation movement merits 
deeper scientific study than the relation of normal physical, men- 
tal and pedagogical growth and development to a comprehensive, 
broadly conceived community plan' of physical and mental 
orthogenesis. One of the pregnant conclusions from the -above 
research is this: that no community can hope to realize proper 
dividends upon its school investments unless the pupils are first 
made so physically and mentally fit that they can profit from the 
instruction and training. What sense is there in spending a lavish 
amount of money trying to teach pupils whose capacity for devel- 
opment is partly or entirely blocked by various disabilities ? That 
is an economic question. Our present policy in many cases seems 
like economic stiicide. What right have we to force the child 
to plod along on a road to knowledge which has been rendered 
impassable because of uncorrected incapacities ? That is a hu- 
manitarian or moral question. Moreover, what profit is there in 
permitting the child to impair the racial vigor by this sort of 

■J. E. Wallace WalUn, Eiperlmcntal Oral ButbenlcB. Dental Oogmot, 54: 1912. 
pp. 404 It. and 545 It, Alio, Biperlmeatal Oral Ortbogenlca, Tht /ourmit ot 
PMtoicphy, Peiicliotogii and Belentiflc Method*, 9 : 1912, 290 <f. 
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neglect ? That U a eugenical question. I incline to the unortho- 
dox view that there is a eugenical side to euthenical reclamation 
worit, for maj it not be possible by the orthosoraatic and ortho- 
phrenic work suggested above gradually to elevate the vital 
index of the growing generation and thus eventually to improve 
the inheritable qualities of the race ? Will not a slow orthogenic 
transformation of the somatic protoplasm gradually produce a 
beneficent transformation of the germinal protoplasm, just as 
the continuous indulgence in alcohol is thought by some investiga- 
tors to produce a gradual deterioration of the reproductive cells? 

Whether or not this view is scientifically justifiable, I want 
specially to emphasize the following vital eugenical aspect of the 
above community plan of school orthogenic work, namely: the 
truth that the practical efficacy of applied eugenics largely depends 
on the systematic study of children in the schools, so that all 
eugenically unfit children may be identified during the pre-pubes- 
cent years. Only through systematic cooperative child study on 
the part of teacher, educator, psychologist, biologist and physician 
will we he enabled to distinguish with certainty between the trans- 
missible and therefore eugenically important qualities and the 
non-heritable and therefore eugenically irrelevant qualities, so that 
our eugenic duty toward a ^ven child may be patent certainly 
not later than at the dawn of adolescence. The urgent need for 
improved differential eugenical diagnoses will appear presently. 
But before proceeding further let us summarize the argument of 
the preceding pages: 

It is the inalienable right of every child bom into the world, 
whether fit or unfit, to receive such parental and community care 
as shall remedy or prevent sickness and disease, and as shall cor- 
rect or mitigate constitutional or acquired physical defects and 
mental and moral disabilities, to the end that he may be able to 
appropriate in maximal degree the instruction and training which 
the community bestows upon him, and to the end that he may 
become a fit progenitor of healthy offspring. 

But if this proposition is true, is it not equally true that 
it is the inalienable right of every child to be well horn, to be 
saved from impending death, premature decrepitude or inaptitude 
before instead of after birth? Otherwise stated, is it not the 
inalienable right of the State to demand that no socially unfit stock 
must be bom, and to enforce that demand by all the police power 
which it possesses ? To these questions the eugenist makes affirma- 
tive reply. 
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EUOENICS. 

The eugenist affirms that human beings, like the lower ani- 
mals, breed true. Like produces like, fit answereth unto fit, unfit 
follows unfit. Therefore the problem of human orthogenics ia 
fundamentally a problem of breeding viable, untainted infants by 
means of eugcnically fit matings. 

If the euthenist has unbounded faith in the efficacy of the 
environment, the eugenist has a no less religious faith in his 
heredity formularies. We are told ; 

That the influence of the environment is leea than one-fifth, 
nay leas than one-tenth, that of heredity (Earl Pearson); 

That most infant deaths are due to lack of biological capital; 

That 30 per cent of infant mortality ia due to inherited syidiilis 
alone; 

That the congenitally eyxJiilitic child is far more prone to con- 
tract the various conta^ous diseases than the non-syphilitic; 

That constitutional inferiority always spells increased suscepti- 
bility to disease; 

That more than one-thinl of tubercular coses in institutions 
come from tubercular families, which it is assumed are 
tubercular because of inherited tubercular diathesis; 

That from 60 to 90 per cent (Tredgold) of the ameuted feeble- 
minded are hereditary cases, and that a large percentage 
of the insane (16 per cent, Koch), and epileptic (56 per 
cent, Barr, and Spratling), and criminals and social 
offenders are the victims of heredity; 

That alcohol ia a veritable race poison, producing both individ- 
ual and racial degeneracy; 

That parental alcoholism causes atrophy or pathological changes 
of the reproductive mechanism; 

That it is reaponsible for 5 to 10 per cent of feeble-mi ndedness, 
from 10 to 20 per cent of epilepsy, 30 per cent of male in- 
sanity, and a large percentage of pedagogical backwardQess 
in school children, for a lai^e percentage of mortality soon 
after birth, for infantilism, deformities, nervous disordere, 
deficiencies of weight, and disease in children, and for the 
inability of mothera to nurse their offspring (Bunge found 
that only 2.1 per cent of daughten of confirmed drunkards 
were able to auckle their infants) ; 

That female inebriety particularly is a prolific cause of the ruin 
of infant life, inebriety in the expectant mother being re- 
sponsible for a la^ie percentage of sterility, abortion, mis- 
carriages, premature births and still births (Latenen : only 
43 per cent of 600 children of 120 female inebriates lived 
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more than two years; 55.8 pei* (rent lived less than two years. 
Lonnett: of 107 Engliali women dying of alcoholism before 
29 years old, 8 bore no children, 09 bore 6 delicate and de- 
formed children; but 29 vigoroui children were bom before 
the mothers became alcoholic) ; 

That the death rate is greatest for the later pregnancies of 
maternal inebriates (33.7 per cent of deaths among first 
bom; 72 per cent, among the sixth to the tenth bom; still 
births among first bom, 6.2 per cent; among last bom, 
17.2 per cent) ; 

That increase in national sobriety has actually been attended 
with a decrease in infant mortality (English study; Late- 
ncn's study of 20,000 from 5846 families indicated that the 
number of deaths and miscarriages decreased as the amount 
of alcohol consumed decreased) ; 

But that both the number of premature and atill births and the 
number of infants who barely escape these conditions are 
increasing in civilized countries (Kaye, whose finding is 
based on English statistics), while likewise our neuropathic 
stock is increasing faster than the general population, so 
that the army of dependents, defectives and delinquents 
threatens to engulf our civilization (one medical alarmist, 
Kellogg, predicts that in the year 2012 no children at all 
will be boml); 

That the preservation of unfit babies by eutbenical means ma- 
terially augments the increase of the degenerates; 

That state systems of granting annual bonuses or allowances 
for each child bom are pemicious, because only that part 
of the population which ia barely living above the poverty 
line would take advantage of them, and this would tend to 
augment the ranks of the lower social strata; 

That material prosperity, eugenically considered, is no panacea 
for racial degeneracy, because it tends to produce alcoholism, 
premature debauchery and syphilis (as shown by a stud; of 
prosperity in the wine-producing canton of Luchon, France. 
The schools have received a crop of dullards seven years 
after good wine years) ; 

That the potential limits of every individual's level of function- 
ing are fairly definitely fixed by heredity; that since the 
limits cannot be radically altered or lifted by nurture or 
training, each individual will tend to achieve his maximal 
success only in so far as he follows his initial aptitudes, 
propensities or bent; and that therefore the improvement 
of human capacity ia primarily a matter of engenical mating 
and only secondarily a matter of teadiing and training:. 
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What now are the measures which are proposed by the 
eugenist for elevating the standard of parenthood? The strictly 
eugenieal measuma have to do either with the regulation of repro- 
duction or mating, i.e. scientific breeding; or with the protection 
of the germ plasm from injury or deterioration (and possibly with 
the safeguarding of the foetus from injury, starvation, or infec- 
tion). The specific measures moat frequently advocated are the 
enforced limitation of marriages to the eugenically fit, as de- 
termined by statutorily required physical and mental examina- 
tione of applicants for marriage certificates ; the compulsory steril- 
ization, under legal safeguards, of ail persons adjudged socially 
incompetent; the quarantining of all persons who are carriers of 
infectious social diseases; and the permanent sequestration in 
state colonies of all the epileptic, insane and feeble-minded, 
chronic inebriates, syphilitics, rapists and sexual perverts. 

The student of orthogenics finds himself in sympathetic 
accord with the fundamental aims of the eugenic movement. In 
our efforts to fashion a race of human thoroughbreds nothing lesa 
Uian the eugenieal ideal is wboUy satisfying. Moreover, we have 
a right to judge any proposed euthenical measure in the light of 
tiie eugenieal ideal. Any euthenical measure which is manifestly 
anti-eugenical should not be encouraged. Legislators may well 
pause before favorably considering those measures now being 
advocated in various civilized nations which are threatened 
with depopulation. The probable immediate effect of paying 
bounties out of the public treasury to mothers for the support of 
babies would be the increase of neuropathic stock, so that society 
would ultimately succumb under the ever increasing burden. But 
while the eugenieal conception is impr^nable as an ideal, the 
student who is seriously interested in the cause of eugenics must 
recognize that there are almost insuperable difficulties in the way 
of the effective application of its principles, and that progress 
in the work will depend upon the measure in which these diffi- 
cnlties are successfully overcome. We may group these difficulties 
into four classes: 

1. Psychological and sociological difficuUies. 

Effective reform of human practices is scarcely possible with- 
out the aid of the emotional forces of human nature. But man's 
emotional development has not kept pace with his intellectual 
progress. Emotionally human nature is very much the same to- 
day as it was in the days of primitive man. This is explainable 
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on the aaaumptioD that the emotions are merely the subjective 
side of the instincts. Therefore, in trying to transform the sex 
life of the race we are obliged to deal with a set of emotions 
which are connected with one of the three oldest and most basal 
instincts of the race, namely the sexual instinct. Now it ia at 
least supremely difficult, if not utterly impossible, suddenly to 
change instinctive racial reactions by mere instruction, demonstra- 
tion, exhortation or legal enactment. An instinct has become 
deeply imbedded in the very fabric of the psycho-biological life of 
the individual as a result of age-long racial conflicts, by slow and 
painful processes of elimination and survival. Therefore, instineta 
have acquired a degree of stability, pertinacity and emotional in- 
tensity which renders them almost invulnerable to merely rational 
appeal, and which leaves but one way to transform them, namely 
the evolutionary method of gradual elimination and survival. 

To illustrate: as a result of thousands of years of painful 
tribal struggle and warfare those tribes were gradually selected 
for survival who abandoned the practice of consanguineous mar- 
riage and incestuous intercourse between near relatives. Through 
painful experience the inexorable truth was slowly forced into the 
consciousness of the race that such unions weakened the stamina 
of the tribe, and therefore must be rigorously interdicted. Not 
only did such practices arouse the disapproval, contempt and 
condemnation of the organization, but they gradually awakened 
in the individual a feeling of disgust which in time became instinc- 
tive. The intense repugnance which the normal mind to-day feels 
toward consanguineous or incestuous intercourse rests more upon 
an instinctive than a rational basis. The taboo pronounced on 
such unions as these is founded on the deepest psychic subsoil of 
the racial consciousness, and has become incorporated in the 
very habitudes, customs and traditions of the race, obtaining 
thereby a sanction which is more authoritative than that con- 
ferred by command or arbitrary l^al enactment. 

The eugenic problem would be easily solved if there existed 
a racial instinct of repulsion against anti-eugenical matings — if 
there were a universally instinctive taboo on marriages between 
the biologically unfit. It is a question whether such a feeling of 
disgust, instinctive in its elemental intensity, can be instilled 
into the consciousness of lovers by mere teaching, enlightenment, 
or prohibition. Sexual attraction is an instinctive psycho-biologi- 
cal phenomenon leas subject to regulation by scientific or legal 
prescription, than by blind impulse, custom, tradition, or con- 
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vention. Moat free matinga will be determined by certain intangi- 
ble secondary sexual characteristics, certain fetiches peculiar to 
each individual, while the restricted matinga will be determined 
by the conventional requirements of social station and wealth — 
unless, indeed, the eugenic creed can be transformed into a vital 
national religion. 

Just as there are deep seated psychological instincts or emo- 
tional forces which tend to frustrate the enforcement of eugenic 
marriages, so the racial instinct of sexual modesty will offer the 
hardest obstacle to the effective and universal enforcement of 
laws requiring health examinations before marriage licenses may 
legally be issued. Even if such laws were generally enacted, will 
not the forces of sex frequently overleap all legal restraints and 
defy prisons and chains^ 

In the same way, the chief obstacles to the legal enforcement 
of the practice of vasectomizing the unfit are of a psychological 
nature; various sentiments and prejudices, and man's instinctive 
recoil against any interference with the processes or impulses of 
nature. If it were possible to vaaectomize the whole army of mis- 
fits, and to stop entirely the manufacture of alcohol throughout 
the earth, the problem of eugenics would be largely solved. The 
chief obstacle against the total elimination of the liquor curse, 
again, is also psychological: the instinct of appetite, and certain 
mental states which are induced by the consumption of narcotics. 

Finally there are the maternal instinct and filial ties to 
thwart any effective plan of colonizing without exception aU 
degenerates or eugenical misfits. 

It has been necessary thus to emphasize the fact that there 
are certain psychological forces, certain instincts, emotions, cus- 
toms, conventions and folk ways, which are anti-eugenic in nature, 
and which must be reckoned with in any wellTConeeived plan of 
eugenics. The fact that these eugenically hostile forces exist in 
the very citadel of humanity makes it all the more essential that 
the eugeniat wage a relentless campaign for the increase and dis- 
semination of verifiable and convincing knowledge of heredity, so 
that eugenic truths may lay hold on the deepest feelings and 
sentiments of the race and become in fact a national faith, tradi- 
tion or religion. Then will it be possible to make eugenic enact- 
ments on the statute books genuinely effective. 

2. Adminisirative and legal difficulties. 
The adequate enforcement of eugenical measures in the pres- 
ent stage of civilization requires much governmental machinery. 
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But because of the facts whicli we have just considered, it is 
not probable that adequate taws can be secured, or can be enforced 
if secured. Public sentiment would not support the enormous 
legislative levies which would be needed to colonize the vast army 
of misfits (already in New York from one-fifth to one-seventh of 
the state revenues go to the support of the institutions for defec- 
tives) ; and the popular outcry, based on prejudice, blind emotion, 
impulse or instinct, against the sterilization of at least all those 
misfits who remained at large in society, would nullify the law. 
As a consequence a large number of degenerates would always be 
found in society polluting the race stream. Compulsory physical 
and mental examinations of all parties to marriage contracts would 
serve a useful eugenic purpose ; but the laws would be powerless 
to prevent a man or woman from contracting, say, contagious 
venereal disease after the bill of health had been issued. After 
all, the problem is not so much to get proper laws enacted as to 
secure the public sentiment which will demand their enforcement. 
There is no remedy for these difficulties, except a campaign of 
discovery and diffusion of eugenic facts, so that the public con- 
science may eventually be stirred, 

3. Diagnostic difficulties. 

Our third obstacle is the lack of a reliable or infallible cri- 
terion of eugenical unfitness, or of anyone competent to pronounce 
infallibly on all but the obvious cases. Who is competent to decide 
whether or not a given individual possesses desirable or undesirable 
hereditable determiners! Who is able to aay unequivocally that 
a given individual is eugenically defective and that he can only 
give issue to tainted progeny ? Who can determine with scientific 
exactness that certain determiners are lacking in "X" and that 
the same determiners arc likewise lacking in his intended con- 
sort ? Who is able to determine whether a so-called normal person 
may not be the carrier of defective strains, just as healthy persons 
may be disease carriers, so that iinions between such normals may 
be just as non-eugenical as unions of obvious degenerates? It 
must be confessed, I believe, that the gaps in our knowledge of 
the laws of human heredity, from the biological side are atill deplor- 
ably wide. As far as concerns the psychological identification of 
mental defectives, our present technique enables us to locate the ex- 
treme types, but not the borderland cases. One of our best schemes 
of mental classification is the Binet-Simon scale. But after having 
personally used this scale almost daily for more than two years 
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in the study of the feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, juvenile de- 
linquents and backward children, I am free to confess that while 
the great utility of the scale cannot be questioned, it is not by 
any means the marvellous, unerring machine which it is claimed 
to be by certain over-zealous exploiters, even for the purpose 
merely of measuring the degree of mental arrest. Nevertheless, 
with improved measuring scales of intellectual capacity, supple- 
mented by the scales of personal, social, motor-industrial and 
pedagogical eflncieucy,* and by developmental and heredity charts, 
the difficulties pertaining to the accurate diagnosis of mental cases 
will probably not prove insuperable. The establishment of ade- 
quate, reliable mental development scales is a lai^ task, which 
cannot be done within a reasonable time without liberal public 
or private subsidy. One of the reasons for supporting such work 
18 the extreme feasibility of experimentation in heredo-psychology. 
In the psychological field it is easy to test and experiment on 
fit as well as unfit individuals, while in the biological field human 
heredity experimentation is almost impossible. This brings us 
to the statement of the final obstacle confronting applied eugenics, 
namely : 

4. Experimental di^cuUies. 

If it were possible to apply the principles of experimental 
genetics to human breeding as those principles are now applied 
to the breeding of domestic animals, many of the controverted 
problems could be brought to a fairly expeditious adjudication. 
Just because this seems impossible of achievement, the propagand- 
ist must beware lest he bring disrepute upon the eug^iics movement 
by advocating precipitate, ill advised or premature action. There 
is danger that zeal may get the better of wisdom, and that state 
and national laws may be passed which we shall later come to 
rue. In the absence of experimental demonstration, who shall 
say that the laws of human heredity are Mendelian and not 
Galtonian in character? What warrant is there for affirming that 
such socially significant complex mental traits as honesty, courage, 
virtue, initiative, concentration, perseverance, intelligence, judg- 
ment, reasoning, kindness and loyalty are unit characters and are 
transmissible as simple determiners? Woods affirms that they 
do not behave as unit characters and are not transmissible as 
such. But it is just such mental characters as these that it 
is important to transmit, for fundamentally the difference between 
rumao BfflcleDcr. Pedaoogieal 8«mtaarv. l&ll. 
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a social fit and misfit is a diflFerence in mental qualities; the 
age of brute or muscular force has been superseded hj the age 
of intellectual or mind force. 

Since the important question, therefore, is to determine 
whether socially significant complex human mental traits are herit- 
able, and since this cannot be directly determined for man by the 
method of experimental genetics, what is to be done? The follow- 
ing brief outline of both practical conservational and eugenical re- 
search work is suggested. 

1. Conservational bureaus or agencies should be established 
on a community basis in the cities and commonwealths, for the 
purpose of scientifically supervising the health, growth, hygiene 
and educational development of the child from birth to the period 
of late adolescence. A community plan of this character has 
already been sketebed in an earlier section of this paper. I incline 
to the opinion that the work should be organized in connection 
with the public school systems, not merely because this public 
agency is already in existence, nor because it would prevent the 
duplication of material plants, nor yet because the people have 
confidence in the public school systems; but because I believe 
that the integral function of the public schools is not only instruc- 
tion or training but also the conservation of the mental, moral 
and physical health of the children entrusted to their care^ 

2. One of tho specific functions of this bureau, or of some 
other organization, should be the biographical charting of all 
babies bom into the world, or at least of. all infants of presump- 
tively degenerat« stock. The biographical charts, on which the 
entries should be made shortly after birth, should contain such 
facts as the following: date, order, circumstances, condition, 
weight and height at birth ; the mental and physical condition, 
eating and drinking habits, overwork and accidents of the mother 
before and at the time of birth ; a record of the hereditary factors 
in the direct and indirect ancestral lines; a statement of the 
housing and environmental conditions. Later entries would indi- 
cate whether the child was breast or bottle fed, and for how long, 
and contain a record of his diseases, accidents, developmental 
retardations or accelerations, mental and physical peculiarities 
or abnormalities. This card, or a duplicate, might accompany 
the child to school, where it would be properly filed and where it 
would be supplemented by annual entries made by the teachers, the 
school nurse or social worker, the school psychologist and physician. 
These entries would show the child's physical and mental con- 
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ditioQ, as determined by anthropometric,' medical and psychologi- 
cal teats, and hia pedagogical progreas from year to year. The 
data thus secured (to be made available only to the officers of 
instruction, diagnosticians, and research workers) would not only 
be of value for the intelligent guidance, care, development and 
training of the child, but they would enable us to locate and 
diagnose more speedily and effectively the social incompetents, and 
alao contribute material of great value to the science of human 
eugenics. 

3. A number of specific medical, paychologieal, pedagogical 
and anthropometric investigations, because of their practicability 
and the light which they will shed on various eugenical factors, 
should be prosecuted on a large scale. For example: what is the 
difference in the rate of mental and physical development between 
children of alcoholized or caffeinized or narcotized parenta and 
children of abstainera from alcohol and caffeine and tobacco? 
If there is a difference, does it appear during early childhood, 
during early adolescence, or later ? Do the differences eventually 
diaappear, so that both classes of children eventually reach their 
normal type, juat aa some apecies of animals whose development 
has been artificially or experimentally retarded later recover their 
losses ? 

Likewise, what ia the relation between narcotized parentage 
and mental and physical defects, deformities and abnormalities, 
and arrested epiphyseal development in the offspring ? To answer 
these questions extensive serial psychological, anthropometric, 
physiological and radiographic tests need to be made of children of 
alcoholized and non-alcoholized parentage. 

A number of studies already made indicate that this is a 
fruitful field for protracted research. Thus in some of the spe- 
cial classes in London and Birmingham 40 per cent of the 
pupils are reported as having intemperate parents, while the 
corresponding percentage for pupils of the same age in the regular 
classes was only 6 per cent. Of like tenor is the reported fact that 
in some cantons in France the schools have been flooded with an 
anny of laggards seven years after good wine years. 

In an investigation carried out on the students of Murdoch 
Academy, in Utah, it appeared that the offspring of non-narco- 
atimulant parents were superior te those of the stimulant parents 
in all of the 22 mental and physical traits examined ; that as the 
amount of caffeine consumed daily was increased there was ob- 
served a progressive deterioration in the height, weight and bod- 
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ilj condition of the offspring; that the mental and physical 
inferiority was increased when the parents used both coffee and 
tea, when they used tobacco, and particularly when they used 
alcohol also; 79 per cent of the narcotized parents had lost one 
or more infants, while only 49 per cent of the abstainers had 
suffered such losses. It required from eight-tenths to one year 
longer for the narcotized progeny to graduate from the grades, and 
their average age was one year and seven months older in the 
Academy,'** 

A parallel study" of the effects of coffee drinking by children 
on their own development enforces a conchisiou previously reached, 
that a sharp separation cannot be made between the eugenical and 
cuthenical aspects of various environmental factors. Statistics 
were compiled for 4C4 children in two schools for a period of one 
month. The drinkers averaged from one and one-half to four 
pounds less in weight, one-half to one inch less in height, three 
pounds less in strength of grip, 2,3 per cent less in conduct as con- 
cerns those who drank one cup only per day, and 7,8 per cent less 
as concerns those who drank four cups or more. The rank in 
lessons was from 2.6 per cent less, up to 29,6 per cent less for those 
who drank four or more cups. 

By prosecuting on an adequate scale standardized researches 
in heredo- psychology, heredo-pcdagogy and hcredo-biology, anal- 
ogous to those to which reference has been made above, we shall 
eventually secure the groundwork of facts needed by both euthenics 
and eugenics in order that they may attain the dignity of authentic 



"Cf. J. K, HlFkDiiin, Is Journal of Phlloaophu, Psi/cliology anif Bcienlillc 
Uethodt, 1912: 0. 234. 

" Cbarlps Keeo Tsylor, Efferta of Coffee Drlnklne upoD ■ 
PrichOlooicai, Cmnip. June 15, 1012. p. 56 *. 
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ARE THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS GETTING A 

SQUARE DEAL ? 

By G. W. Gatlee, 

SuperirUendent of Schools, Canton, Illinois. 

The study given below is a continuatioD of the one published 
last mODth entitled "Enrobuent bj Grades in Fourteen School Sys- 
tems of Central Illinois." It aims to throw light upon the cause of 
the continuous decrease in attendance from ihe first grade to the 
senior year in high school. The question raised here is whether 
elimination is due to the fact that boys and girls do not desire an 
education or is it due to a lack of right conditions caused by the 
cheapening of the work? Would the elimination, at least in part, 
be obviated by a more equitable distribution of pupils and funds 
based on the percentage of children enrolled? 

Much has been said in recent years about the high school and 
high school education. It is the one part of the system that has 
been kept constantly before the school public. No objection can be 
made to this but it should not be forgotten that the elementary 
graded school is the great bulwark of education. Here is where all 
the children of all the people go and in any democratic form of 
government these must be taken care of first. In a democracy the 
many must be cared for as well as the few, the 85 per cent must 
receive their due proportion of time and funds. 

Table I gives data with regard to the grades only, for thirteen 
school systems of Central Hlinois. In these thirteen systems are 
enrolled 2S,8C5 pupils. These pupils are taught by 853 teachers, 
an average of 34 pupils to the teacher. Only four school systems 
(Jacksonville, Quincy, Moline and Champaign) have a lower 
average. The average cost of teaching is $17.20 per pupil. Four 
towns have a higher cost per pupil, the same that have a lower 
average enrolment than the general average. The average salary 
per teacher in these thirteen systems is $582.29 per year or $64.70 
a month for nine months in the year. Five towns pay above the 
average. These are Moline, Rock Island, Pekin, Decatur, and 
Quincy. 

Table II concerns the high school only. There are 4999 

pupils enrolled in the thirteen systems and 205 teachers employed. 

This gives on an average 24 pupils to the teacher. The cost of 

teaching in the thirteen schools for the year (found by adding 
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1538 
2874 
1698 
2977 
125fi 
2722 
1116 
1689 
1011 
1947 
4685 
3496 


49 
58 
20 
51 
83 
35 
72 
28 
40 
28 
45 
124 
120 


13.18 

20.7 

26.8 

17,3 

16.1 

15 

IS. 3 

12.1 

15.24 

13.6 

11,7 

16.1 

23.8 


499.69 
549,31 
618.47 
577.06 
614,61 
538.67 
581.47 
482.34 
643.75 
492.85 
510.50 
608.70 
611.35 


66.61 
61.03 
68.83 
64.11 
68,27 
69,84 
64. SO 
53-51 
71.52 
54.76 
56.72 
67.63 
67.92 


24,480 

31,860 

74,336.39 

29,430 

51,005 

18,850 

41,866 

13,506 

25,750 

13,800 

22,972.50 

75,480 

73,362.71 


Totals 


28,865 


853 


33.8 


17,20 


582.29 


64,70 


496,698.60 
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Canton 


10 


25.5 


34.20 


872,25 


96-91 


8,722.50 


JackaonviUe 


354 


17 


20,8 


48.08 


995.26 


110,58 


16,920 


Moline 


418 


19 


22 


38.73 


852.21 


94.69 


16,192.1; 


Champaign. 


387 


15 


25.8 


36.55 


943 


104.77 


14,145 


Rock Island 


501 


20 


26 


40,50 


1014,76 


112.75 


20,295 


Monmouth, 


392 


14 


28 


28.88 


808-92 


89.95 


11,326 




774 


28 


27.6 


32.31 


1389.72 


154.41 


25,015 


Beardstown 


193 


7 


27.5 


24.38 


672.28 


74.70 


4,706 


Pekin 


198 


9 


22 


37.87 


833,33 


92.60 


7,600 


CUnton 


216 


9 


24 


31.20 


751-11 


83.45 


6,760 


Mattoon. . . 


229 


9 


25.4 


33.71 


857.77 


95.30 


7,720 


Deiatur.... 


582 


28 


27.8 


43.61 


906.50 


100,72 


25,382,5* 


Quincy 

Totab 


500 
4999 


20 
205 


25 


49.05 


1226.40 


136.26 


24,528.11 


24,4 


37.80 


922.28 


102.55 


189,211.28 
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salaries of all high school teachers) is $189,311.28 or an average 
cost per pupil of $37.80. 

Five schools cost more than the average. These are Jackson- 
ville, Moline, Kock Island, Decatur, and Quincy. The average 
salary paid is $922.28 per annum or $102.55 a month. Six schools 
are paying above the average. These are Jacksonville, Champaign, 
Rock Island, Galesburg, Decatur, and Quincy. 

The most interesting points in this study come out in compare 
ing and contrasting the figures given in the two tables. Notice that 
in the eight grades in these schools 28,865 children are taught by 
853 teachers, an average of 34 children to the teacher, while in the 
high schools 4999 pupils are taken care of by 205 teachers or an 
average of 24 pupils to the teacher. The grades have the children 
when they are most helpless and when more individual instruction 
is necessary and yet have on the average ten more pupils to the 
t«acher. 

Further it will be seen that the average cost for teaching chil- 
dren in the grades per pupil enrolled is $17.20, while in the high 
school it 18 $37.80 or a little over twice as much. When we know 
that on the average about 85 per cent of the children in these sys- 
tems never go further than the eighth grade, the question naturally 
arises as to whether the large majority of the children are getting a 
fair proportion of the public money expended for education. Are 
all the children of all the people given an equal opportunity ? 

The average salary of the grade teachers in these schools is 
$582.29 per annum or $64.70 a month, while the high school 
teachers receive on the average $923.28 per year or $102.55 per 
month. In all cases both in the high school and in the grades the 
salaries of the principals were included, but the salaries of super- 
visors and superintendents were not. Here we see that the chil- 
dren of the grades do not have ah high salaried teachers as pupils 
of the high school although it is genfrally agreed that the best 
trained teachers are needed in the elementary school rather than 
in the high school. 

Table III shows the porcontage of pupils taught in the 
grades as compared and contrasted with the percentage cared for 
by high schools and the prrcentafre of money paid for salaries in 
the grades as compared with the percontage paid for salaries in 
the high schools. For example the grades in Canton take care of 
88.2 per cent of the .total enrolment hut receive 73:7 per cent of 
the total money paid for salaries, while the high school takes 11.8 
per cent of the pupils and receives 26.3 per cent of the total money 
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spent for salaries. In the thirteen systems 84.1 per cent of the 
pupils are taught by the teachers of the grades who receive 71.3 
per cent of the total money spent for teachers' salaries, while in the 
high schools there are enrolled 15.8 per cent of the stndents and 
the teachers receive 28.7 per cent of money spent for salaries. 
This does not take into account money spent for apparatus and 
other material, which is always greater in the high school than in 
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73.7 
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74.8 
74.8 
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11.8 
19,2 
12.7 
20.9 
14.3 
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10.5 
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11.1 
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34.7 
17.9 
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25.2 
25.2 
25.1 
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the elementary school. After studying these conditions carefully, 
the very significant question arises — Are the grade children, the 
eighty-five per cent or more of the total enrolment, getting a 
square deal ? The facts given above bear out the criticism by Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall in "Educational Problems" (page 543) that "We 
have paid relatively vastly too much attention to the few who go 
on to secondary and higher technical, liberal and professional 
education, and have wastefully, not to say disgracefully, neglected 
the needs of the masses of our children and youth." 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ('ONCEXTRATION. 

By Hkebkbt F. Claek, 
Principal Olive Spi-cial School, Los Angeles, C'al. 

It has often been charged against the public achool syatem 
that the average pupil could do the same amount o£ work in much 
leas time if only tho opportunity and the proper incentive were 
given him. I decided recently to test out this criticism, and will 
now state the conditions and the results and offer an interpreta- 
tion of some of the educational principles involved. 

The group of children consisted of fourteen boys, approximat- 
ing 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. They comprise one room of the Los 
Angeles Special Schools, the group being made np of truants, 
incorrigibles and other misfits from the ordinary grades. 

On last Friday morning I put on the board a careful assign- 
ment of the work in each subject for the day. I designated what 
seat work ahould be done and what the recitation would consist of. 
When the boys came in I told them that when they had finished 
all the work required, in a manner satisfactory to me, they could 
be excuaed for the day. I gave each hoy a slip of paper on which 
he wrote his name and all the subjects required. When a boy 
finished a subject he brought in the list and I checked it off. The 
list of subjects was writing, arithmetic, reading, history, langunge, 
geography and spelling. The eighth grade had geometry and 
agriculture instead of arithmetic and geography. I warned them 
that no careless work would be accepted. 

With these preliminary suggestions the boys went to work. 
They gathered in groups, freely discussing any phase of their 
work. They argued out their difficult points in arithmetic for 
instance; some going to the black-board while others used paper. 
It was of course necessary for me to have some plan of hearing 
the recitations. I took the first group who were ready for arith- 
metic, and after that I had to take those boys first whenever a 
group were all ready to recite. 

When recess time came along only a few boys cared to go out 
and play. The rest stayed in and worked. 

The result was that the three boys in the seventh grade had 
their work all done and were gone at eleven o'clock. The eighth 
grade boys were through at eleven-thirty and all were gone by 
eleven-forty-five. 

Such an experiment brings up a large number of odiieationni 
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questions. Is it well for children to do intensive concentration foi 
a short period of time and then get out in the open air for a longer 
period of play? My answer to that would be, yes, provided the 
mental concentration was voluntary on the part of the child, under 
wholesome physical conditions, and with a proper incentive. 
Next, — Did these boys do a reasonable amount of school work for 
one day ? My answer to that again is, yes. How far can that prin- 
ciple of action be carried into the ordinary school? My answer 
is, I do not know. Was the quality of work done a credit to boys 
of their ages ! Yes, most of it. Some of the drawings on the board 
were excellent. Some of the language papers were miserably poor, 
but isn't it advisable to accept poor work provided you feel that 
the child has done reasonably well, considering his abilities? Such 
a plan has a tendency to break up many of the old notions as to 
the necessity of regular hours, regular recitations and mark-time 
system. But if by so doing we get nearer to the hearts of the 
boys, if we get enough of real effort from them to insure reason- 
able growth let us by all means let some of the good old-fashioned 
stereotyped methods go. 



REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The Oonaervation of the OkHd. By Arthur Holmes, Ph.D. Philadel- 
phia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company: 1912. Pp. 345. 

In more than half the public school rooms in America can be 
seen, painted aa a frieze upon the wall, or printed and banging in' a 
frame of rafBa, or simply writt«n upon the blackboard in the teacher's 
precise handwriting, the axiom, "We learn to do by doing." If this be 
a true law for children, it is no less true for those who have to do with 
children. The way to learn how to run a psychological clinic is to 
run it. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lightner Witmer, Dr. Holmes has con- 
ducted for several years, three of the five aftemoona a week, the Psy- 
chological Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. His "Conserva- 
tion of the Child" tells as much as it is possible to tell of the way the 
clinic is carried on, its organization, its equipment, and its function in 
the community. Workers in this very rich field of scientific and social 
activity can, of course, learn more of the practical methods of the Psy- 
chological Clinic by spending a few weeks in daily observation, prefer- 
ably in summer when the special classes are in session, than the^ can 
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by reading any book. But even those who have passed such apprentice- 
ship will fiiid that Dr. Holmes haa much to offer them. In the chapter 
on "Classification of Clinic Cases" be gives an excellent veraion of the 
Bioet tests, as well as the pedagogical testa in use at the clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He includes likewise a questionnaire for 
the general examination of a clinic case, a report blank for the Binet 
tests, a schedule for the physical examination, and a report blank for a 
thorough mental examination based upon psychological t«ate. The 
"Testa for Uental Analysis," as the author calls them, have been worked 
out by Dr. Clara Harrison Town. Some of them need no apparatus, and 
are applicable to the routine examination of children. Others are more 
complex, and require for their performance a well equipped psycho- 
logical laboratory with a trained psychologist to adjust the instruments 
and take the record. 

It is for the general public, however, not for a few specialists, that 
Dr. Holmes has written his book. Everyone who cares about children 
(and where is the sane man or woman who does not care for tbem?) 
will read it with interest. Parents who are baffled by the problem of the 
"child who is different" will get from the book the beginnings of insight 
Teachers who have had experience with di£Ecult children will find it an 
aid to better understanding. Even those who have no children to worry 
over, provided they possess what is loosely called "the social conscious- 
ness," and take a living interest in the welfare of their kind, may spend 
a profitable hour or so with "The Conservation of the Child." 

To the Casual Header, if any such there be, we would suggest that 
a good way to get an idea of what a psychological clinic is like, is to 
read first the chapter on "Sociological Helations," near the end of the 
volume. This tells where the children come from, what they look like, 
and how they behave, — or generally, how they misbehave. Then he, — 
our Casual Header, — may look at the many photographs of children of 
all sorts. After that he may take the chapter on the "Operation of the 
Clinic," and then finish the book at his pleasure. 

A. T. 
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RETAKDATION IN NEBRASKA.' 

Bt William Henby Stephenson Mobton, 

Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Neb. 

This tfiTestigatiou waa undertaken to ascertaiB, if possible, the 
average age for the vaiious grades in the eletnentarj schools of 
Nebraska ; how many pupils are ahead of this grade average, and 
how many are behind it. The term retardation is a new one in 
the literature of education, having been borrowed from physics, 
but its general use h; school men seems to assure its permanency. 
Like all new terms, there is some difference of opinion as to its 
meaning. In one case the "progress" standard is taken as the 
criterion in determining whether the pupil is to be classed as sub- 
normal, normal, or super-normal. On the other hand, the "age- 
grade" standard is considered by many to he the more exact and 
objective measure of retardation. 

Holding in mind that children differ greatly both physically 
and mentally and that all cases cannot be subjected to the age-grade 
standard for comparison, yet it does seem that the almost universal 
method prevalent in our, city schools of classifying the pupil by 
age and grade must be acknowledged as being the bettor, if not 
the only means of determining the number of backward pupils in 
oar schools. This is especially true at the present time, since there 
is 80 little available material on record in our schools relating to 
individual progress. For purposes of comparison, then, the age- 
grade standard is about the only standard that can be applied with 
accuracy to the various school systems. When school administra- 
tion reaches a more scientific basis, and records of the progress of 
eadi studmt can be had, we will be in a position to speak seriously 
of the pn^resa standard as workable. At the present time we are 
far from it. 

It has been declared, and we cannot ignore the statement, that 
retardation must be found by knowing the pupil's rate of progress < 
through the various grades of our schools, regardless of his age 
at entering. Superintendent Greenwood, one of the staunchest 
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supporters of the progress standard, declares tliat retardation is 
□ot a question of age without respect to progress ; but it ia a ques- 
tion of the time required to do a given amount of work without 
regard to age. This seems to be a dangerous doctrine, for were it 
to find lodgment in the public mind it would have the effect of 
advancing the age for an; grade. 

It must be recognized that children who vary greatly in age, 
" but who are trying to do work in the same grade, will find the work 
unsuited to the two extremes. The younger ones find thb work 
altogether too diiBcult, too old in content and presentation ; while 
on Uie other hand, the elder children of the grade find the work 
not of a kind suitable to their age. It may savor too much of the 
play type to them. They may not he able to master the subject 
matter of the grade, and their very age calls for a different method 
or manner of presentation. The teacher is handicapped. The big 
child must be cared for in seating. Games adapted to the aver- 
age of the room will not fit him. He becomes, in fact, a misfit, 
due to his being over-age, no matter what the cause may be, and 
it is for this reason that age is a fair standard for measuring 
retardation. 

A second vital reason is that since democracy requires cer- 
tain achievements from every individual and since it pays for his 
education, he should at certain ages have completed certain grades 
of this work, an amount equal to the average dtild. If the average 
child at nine has completed the third grade, then the boy who is 
eleven and has just completed it is two years behind the former in 
the race of life. His chances for overtaking him are indeed very 
limited since our school machinery tends to interrupt him if he 
strives to gain on his fellows in the grade. Thus time is lost- to 
him and to society alike. 

Those in favor of the progress standard argue that it is sen- 
sible for parents not to send their children to school until a late 
age, for, they say, if he does not enter the first grade until he 
is eight years old, he will soon overtake the other children by 
"skipping grades". Working upon this premise, they ask how 
then is it possible to gauge retardation on the basis of the age- 
grade standard ? 

But what limited figures we have on this subject do not 
support this original principle, and hence the conclusions are 
wrong. It is true that no adequate attempto have been made to 
ascertain to what extent pupils skip grades. However, such studies 
as we do have show only a very low percentage in any graded 
school system who skip grades. 
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Professor Keyea adds some valuable infonnation to this sub- 
ject In a recent investigation of the individual records of 326 
graduating accelerates, he finds the following to be true. He says:' 
"It appears that more than 85 per cent of these accelerates enter 
school at six years old or under, the average entrance age being 
5.9 years. Hore than 67 per cent of them graduate when 14 years 
old or younger, the average graduating age being 13.9 years. Late 
entry does not contribute to acceleration. Of course, it muat be 
borne in mind that late entry, while it is not necessarily evidence 
of sub-normal capacity or low mentality, points in that direction." 

Mr. Keyes made a study of 683 cases of arrests, or those who 
had failed, and he found the following:' "Of all those who began 
the first grade before the fifth birthday, 50 per cent are compelled 
to repeat the grade. The same thing is true of all wbo enter over 
eight, or over seven and one-half years. Almost the same propor- 
tion, 46 per cent, fail somewhere among those who enter between 
seven and seven and one-half. Practically one-half of all children 
who begin the first grade after reaching their seventh birthday or 
before reaching their fifth, may be expected to lose a year some 
time during their grammar school course." 

In an article in the Edticalional Review in 1909, Dr. R. P. 
Falkner cites from the reports of both large and small cities such 
figures as be could find that showed at all the number of pupils 
who were passing readily through the grades. He finds in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, 1907, the amount of rapid pn^ess was 1.4 
per cent of ail promotions. In Springfield, Ohio, where 4755 pro- 
motions were recorded, only 7 of these or not quite 0.15 per cent 
represented the number promoted more than one grade at the end 
or during the yearly term. In New York City, Dr. L. P. Ayres, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, studied the records of 946 fifth 
grade pupils and found that 5.4 per cent accomplished their work 
in less than the regularly allowed time. In one of the Phila- 
delphia reports, Dr. Falkner found 2406 pupils out of 122,644 or 
leas than 2 per cent were thus described as incidental. Dr. Falk- 
ner further says,* "estimated on the progress standard the per cent 
of retarded pupils is virtually the same as if estimated on the age- 
grade standard." He says, in fact, that in "all but one case, where 
figures are available, the progress standard gives a higher percent- 
age of retardation than the age-grade standard." This is very 
evident, as the age-grade standard usually allows at least one year 

'Ktjrt, Cluriea [leiiry : Pmortii Throvgh lite Qrade* of City BetiooU, N. Y.. 
leil. p. 13. 

■Kejrci. CharlH Hcnrj : IMd., p. IS. 
•XdaoB. Rw., XXXVIII., pp. 122-82. 
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of failure before the pupil ia classed as retarded; for if we call 
Beven jears the age for the first grade, tbeo how about those who 
enter at five or six ? Dr. Fallmer says further in the last named 
article, "It doesn't matter much bow the pupil happened to be 
over-age for hia grade ; if he is there he is retarded, for the effect 
is juet the same." 

Now ID the light of the small per cent of rapidly moving 
pupils, and in the light of the fact that 50 per cent of those pupils 
who enter after their seventh birthday or before their fifth must 
lose a year somewhere in the elementary schools, it would seem 
unwise to have the pupils enter the first grade at a late age and 
depend upon their abili^, or upon chance to overtalce the other 
pupils by "skipping" grades. Thus we see that it becomes a 
serious matter if any great number of our pupils fall behind their 
, grade in age, for it simply means that in most cases they will con- 
tinue to travel in the rear. 

The problem must be faced, for every school has its over-age 
pupils. It is true that there are more in some schools than in 
others, but they are always present in varying numbers. In the 
investigation conducted by Dr. Ayres,^ it was found that only 7 
per cent in Medford, Massachusetts, were retarded according to 
the age-grade standard, while in Memphis, Tennessee, among the 
colored children 75 per cent were retarded. The other cities 
ranged anywhere between these two extremes. Dr. Ayres found 
that on the average about 337 per cent of all pupils in our public 
schools belong to the retarded class. Superintendent Coraman 
found the range of retardation to be from 51 per cent in Boston to 
77.6 per cent in Kansas City." 

The investigation in Nebraska differs a little from these. 
Here it was found that out of 25,449 pupils only 28.5 per cent are 
retarded. It does not make much diffwence which of these per- 
centages we take ; it gives us an idea of the size of the problem with 
which we are dealing. It does not "concern a few ungraded, 
feeble-minded children. It is one affecting most intimately, per- 
haps 6,000,000 children in the United States.'" 

It will be interesting to note here some of the findings of 
Dr. L. P. Ayres in his investigations of 20,000 pupils in fifteen 
schools in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. The 
results are published in a volume entitled, "Laggards in Our 
Schools." He took all who were under eight years as of normal 

*A;reB: Laooardi in Our BehooU: p. S. 
•Thi Psicholooical Clinic: Feb.. leos. 
' Ayre* : iMfffaril in Our SehoaU, p. S. 
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age for the first grade, those under nine jears as of normal age for 
the second grade, and bo on ; those who were eight or more for the 
first grade, and those ^vbo were nine or more for the second grade, 
and BO on, being considered ovei^age or retarded. 

The following table shows normal ages for all grades accord- 
ing to Ayres; 

TABLE I. 
MOKMAL AOB OP CmLDRBN IM THB aBASBS. 

Orade Age Qrade Age 

First 6 to 8 Fifth 10 to 12 

Second 7 to 9 Sixth 11 to 13 

Third 8 to 10 Seventh 12 to 14 

Fourth 9 to 11 Eighth 18 to 15 

Ayres says that these agea have heen accepted by common con- 
sent as the normal ages for these grades by nearly all school men 
who have interested themselves in the problem. 

In the study made by Ayres only one table showing age and 
grade distribution is given, and that is of Memphis, Tennessee. 
The table is copied here for reference for those who may not have 
access to Ayres' work. 
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With the hope of ascertaitung the age and grade distribaticoi 
in Nebraska, the writer last autumn set about gathering data of 
this nature. He has collected statistics on age-grade enrolment 
from ninetj-six cities and towns in Nebraska, scattered over all 
parts of the state. The figures were collected by sending blan^ 
to the superintendents or principles of the schools between Novem- 
ber 15, 1911 and February 1, 1912. The school men in almost 
every case responded promptly. The list of the towns from which 
reports were received follows (a few reports were received too late 
for classification) ; 
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Eustis 


Sutton 


Benketman 


Elwood 


Sumner 


Bayard 


Elgin 


Syracuse 


Big Spring 


Franklin 


Shelton 


Blue Hill 


Fairbury 


St. Paul 


Blue Springs 


Fairmont 


Schuyler 


Bloomfield 


Friend 


Table Rock 


Bnming 


Guide Rock 


Valentine 


Bloomington 


Gretna 


Wilber 


Broken Bow 


Gresh&m 


Woodlake 


Bradshaw 


Giltner 


West Point 


Coleridge 


Geneva 


York 


Cedar Rapids 
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The figures from tliose varioos reports have all been assembled 
in the preceding table. There were 25,449 pupils reported, and 
their distribution bj age and grade is shown. 

It will be noted that the enrolment is much larger in the first 
grade than in any other. This is perhaps explained by the fact 
that a number of schools provide for more than one year's work 
before they promote to the second grade. 

The writer is fully aware that there is a probability of error 
in collecting figures of this kind because our schools hare no com- 
mon standard of recorcling such data. Indeed a large per cent of 
them have not kept figures of this nature in any manner. This 
was brought very forcibly to his attention by a number of letters 
from the best school men, saying that their attention had never 
been called to this phase of school supervision. Another fact which 
speaks the same truth is that in every case where the superintend- 
ent refused to send the statistics of his school, he gave as his reason 
that the figures were too hard to get, showing that nothing of the 
kind was on file now in his office, and that be and hia teachers were 
not in the habit of collecting such data. This in itself presents 
a problem, and much work is needed to standardize in Nebraska, 
as well as elsewhere, school reports of various kinds. 

Another probable source of error is in the different meanings 
attached to the ages. Some think a child seven years when he is 
anywhere between six and a half and seven and a half; others 
from seven to eight. 

Kecognizing these erratic conditions, the above table seems 
to show very well the actual distribution of school children in 
Nebraska by age among the different grades of our graded schools. 

So far as the writer knows this is the only investigation of 
the kind ever attempted excepting one by Lurton" in Minnesota. 
Many investigations have been made on the age-grade enrolment 
before, but they are either upon one city school, or a number of the 
larger city schools, while this investigation has omitted evm 
Omaha and Lincoln, that it might be wholly a study of small 
city and town schools, all located in Nebraska. 

From table III it will be seen that each grade contains 
pupils varying greatly in age. For example, the first grade varies 
from 1098 five-year-olds to two twelve-year-olds ; the second grade 
from two five-year-olds to one sixteen-year-old; and the eighth 
grade from one child who is ten years old to one who is twenty. 
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Tba BAme nrnditions exist In Memphis, Tennesaee, as shown 
by table II. 

This immediately raises three questions: (a) What is the 
normal age. for any grade? (b) How many pupils are super- 
normal or ahead of their grade ? (c) How many are sub-normal 
or behind their grade ? 

In figuring out these problems, the ages six or seven (five 
years, eleven months to seven years, eleven mouths, both inclu- 
sive) were taken as normal for the first grade; seven or eight 
years for the second grade; eight or nine for the third grade, and 
so on. AH pupils who were above seven years and eleven months 
for the first grade, and bo on, were considered aub-normal or 
retarded. And all who were under six years old for the first 
grade, seven years for the second grade, and so on, were con- 
sidered Bupei^normal. 

With but one exception this is the same standard as Dr. 
Ayres used in his investigation. He does not take into account 
those here termed super-normal, but says all who are under eight 
years old are of normal age for the first grade, and all under nine 
years for the second grade, and so on through all the grades. 

It appears reasonable that for comparative results we are 
warranted in establishing the above standard for super-normals, 
leaving a range of two years for the normal age. Using the above 
standards, we find the following facts to be true: (a) of the 
25,449 pupils, 7128 or 28.5 per cent are sub-normal; (b) 2777 
or 10.9 per cent are super-normal; (c) while 60.6 per cent are of 
the normal age. Dr. Ayres found the percentage of retardation 
for all cities studied by him to be 33.7 per cent or 5.2 per cent 
more than this investigation. This is not so great a difference aa 
might be expected since the data for one come from the large 
cities, and those for the other from the small cities, the towns, 
and the villages. 

It becomes an interesting question as to what is the signifi- ^ 
cance of this large amount of retardation in our Nebraska schools. 

Dr. Ayres* says, "Wherever we find that the retarded children 
constitute a large part of all the school membership, we find that 
many of the children do not stay in the schools until they complete 
the elementary course. Children who are backward in their 
studies and reach the age of fourteen (which is generally the end 
of the compulsory attendance period), when they are in the fifth 
or sixth grade instead of in the eighth, rarely stay to graduate. 



<» Our Belmoti: p. 3. 
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They drop oot withoat finishing. The edncaticHul imporUnoe of 
this fact is great As retardation is a oonditiott afFecting oar 
scboola to some extent, so too the eliminaUng, or falling oat of 
the pupils before finiahing the coarse, is an evil found everywhere 
but varying greatly in degree in different localitiefl. In Quincy, 
Massachusetts, of every hundred children who start in the first 
grade, ei^ty-two continue to the final grade. In Camden, New 
Jersey, of every hnndred who start, seventeen finish. . . . 
The general tendency of American cities is to cany all of these 
children through the fifth grade, to take one-half of them to the 
ei^th grade, and one in three through the high scbooL" 

It will be interesting to study in the following table the mem- 
bership of the various grades reported in the Nebraska investi- 
gation: 

TABLX IV. 

AOOBXQATE QBASE DwraisnTioii OF 96 Towm m nkbraska. 

Grade Membership 

First 4720 

Second 3201 

Third 3243 

Fourth 3285 

Fifth 3187 

Sixth 2767 

Seventh 2605 

Eighth 2441 

Total 25.449 

It is to be noted that aside from the first grade there is not 
so much difference in the enrolment of the various grades as one 
might expect. The actual enrolment (tables III and IV) varies 
from 3201 in the second grade to 2441 in the eighth grade, a differ- 
ence of 780 pupils, or based upon the second grade, a difference of 
24.3 per cent ; while in Chicago"* it is 62.3 per cent ; in North 
Carolina in 1906, 77 per cent ; in Tennessee the same year it was 
87 per cent ; and in Utah 47 per cent This seems to show that 
Nebraska is holding her pupils better than many other places. 
The question immediately presents itself as to what causes this 
difference, and as Dr. Ayree" points out, we are likely to say 



■* AjTea ; Laggardi tn Our Sehoolt, p. 14. 
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immedietely that it is caused by tlie pupila having left school. 
This is true in part but only in part. To quote Dr. Ajrea, "There 
is a certain natural decrease in the number of children with 
advancing age which is due to death ;. thus we may always expect 
to find fewer persons with each advancing year of age. Secondly 
there is an increase in size of each successive and younger genera- 
tion of children which is due to the natural increase in population. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the age of fourteen, each younger 
generation ia larger. Looked at from the standpoint of the age 
of seven, each older generation is smaller than the preceding. 
. . . These two elements — that of death and that of increased 
age of each succeeding generation — contribute to form the factor 
of population." 

Again many pupils fail to be promoted regularly from grade 
to grade, and are left behind to repeat their work. This ia the 
factor of retardation, and is one of the causes for the difference in 
the enrolment in the grades. 

A third important factor is elimination. All children do not 
finish the elementary school, but begin to drop out from the early 
primary grades up to and including the eighth grade. 

Dr. Ayres says" that other factors may and do affect the size 
of the grades in certain cases and localities. Among the possible 
factors may be mentioned the influx of children whose schooling 
has already begun in other phioes ; the tide to and from parochial 
schools ; and the enrolment of immigrant children who enter the 
school at comparatively advanced ages. But such facts are local 
and irregular, and their influence is undoubtedly compensatory to 
a certain extent in their action. On the oUier hand, the three 
factors of populoHon, retardation, and elimination are always at 
wo^ 

The difference between the enrolment of the eighth grade 
and that of the first grade in Nebra^a seems to be much loss 
than in other places, yet there is plenty of retardation, even though 
IfebreBka does seem to hold her pupils well through the entire 
elementary school. 

It certainly is a fact of significance to Nebraska school people, 
that 28.6 per cent of the boys and girls in their schools are retarded. 
It presents a question for solution to every school man (and 
woman) who has his profession at heart and wishes to do for his 
pupils what he can. The fact that many of the pupils are repeat- 
ing their work is very evident. Since it is the almost universal 
rale in Nebraska that parents start their children to school when 

"Attm: iMOBorit In Ow SoAmIi, p. 23. 
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tbey are six or perhaps more often when onl; five, it can plaiolj 
be seen that a child may repeat one to two years' and yet not be 
counted retarded by the age-grade standard. Suppose we take 
a new standard for the normal age and say that all who are past 
seven years old for the first grade, eight for the second grade, and 
so on, are over-age or retarded, we will then find in this investiga- 
tion that there are 56.2 per cent retarded. If "retardation" is to 
mean the "repeater," this standard more nearly shows the true 
situation. 

The following table shows the per cent of retardation (Ayres 
standard) and enrolment in the grades of twenty-five representa- 
tive towns and cities in Nebraska: 



School Per Cent Enrolment 

Beatrice 2i 1707 

Benedict 40 71 

Benkelman 37 130 

Bloomington 34 121 

Bloomfield 28 285 

Broken Bow 45 426 

Cedar Rapids 36 169 

Crete 24 512 

David City 17 360 

Dewitt 21 171 

Elba 36 99 

Fairmont 16 199 

Friend 31 230 

Lawrence 25 63 

McCool Junction 20 89 

Minden 26 317 

Norfolk 43 957 

Plattsmouth 37 804 

Shelton 30 249 

Syracuse 20 184 

Superior 19 403 

Sutton 37 442 

Tecumseh 23 290 

Wahoo 21 90 

Wood Lake 21 85 

The following tables are inserted simply for reference or 
comparison. The four schools selected are representative of all 
the schools reported : 
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TABLE VUI. 
AQB AMD GRADI DISTRIBUTION IN FAIRMONT, NEBR., DEC. 19, lOtl. 
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TABI.a oc. 
AOK AND GRADE DISTRIBDTION IN inNDEN, NEBR., DEC. 21, 1911. 
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From a study of table V it will be seen tiat the percentage 
of retardation varies greatly among different places. For example, 
Fairmont has only 16 per cent retarded while Broken Bow has 
46 per cent, with the others ranging all along between these two 
extremes. 

It would be very interesting to know what causes so much 
difference. There seems to be no connection between the percent- 
age of retardation and the size of the school. The small schools 
may run high or low in percentage of over-age pupils and so may 
the larger ones. This shows that we must look elsewhere for our 
causes of retardation. 

Asking one hundred and seven school superintendents why 
so many pupils failed to finish the eight grades of our pablic 
schools, about 290 different reasons were received, most of the men 
giving more than one. The writer realizes that the question why 
did a pupil not finish the eighth grade is not directly the same 
question as why was he retarded, but the two are bo closely related 
that what answers one will throw light upon the other. 

Had the direct question of what causes so much "over-age- 
ness" in our public schools been asked, some different answers 
would have been received. But there can be no doubt that these 
answers show many of the worst causes of retardation. 

If we take answers numbered 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 12, 15, and 23, we 
have 187 of all the answers that came in; 35 of these answers 
point to incompetency of the teacher, and 31 to inadequate cui> 
ricutum, while 16 answers said, failure to make grades, and be- 
coming ovei^age. The first two answers just mentioned are 
entirely school problems, for we must see to it that the teacher 
is properly trained and that our courses of study are right Of 
course there are many other causes for these retarded conditions 
that the school cannot overcome, and in which the school has 
nothing whatever to say. 

There are plainly two sides to the matter. The school must 
be held responsible for one part, and society for the other. It then 
becomes the duty of the school to care for its own part directly, 
and indirectly to help society care for its part, through encourage- 
ment, agitation, and enlightenment. 

In studying the problem of retardation, we are face to face 
with another very serious one, that of elimination. This has been 
mentioned above as one of the three chief factors affecting grade 
distribution. This is true, primarily, because repetition and 
retardAtioD are almost always found side by aide. In fact, most 
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of oar retardation in Nebraska is caused bj pupils repeating their 
grades, no matter what may cause the repetition. Repetition soon 
results in elimination ; because 'when the pupil finds himself older 
than the other members of his grade, and sees himself nearing his 
fourteenth birthday and not yet, perhaps, in the eighth grade, be 
is going to quit the school for the farm, the shop, or die street 

TABLE Z. 
THE 270 AMBWKBa BVN AS VOLLOWS: 

1. Eagerness to earn money 27 

2. Lack of provisions for backward pupils 8 

3. Incompetency of teacher 35 

4. Irregular attendance 7 

5. Lack of male teachers 1 

6. Too rapid promotion (work poorly done) 10 

7. Lack of appreciation of education by pupils 13 

Lack of home encouragement j 

Lack of home control I ^. 
Parents do not appreciate [ 

importance of education J 

9. Lack of public sentiment 8 

10. Cigarettes 7 

11. Reading yellow-backed novels 2 

12. Inability of the child 15 

13. A general dislike for school 3 

14. Poor environment 6 

15. Failure to make good grades, and becoming ovei^age. ... 16 

16. Lack of personal attention from the teacher 2 

17. Physical condition of the child 4 

18. Lack of industrial work 6 

19. Lack of proper interest 4 

20. Idleness and bad habits out of school 5 

21. General lack of ability in social conditions 3 

32. Laziness 9 

23. Inadequate curriculum 31 

24. Heredity 3 

25. Bad pedagogy 5 

26. Temporaiy interruption which removes the child from 1 , 

school, and difficulty of readjustment afterwards ) 



Home conditions 
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KNROLIUNT ST AQS OV 25,449 PCPIU FROU 96 TOV14B IN NKBEABKA. 

^^e Enrolment 

5 1100 

8 230T 

7 ; 2567 

8 2760 

9 2704 

10 3773 

11 2735 

13 3662 

13 2435 

14 1841 

16 989 

16 435 

17 108 

18 34 

19 :. 7 

20 2 

Total 26,449 

A study of the age distribution in the above table shows that 
there is a gradual increase up to the ages of 8 to 10, reaching the 
maximum at 10 years. This shows that there are a considerable 
number of pupils repeating their work along about the ages from 
8 to 12 years. We Qot« that there is a rapid decline in enrolment 
after the age of 13. Dr. Ayres says," "Comparatively few pupils 
will remain in the school after the age of fourteen." The follow- 
ing table of Ayrea" shows the age distribution of 58 cities reduced 
to relative terms: 

TABLKXU. 

DBCUNE IN ATTKNDASCZ. 

AOBS 10 TO 16 TEABa. SE1.A11VE riOtJBEB. 

Age PupUe 

10 104 

11 103 

12 100 

13 90 

14 68 

15 30 

16 15 



" Ayre* ; Laggarit In Our BehoaU, p. 2S. 
"Ibid; p. 2a 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE BORDERLAND BETWEEN FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 
AND INSANITY. 

By Claha Hakbisoit Town, Ph.D., 
Director of (he Department of Clinical Psychology, Lincoln State 

School and Colony, Lincoln, Illinois. 

In discussioDs coucerniag the various types of iusaDity fre- 
quent mention is made of borderland cases. Such borderland 
cases are individuab in whom Bome psjcboeis seems to be poten- 
tially present tbough not completely evolved, individuals who on 
the one hand are not quite normal, and who on the other hand 
are not quite insane. In discussions concerning the feebleminded 
conditions mention is also frequently made of borderland cases. 
These borderland cases are individuals who just miss normality, 
individuals who are able to read and write and do much work 
with ability and dexterity but who never reach the intellectual 
level of their social class, who are always at a disadvantage in 
their dealings with others. 

Cases of insanity occurring in feebleminded individuals are 
also often reported ; but in these cases the insanity is a discrete 
condition added to the feeblemindedness. 

Feeblemindedness and insanity are by definition absolutely 
distinct conditions, feeblemindedness being the result of defective 
mental development, and insanity depending upon aberrant mental 
functioning occurring in an individual of any degree of mental 
development. 

This absolute division between insanity and feeblemindedness 
is at the present time being carried even into the field of heredity. 
We have become accustomed to the thought that the neurotic 
diathesis is the inherited feature, and that extraneous conditions 
determine what form of neurosis, psychosis, or defectiveness mani- 
fests itself. Another possibility has been sn^ested, however, by 
the recently published pedigrees of feebleminded children, epilep- 
tics, and insane.' These pedigrees strongly suggest that similar 
defects run not only through fraternities, but also through suc- 
ceeding generations of such families. Epilepsy and feebleminded- 

1 C. B. DavGDimrt and David F. Weeks. M.D. : A First Stud; of loberltaDce In 
Epilepa)'. Eugenic* Record OlBce Bulletin No. 4. 

QeniT B. Goddard, Pb.D. : Beredlt; of FeeblcmlndedDen. Bugenla Record 
Office BulletlD Ho. 1. 

HeoTj A. Cotton, M.D. ; Some Problems in the Btndjr of Beredltj Id Mental 
Dlieaaes. Eugenlci Record Once Balletln No. 8. 

A. J. Rosanotr. H.D.. and Florence I. Orr. B.S. : A Stud; of Heredity of 
tntanltf In the Ligbt of tbc Mendellan Theory. Eagenlca Record OIBce Bulletin 
No. C. 
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ness occur frequently in the eame families, but insanity is compara- 
tively rare in the families where feeblemindednesB predominates. 
In the light of the Mendelian principles feeblemindedness and 
epilepsy seem to behave similarly as hereditary factors, and 
insanity to follow a different course. Dr. David F. Weeks* writes : 
"It will be seen from the present evidence that epilepsy cannot be 
considered as a Mendelian factor when considered by itself, but 
that epilepsy and feeblemindedness are Mendelian factors of the 
recessive type, in that their germ cells lack the determiner for 
normality, or are nulliplex in character, while the tainted indi- 
viduals, such as neurotics, criminals, sex offenders, etc., are 
simplex, and the normal duplex or simplex in character." Mr. 
C. B. Davenport and Dr. Weeks^ write: "Three matings (insane 
with feebleminded or epileptic) yielded 19 offspring of which 15 
grew up and are known, of these 9 were normal, 1 epileptic, 4 
feebleminded, and 1 neurotic. Here apparently insanity and 
feeblemindedness are not due to the same missing factors, and so 
some normal children result." 

In spite of the chasm which is daily growing wider between 
the scientific conception of feeblemindedness and insanity, there ia 
a group of cases, which it is the aim of this paper to define and 
which may be considered as occupying the borderland, not between 
insanity and normality, nor between feeblemindedness and 
normality, but between insanity and feeblemindedness. 

A typical example of this group is a little boy, nine years of 
age, who was brought some years ago to Professor Witmer for 
special training. It was my privilege to carry on the training for 
several monUis and my opportunities for observation were of the 
best 

He was a delicate, supersensitive boy, much too childish for ' 
his years, and of a confiding, loving nature. He was a marked 
contrast to that type of feebleminded child whose reactions are 
prompt and dependable up to a certain level and then cease, — that 
type whose abilities can be accurately guaged. He on the contrary 
impressed one as having much more mental ability than he could 
command. Though quiet and inert moat of the time, he would 
occasionally surprise one by a remark indicating a high degree of 
intelligence. Though his speech was marred by an infantile 
stammer of a severe type, he formed complicated sentences and 
used the longest words without hesitancy. His most striking char- 



■ Da*ld FUrchlld Weeks, M.D. The iDherlunce of Eptlepay. Froblemi In 

[, page 78. 
■C. B. Davenport and David F. Wteki. B(.D. A Bint Study a( iDberltance In 
Bpll«piT. EagenlcB Becord QfflM Bulletin No. 4, page 10. 
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acteristic, perhaps, was lack of volitional ability. Left on the porch 
to play, he was found ten minutes later standing in the identical 
attitude; on another occasion he was standing with a group ot 
people on a countiy road, as an experiment the others walked on 
without the nsual "come on Johnny," and the boy stood just where 
be was, until some one went back for him. He would also sit at 
table without eating until started by a word of su^estion. The 
least suggestion was sufficient, but it was absolutely necessary. In 
regard to some other acts, suggestion did not have so desirable an 
effect, producing on the contrary marked negativism. Asked to 
touch his eyes and mouth he would do so ; asked to touch his nose 
his hand would start in the right direction but reach perhaps the 
cheek or chin, never the nose. When questioned the boy would say 
that he had been asked to touch bis nose, would agree that he bad 
not done so, tears would fill his eyes, but the negativism would 
persist. When asked to He down on bis back, he would lie on 
his face. Even the promise of candy did not help him to stand 
on his toes at command ; instead be stood on his heels. When told 
to touch with bis tongue a stick of candy held a little to the right 
of his mouth, the perverse t»ngue would twist aroimd toward the 
left. The child showed real distress, but seemed utterly unable to 
cope with the situation. This negativism varied from time to 
time and did not apply to all movements alike. 

When directed to make unaccustomed movements, if negative 
movements did not occur, there was usually an inability to produce 
the movement from direction or imitation, an apparent lack of 
volitional motor control. The idea of the movement did not seem 
to be directly associated with the movement. Each new movement 
had to be passively performed for him daily, in some instances 
for weeks, before the volitional control was finally established. 
That this condition was not the result of mere lack of power of 
coordination was shown by the fact that very complicated move- 
ments were made quite easily at times when the child lost self- 
consciousness in action. Though be failed to stand on bis toes at 
command, he was a sure footed climber over rocky hills, and was 
one day seen carrying, quite successfully, a large rocking chair up 
a long flight of porch steps because he thought that one of hia 
teachers would like to sit in it. 

There was clearly a defect in volition, showing itself in a 
lack of initiative, negativism, and poor volitional control. An 
allied condition was a marked echolalia. This was not the echolalia 
normal to an early stage of language development, that echolalia 
which occurs on account of the novertv of ideas and vocabulary 
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and which aids in the amassing of both. In language deTelop- 
ment the boy had long passed the echolalia stage, his vocabulary 
was large and possible aasociations were many. His was the 
echolalia which occurs when the attention span is limited to a very 
narrow, chiefly sensory sphere when in consequence, the incoming 
impressions arouse no apperceptive mass and lead to no reaction 
other than a verbal expression of themselves, — ^the mental condi- 
tion which obtains in the hyper^u^^tible state. 

There was in addition emotional instability. The child would 
at times become excitable, emotional and cry easily. At all times 
he was intensely sensitive, but there were periods when this would 
be greatly increased. He was of a very loving disposition and 
much more constant that most children. A long separation made 
no difference, he did not forget one individual for another. 

Left to himself in a class room with a couple of other children 
he absorbed much of their instruction; he memorized many little 
verses by listening to the others recite them. At such times there 
was no negativism to overcome and achievement was easy. 

The inertia, the negativism, the lack of volitional control, the 
echolalia, and the emotionalism all increased under any excite- 
ment, any conditions producing self-consciousness or demanding 
increased attention. At the close of a summer's training when 
the^ymptoms were much less pronounced, an unusual excitement 
brought them all back in full force. At such times the initial 
confusion led to a distinct narrowing of the attention span ; the 
higher apperceptive processes and with them of course volitional 
control were for the time in abeyance and a state of hyper-sug^ 
gestibility induced, in which all reactions were either positive or 
Uf^tive responses to sensory impressions, unmodified by apper- 
ceptive activity. Echolalia and either negativism or stupid help- 
lessness reasserted themselves. 

This group of symptoms, inertia coupled with a su^estibility 
expressing itself in both echolalia and negativism, is of course 
familiar enough in dementia praeoox. It is by no means a com- 
plete picture of dementia praecox; and is, moreover, accompanied 
by such distinctly feebleminded symptoms as extremely defective 
articulation and infantilism. Children like the one described are 
in practice included in the feebleminded, not the dementia praecox 
group. 

The symptoms described are, however, dearly dependent upon 
an aberrant functioning of the will and the emotions, or in other 
terminology, of the processes of apperception and emotion, mhich 
processes at time function normally, and therefore they can scarcely 
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be differentiated from insane sjuiptomfl. As thej manifest Uiem- 
selves BO very earlj in the child's life and interfere 80 gravely with 
its mental development they are considered developmental defects. 
Are they developmental defects, or are they insane traits appearing 
BO early as to interfere with the normal progress of the the intel- 
lectual life? In either case they point out the complexity and 
diversity of the feebleminded condition, and su^^iest that the study 
of feeblemindedness from the Mendelian standpoint may prove to 
require the conception of many unit characters instead of one. 

Such children do not form a very large percentage of the 
children at the Lincoln State School and Colony. Among 450 I 
have found but seven. One of these is a girl of seventeen who has 
never developed beyond the high grade idiot type, with a mental 
age of two. She talks much, distinctly, and in well formed sen- 
trices, but never in the first person unless much annoyed, when 
she swears a little. She never speaks to express a desire or a 
thought and never in response to any environmental condition. 
Her talk .consists entirely of the repetition of sentences which 
have been addressed to her or spoken in her presence at some time 
in the past. At times two persons take part in this repeated con- 
versation, the tone of voice and emotional expression of each being 
reproduced as accurately as are the words. No remark of her own 
is ever contributed. When addressed she makes no reply, but if 
one lingers near for a little while, he will hear his words repeated 
perhaps with a change of a word or two. "There goes a car down 
the road" was reproduced "There goes a cake down the road" ; the 
command "Say, — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5," was later repeated in full — "Say, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5." Her thought is altogether autonomotis, and is audi- 
tory and kinaesthetic in character. 

None of these seven cases has developed intellectually beyond 
the age of six years. Such children are little understood in institu- 
tions ; they are the despair of their teachers who find it quite impos- 
sible to train them by the usual methods. The attempt to do so is 
soon abandoned and the children placed in a custodial ward where 
they give little trouble, being allowed to sink into the coveted 
apathy and inertia. 

These cases do not present the usual picture of feebleminded- 
ness, nor do they present Buch a picture with a later grafting of 
insanity, neither do they typify the insane child ; they present the 
picture of defective, incomplete development, complicated from 
the very beginning by an aberrant functioning of certain mental 
jtrooesBes still in course of development, which aberrant functioning 
donbtlesB interferes greatW ■^*^ *he developmental process. 



BEVIEWS AND CBITICISM. 

Cerebellar Funetiona. By Dr. Andr^-Thomaa (of Paris). Translated 

by W. Conjera Herring, M.D. Nervous and Uental Disease Mono- 

srsph Series No. 12. New Tork: 1912. Pp.223. 

It may be taken for granted that Dr. Andr&Thomas's monograph 
U an important contribution to brain anatomy and physiology, inasmuch 
as the editors of the Journal of Nervoua and Mental Diteaae hare 
chosen it for translation as number 12 of their Monograph Series. It 
was originally published in Paris by Octave Doin et Fils in 1910 under 
the title. La Fonction C€r6belleuse. 

Dr. Andrfi-Thomas's first work on the cerebellum was printed in 
18&7 as a thews with the title, "Le Cervelet, Jtude anatomique, clinique 
et pbysiologique." Since that time he has supplemented his researches 
by numerous papers on the cerebellum, medulla, cranial nerves, spinal 
tracts, and allied topics, most of them being published by the 8oci€t^ 
de Biologic. In the early days of his career he seems to have been plain 
Dr. Andrg Thomas. Now that be has risen to eminence be has re- 
nounced his right to a Gbriatien name in exchange for the luxury of a 
hyphen. This makes it somewhat confusing for the reader who tries to 
consult the woiks of Thomas, A., (or Andr6-Thomas) by the aid of 
catalogue. 

This present monograph on "Cerebellar Functions" belongs to a 
large class of treatises known to investigators in every branch of 
science, — treatises too important to be passed over, yet lacking in real 
distinction, and barren of suggestion for those who are doing pioneer 
work. Every neurologist sooner or later has to acquaint himself with 
the work of AndrS-Thomas on the cerebellum. For their service in 
making it easy of assimilation, the editors and translator of the mono- 
graph deserve the thanks of all English-speaking neurologists, whose 
gratitude will be in no wise diminished by their sense of having obtained 
so little from its perusal Had they been obliged to read it in French, 
they would have taken much more trouble to arrive at precisely the 
same conclusion. 

Dr. Herring's translation on the whole is well done. One diverting 
mistake on the vei? title-page has eluded the eye of the proofreader, 
and it stands, "Ancient (!) Interne dea Hopitaux de Paris." On page 
105 occurs the somewhat vague, not to say tautologous renurk, "She 
was strong, robust, capable of lifting heavy burdens, but a feeble-minded 
imbecile." And what, in die name of geometry, are we to understand 
by this sentence on page 193, — "With this object the animal was placed 
upon a plank, movable around a horizontal axis, either parallel or at 
right angles to this axis"? 

The bibliography at first glance appears to be of satisfying ampli- 
tude. Upon closer study it comes to resemble one of those old gardens 
in Rome, conceived upon a noble plan, and carefully tended for decades, 
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than allowed to sink into deca;, and now needing to be replaniahad with 
new growth. Ita gaps are conspicuous. For example, no mention is 
made of the extensive work on the cerebellum done by Dana, UjUs, 
Weir Mitchell, and Spiller in America, or of that upon spinal cord 
tracts by Henry Head and his ooUaborators in England. The index 
is quite as faulty. One will look is vain for the words anostomoni, 
anatomy, artery, blood, embolum, eyet, Usion, tumor, vaacular. and 
vision. It is true the word hemorrhage ia present, and refers to page 
101, where we read, "The symptomatology of hemorrhagic foci, or foci 
of Boft^iing of the cerebellum, ia reiy slightly known for two reasons. 
The anatomical examinations are generally incomplete, and it is impos- 
sible to affirm that the symptoms ore exclusively localiEed in the cere- 
bellum." Dr. AndrG-Thomas's own "anatomical examinations" are in- 
deed "generally incomplete." Can he wish to be understood as holding 
that there is no clinical distinction between "hemorrhage foci, or foci 
of softening"? Except for this one reference he leaves us to the assump- 
tion that the blood veaaela of the cerebellum have no particular influence 
upon its functioning in health or diseaae. Yet it is an obvious fact that 
a goodly proportion of the cases with cerebellar symptoms occurring in 
neurological practice are cases of disorder of the vascular supply. 

The diagrams are probably the best feature of the book. Many of 
the beautiful schematic sections of the cerebellum and spinal cord are 
ori^nal with Br. Andpfi-Tbomas, although some are borrowed from 
Ramon-y-Cajal. It is to be regretted that the pictures of dogs experi- 
mented upon are not photographs. The sketches are "from photographs," 
and are fairly well drawn. Considering the present perfection of the 
camera, it should have been possible to illustrate the paper with in- 
stantaneous photographs of animals, or even with whole series of photo- 
grai^ of the animals in motion, showing abnormalities of gait and 
station. The camera, moreover, will record symptomatic appearances 
which, escaping the notice of the investigator who makes the pictures, 
would naturally be omitted from his sketdies, but which if preserved 
might prove of the bigheet significance to another person examining 
tbem from a difFerent standpoint. 

Li spite of its shortcomings, the monograph, it may be repeated, is 
of importance to neurologists, and will also be useful as a reference for 
students of physiological psychology. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Social Work of the Roman Catholic Church in France. 

Last year iigr. Toucbet, Bishop of Orleans, said in a pastoral letter : 
"The question of workingmen's dwellings will shortly form part of our 
plan of operation. It is a national shame to allow these neets of fever 
and tuberculosis, for which so dear a rent is paid, to exist. When will 
the towns and cities that devote so much money to the erection of atdiool- 
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palaces, comprehend that it U not enough to give light and air to chil- 
dren in sdiool hours, if for the rest of the twenty-four hours the? are 
shut up in pestilential holes. When will the State Savings Bank be 
authorized to lend money at three per cent to the Soci6t4 d'habitations 
ouvri&reB a ixin march4t Here then ia a useful and honorable campaign 
waiting to be taken up by our men's associations." The Catholic Social 
Congress just held at Limoges has acted upon the bishop's su^^tion, 
and has launched a movement for better housing which cannot fail to 
strengthen the position of the Church in France, as well as benefit the 
woricing people and their children. 

Electa of Coffee Drinking. 
To the Editor of The Pstcholoqical Clinic, 
Sir:— 

In the June, 1012, number of The Clinic, Ur. Charles £een 
Taylor published an article on the "Effects of Coffee Drinking upon 
Children." The article showed that a certain group of children varied 
in mental ability, according to the amount of coffee consumed; the more 
coffee (wnsumed, the less was the height, weight, strength and mental 
ability of the children, as measured by their school work. I wish to 
take exception to Mr. Taylor's conclusions, so far as to point out what 
seems to me to be the fundamental fact in the case; namely, that the 
coffee drinking and the deficiencies noted do not necessarily stand In the 
relation of cause and effect to each other, but rather that they are 
both effects of one or more underlying causes, such for example as 
the poverty, indifference, ignorance or alcoholism of the parent. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Kr. Taylor could have found 
a similar relationship between coffee drinking and poor clothing, or 
betwen coffee drinking and soiled hands and faces, as be found between 
coffee drinking and subnormality in general. A parent who would per- 
mit his child to drink three or four cups of coffee per day is exactly 
the parent whose child, owing to bad environmental conditions, would 
not only be physically below the average, but also would be likely to 
make a poor showing in school work. 

I am impelled to make this communication at a rather late day 
because of the citation of Mr. Taylor's figures in an article by Dr. 
Wallin on "Aspects of Infant and Child Orthogenesis," in the current 
(November, 1S12) number of The Clinic. In this the author appar- 
ently accepts the conclusion that subnormality is caused by coffee drink- 
ing. This may be so, but Mr. Taylor's article proves only that th^ 
accompany each other. In fact, considering the probable home environ- 
ment of the coffee drinkers, it seems to me that they make a nemarkably 
good showing. 

(Signed) Charles A. Coulomb, 
Supervising Principal, Olenwood School, 
November 2S, 1912. FhiladelfUa. 
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Health Supervision of Minneaola School Children. 

Tbe State Board of Health and the Department of Public Inatruc- 
tioa of Minnesota wish to lend their aid to the schools of the atate in 
promotioff Health Supervision of School Children. To this end. ihe 
State Board of Health has engaged the services of Dr. Emeet B. Hoag, 
formerly of the University of California, to help Minnesota towns and 
cities to organize health work in schools. 

Dr. Hoag will travel about the state, spending from one day to two 
weeks, as maj' be required, in the various places needing his services. 
It will be his purpose to demonstrate to towns, cities and counties that 
rational conservation of the mental and physical health of our school 
children is possible and practical with the means already at band. Three 
plans will be proposed: 

(1) Organization with a medical officer and nurse or nursee. 

(2) Orgauization with school nurae or nuraea only. 

(3) Organization by the employment of a simple non-medical 
health survey on the part of the teachers only. Such a survey is pro- 
vided by a series of questions based upon ordinary observation of 
physical and mental conditions. The outline for this purpose will be 
furnished by the State Board of Health — one for each child. No com- 
munity need wait for tbe employment of a medical officer in order to 
begin sensible health observation of school children. 

Dr. Hoag will be available for lectures on Child Hygiene, Medical 
Supervision, and related topics, for clubs, institutes, and various other 
organizations. The State Board of Health will maintain in its office 
in the Capitol Building, St. Paul, a clearing-house of information con- 
cerning child hygiene, medical supervision, the teaching of school 
hygiene, sex hygiene, and the like. 

For further information address Dr. H. M. Bracken, Secretary 
State Board of Health, St. Paul, or 

Mr. C. G. Schuiz, Superintendent of Public Instruction, St, PauL 

Virginia Campaign for School Children's Health. 

During seven years as professor of education at tbe University of 
Virginia, Mr. William H. Heck has been making a special propaganda 
for the health basis of education. For the session of 1911-12 he was 
granted by the Board of Visitors a leave of absence for further investi- 
gation in New York City, especially of the medical aspects of school 
hygiene. On his return to the University this session he organised a 
systematic campaign, representing the University and the State Depart- 
ments of Health and of Public Instruction. 

Professor Heck is now spending four or five days a week in the 
field, and on Saturdays at the University he is giving three hours of 
lectures in his M.A. course in the Principles of Education. His en- 
gagements are grouped in such a way as to cover as large a territory as 
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poesible on one trip. The nucleus of s week's tour is generally an in- 
vitation to a teadiers' institute, in connection with which the division 
superintendent plana a series of visits to strategic schools in his county 
or city. As only a third of the divisions in Virginia can possibly be 
visited in one session, care is taken to choose those where the superin- 
tendent and teachers are sufficiently interested in school progress to 
assure some application of the suggestions made. 

Probably the most far-reaching phase of this campaign is the con- 
ference at teachers' institutes. Professor Heck will not go to an insti- 
tute unless he can have a full morning or afternoon session — time 
enough to work out in detail several hygienic problems of the schools 
represented. For instance, he is trying to abolish the old-time water 
bucket with the common dipper and to substitute (a) the sanitary 
drinking fountain or spigot, or (b) the water cooler with individual 
drinking cups, each cup to be kept in a washable draw-bag, or to be pro- 
tected by a metal top. Advice is often given as to the sonroe of the 
water supply, emptying of coolers every afternoon, cleaning of coolers 
with boiling water eveiy week, location of coolers, use during school 
hours, cleaning of cups and bags, etc. Another main subject for dis- 
cussion is janitor service: by whom done — janitor, teacher, pupils; 
sweeping — windows down, floors or broom damp, use of wet sawdust or 
paper, use of floor oil; care of desks and seats — rubbing once or twice 
daily with damp cloth, avoidance of dusters, weekly cleaning of the 
inside of desks by pupils under teachers' guidance; use of footmats and 
scrapers; care of grounds and outhouses. Emphasis is placed upon the 
responsibility of the principal and teachers for the cleanliness of the 
school, DO matter who is charged witlt the work of cleaning. Another 
subject is the recess; number and length of recesses, abolition of "keep- 
ing in" as a form of punishment; requiring pupils to be out in open 
air; necessity in most schools of putting up all windows during recess 
and flushing the rooms with pure air; organizing pupils into groups 
for games; rainy day necesses; time and place for lunches. These and 
similar discussions cover two hours, allowing a little time afterwards 
for conversation with individual teachers about their particular problems. 

The second phase of the campaign is the talk of thirty to forty 
minutes to pupib above the fourth grade. The younger children have 
to be reached through parents and teachers. The subject for discussion 
is, "A Day of Health for the School Boy or Girl." The meaning of 
health is first explained, with stress upon feeling well and strong; healthy 
growth is shown to be needed for success in school and life and the 
control of growth for strength or for weakness is related to the daily 
life of the child. Then Professor Heck outlines on the blackboard his 
schedule for a day of health, emphasiiing fresh air in school, at recess, 
during the afternoon, and at ni^t, exercise and play, use of a toothbrush 
twice a day, and plenty of sleep. 

The mothers' conference in the afternoon generally follows the plan 
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of tbe talk to children, thus attemptioff to unify the aims of mother, 
child, and teacher in enforcing the development of the proper health 
habits. The afternoon diBcuasion is more extended, includeB more sub- 
jects, and is enlivened by questions and applications from the mothers. 
Colds are the only contagious diseases dwelt upon, and they are pven 
their full importance. The problem of home study arouses consider- 
able interest and difference of opinion between home and school Pro- 
fessor Heck says that he seldom finds a group of mothers agreeing in 
any opinion regarding the physical and moral development of their 
diildren that is not sound and worthy of study by teachers. 

Addresses are somettmee given in the evening before a general audi- 
ence, but Professor Heck doee not prefer these meetings in his cam- 
paign, because they ar« not as effective as informal conferenceB in the 
afternoon. They are valuable, however, in creating public sentiment, 
eepecially where some concerted movement is necessary te build or 
remodel a school building. 

Professor Heck makes it a rule to inspect the schools visited and 
to note tbe hygienic needs, especially sanitation, drinking water, ven- 
tilation, cleaning, and use of window shades. Sug^jestions on these 
mattoia are made to principals, teachers, or parents and often are dis- 
cussed with local trustees. Professor Heck is empowered to make official 
reports of conditions to the stote departments of Health and of Fub- 
lio Instruction. In Orange Count?, a fairly typical Virginia coun^, 
preparations are being made for a comprehensive survey of the edu- 
cational hygiene of all the thirty-six schools for white children. This 
survey will be made by degrees during the session, as Professor Heck's 
engagements elsewhere will allow. He will report on the location, build- 
ing, equipment, sanitation, daily schedule, management, etc, of each 
school, and on the age, grade, height, and weight of each pupil. Then, 
throu^ the philanthropic services of Drs. Flippin, Hedges, and Comp- 
ton, of the University of Virginia, and I>r. Spencer, of Oordonsville, 
each pupil will be inspected by medical experts as to the condition of 
^ee, ears, nose, throat, teeth, heart, lungs, etc This inveetigation will 
be unique in kind and extent, and the report will be published by the 
Btete department or the United States Bureau of Education, and widely 
distributed. It is sii^eeted that those who wish to receive a copy of the 
report, send their names and addressee to Professor Heck. 
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AGE AND PEOGEESS IN A NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL. 

By William E. GftADy, 
Principal Public School Number 6Jt> Manhattan, New York City. 

One can hardlj face the problems presented bj many of the 
large New York City schools without being convinced that in many 
respects these problems are unique, and that scant justice is done 
to those in control, if the efficiency of the schools is measured abso- 
lutely by standards obtained through investigations in cities vrith 
a radically different type of population. 

I have been much interested in the recent discussions of school 
efficiency, as gauged by the factors of overage and retardation. 
The data contained in this article were collected in order to aecei> 
tain conditions in a particular New York City school that is con- 
sidered sufficiently typical of schools with a large per cent of for- 
eign-bom pupils to warrant confidence in results obtained. In 
order that the tabulation of age and progress may have full sig- 
nificance, a brief resume will be given first of the city conditions 
and secondly of the local conditions, showing how radically our 
school population differs from that of many inland cities in which 
native English-speaking stock still predominates. 

Within the past ten years New York City's population has 
undergone a marked cBange as regards its composition. The mere 
increase in size is secondary to the change in the character of tbe 
population, as shown by the following tabulation: 

TABUS I. PBRCENTAOE. 

British Parentage. 1910. 1900. OainorLosa. 

Ireland 562,503 737,464 *165,161 

England-Wales 114,322 144,117 * 29,795 

Scotland '38,414 43,610 * 5,196 

Canada-Newfoundland 33,484 3,728 2,766 

Australia-India 1,046 734 312 

Totals 749,569 946,653 *197,084 

* Denote! Lom. 
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Norihwestem European. 1910. 1900. QainorLosa. 

Germany-Luxembui^ 607,088 799,981 *192,8fi3 

Scandinavia 93,965 70,829 23,136 

Franoe 24,726 25,960 1,224 

Switzerland 13,629 13,843 286 

Totals 739,408 910,103 *170,695 

Southeasiem Europe. 

Rnssia-Poland-Finland .... 724,112 307,683 416,429 

Italy 632,064 229,347 302,717 

Austria-Hungary 398,079 163,237 234,842 

Koumania 32,210 10,499 21,711 

Greece 8,745 1,309 7,436 

Turkey 9,982 1,401 8,a81 

Totals 1,705,192 713,476 991,716 

Miaoed Parentage. 

Two foreign parents 24,703 

One foreign parent 528,990 62,189 491,504 

Totals 563,693 62,189 491,604 

Boa parraita native 921,318 737,477 183,841 

Negroes 91,709 60,666 81,043 

China-Japan 5,994 6,638 * 644 

Totals 1,014,021 804,781 214,240 

Grand totals 4,766,883 3,437,202 1,329,681 

The following comparative statements, made on the authority 
of Dr. Walter Laidlaw, executive secretary of the New York Fed- 
eration of Churches, a bureau that has made this investigation its 
own peculiar problem, indicate not only the magnitude but also 
the heterogeneity of the city's population : 

1 — There are only 921,318 people in New York's population 
of 4,766,883, both of whose parents were native Ameri- 
cans. 
2 — ^New York's population of British parentage decreased 
in the years 1900-1910 to the ext«nt of 197,084 people. 
3 — The population of immediate German ancestry decreased 
almost as much as the Irish, English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Canadians and other British put together. 
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4 — While New York's population of northwestern European 
birth or parentage decreased, the population of Scan- 
dinavian parentage in New York was the only north- 
western European group that made anj substantial 
increase in the decade. 

5 — The increase of Russian, Polish and Finnish parentage 
exceeded the whole loss from British and northwestern 
European sources. The gain in people of Italian parent- 
age was 302,604, or more than the whole populaticra of 
Glenoa; while the population of Austro-Himgarian pat^ 
eatage increased to the extent of 234,842, or more than 
the whole population of Prague. 

6 — In terms of percentage, the population of New York in 
1910 was 15.72 per cent British, 15.19 per cent of Rus- 
sian birth or parentage, 12.74 per cent Qerman, 11.16 
per cent Italian, 8.35 per cent Hungarian, 1.97 per cent 
Scandinavian, 13.49 per cent of mixed foreign or mixed 
native parentage, 19.33 per cent native whites of native 
parentage, 1.92 per cent negro and .13 per eoit 
"colored". 

7 — In the classification of the mother tongue of people bom 
in Russia, the Census Office found such an overwhelming 
number who gave Yiddish as the mother tongue, that 
Yiddish is being put down in the mother tongue tabula- 
tion of the population of New York for the whole Rus- 
sian group, with Polish as the other leading language 
of the Euasian-bom population of the city. This fact 
tends to confirm the estimate recently made by Dr. Laid- 
law of the number of Jews in New York Cily in 1910, 
placed by him at 1,265,000. 

8 — New York, which has an Italian population of 532,064, 
is second largest Italian city in Uie world, Naples hav- 
ing 564,000. New York's Italian population outnum- 
bers either Rome (463,000) or Milan (491,460) to the 
extent of 50,000 approximately. 

9 — New York is the third largest Russian city in the world, 
being exceeded in population only by St Petersborg 
(1,430,000) and Moscow (1,092,000). The New York 
Russian group outnumbers Odessa (405,041) by approxi- 
mately 300,000. 
10 — ^New York has an Austro-Hungarian group of 398,079, 
or one-half the population of Budapest. 
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The forgoing data include both children and adults. The 
following tabulation refers to children of school age, assuming 
limits of 6-14 years: 

TABLi n. 

AQE-CI.ASBI71CAT10K, BOTH SEXES, AND BCOOOL ATTENDANCE 

(6-14). 

(Census 1910— City Greater New ForfcJ 

1-6 6-9 10-14 6-14 
Native White, Native 

Parentage 149,465 85,327 103,000 188,327 

Native White, Foreign 

Parentage 417,099 208,987 237,156 446,143 

Foreign Bom Whites.... 23,200 49,196 77,834 126,530 

Negro 7,784 4,006 4,868 8,864 

Other Colored 189 90 83 173 

Total 597,737 347,606 422,431 770,037 

Total in School 299,840 398,175 698,015 

The significance of these and of similar t&cta, with reference to 
the problem of the maximum uniform course of study under which 
our schools patiently labor, is obvious. Such data constitute the 
basic argument for efiFecting a change. I will simply state in pass- 
ing that I consider such sociological facts a fundamental basis of a 
plea for a minimum course of study, giving a lai^ percentage of 
onassigned time to be distributed at the discretion of local super- 
visors, such as district superintandents and principals, in the 
light of the needs of the particular locality. Dr. Ayrea states that 
an investigation of 20,000 pupils in the New York City schools 
gave the following results : 



Nationality. Per Cent Retarded. 

Glerman 16 

American 19 

Mixed 19 

Russian 23 

English 24 

Irish 2fl 

Italian .' 36 
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But do these figures measure fullj the amount of retardation 
due to language, racial traits, etc., of foreign-bom children? The 
span of school life of such children is relatively short. They pour 
into the lower grades in large numbers and unless unusual efforts 
are made to keep them in the grades, various causes, such as pov- 
erty, distaste for conceptual studies, desire to earn money, etc, 
cause them to drop out with great rapidity after the fifth year. 
Such elimination precludes their appearance in any study of 
retardation, based on pupils covering the entire eight years of the 
course. Moreover the fact of absence of retardation in the study 
of school careers extending through any given number of 
grades frequently indicates merely that despite authorized maxi- 
mum courses of study and syllabuses, the subjects covered by such 
pupils and the degree of proficiwicy attained have been reduced 
to the lowest possible limits. In other worda, in sectioua of the 
city in which schools deal with a large percentage of foreign-bom 
pupils, frequent promotions, based on the mastery of the minimum 
amount of work in the sequential subjects, would tend to place 
pupils in grades which frequently are no real index of the scholastic 
attainments that one could reasonably demabd under a maximum 
uniform course of study. 

The following tabulation gives a more intimate view of the 
composition of the school population under discussion. The data 
were collected originally in relation to the problem of teaching 
English to the children of this group. On the basis of these and 
other facts, a request was made to the Board of Superintendents 
for additional time to be devoted to the teaching of English. 

The general impression being that the schools of the section 
indicated below were really facing the problem of teaching a for- 
eign language — namely English — ^to foreign-bom children, and 
that therefore additional time was needed for the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the schools of the district, a questionnaire was prepared and 
submitted to the teachers in the schools of the lower east side of 
Manhattan, extending from Houston Street north to Tenth Street, 
east of Second Avenue. On the basis of the information thus 
obtained, the tabulation on the following page was made. It was 
assumed that the three factors investigated — ^namely foreign birth, 
foreign tongue spoken by parent, and the study of Hebrew — were 
detrimental to a mastery of English. 

Inasmuch as not only the nationality of the school popula- 
tion, but also the size and complexity of the school organization, 
as well as the grading scheme in use in the school under discus- 
sion are vital to any interpretation of age and progress data, it 
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Schoob— P. 8. No. 16, P. S. No. 20, P. 8. No. 64 and P. 8. No. 188 (Girls). 
Gradm— 3d through 8th years, both sexes. 



p. 8. No. IS p. a. No. 30 p. 8. No. M P. S. No. ISS 



No. bom in United 

States 

No. bom in Europe . . 

Russia — Poland 

Austria— Bohemia. . . 

Roumonia 

Other Don-English 

speaking countries. 
No. parenta speaking 

foreign tongue .... 
No. pupils who study 

Hebrew 



1002 
908 or 47% 



1579 or 83% 
13U or 68% 



1923 

841 
1082 or 56% 
483 
145 
432 

22 

1654 or 86 

1454 or 76% 



2168 
1102 



1712 or 78% 
1464 or 68% 



1576 

946 

630 or 40% 

279 



1434 or 90% 
939 or 70% 



ma; Dot be amiss to outline briefly tbe organization of the school 
and also the grading system in effect during the current term. 

TABLE T. 

(a) Organization: 

Number o£ Classes 76 

Dept. Classes 11 

Kegular Grades 54 

E Specials 6 

C 2 

Ungraded 2 

Kindergarten 2 

Register 3090 boys 

The following tabulation shows number of pupils in various 
grades and per cent of total register : 



No. ol 
DtpanmaoU) Group CIbwm 

SB's 3 

8A'« i 

IB', 4 

Totals — 1 



lUsMu Puorat 

134 4.3 
lU 4.3 
147 4.8 
416 ^^ 13.8 
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TABLE TI. — CONTINDBD. 



?A'8 

6B'| 
eA's 
SB's 
SA's 
4B's 
4A's 
3B'« 
3A's 



2A'8 

IB's 

lA'a 

Totals 

E6B 

E6B 

E4B 

E3B 

E2B 

Totals 

01 

02 

Totals 

Kl 

K2 

Totals 

Ungraded I 

Ungraded II,. 

Totals - 

Grand totals . 



76 



l*«i.Mr 


Per gut 


160 


5.2 


166 


5.4 


220 


7.1 


249 


8.1 


234 


7.6 


IM 


5.6 


175 


5.6 


145 


4.7 


178 


5.8 


146 


4.7 


157 


6.1 


130 


42 


192 


6.2 





2326 — 


34 


1.1 


35 


1.1 


39 


1.2 


37 


1.2 


26 


.9 





171 — 


49 


1.6 


46 


1.4 



3090 



100. 



(b) Grading: 

The grading scheme may be briefly summarized as 
follows ; 

Atypical children, after proper medical examina- 
tion are segregated to form two ungraded dasses. 

Immigrant children who cannot speak English 
form the two C or foreign classes. 

Overage foreign children of the various grades, usu 
ally late entrants handicapped by an inadequate lai 
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guage equipment, are s^regated to form the E dasses, 
one in each year from the second through the sixth. 

Of the remaining normal children, the following 
claasification is made: a unit class in each grade is 
made up of those who -did exoeptionally good work 
during the preceding term. These pupils remain in 
the class as long as they sustain themselves. If th^ 
fail to maintain the high standard of proficiency set 
by the group, they are replaced by more capable 
pupils. 

A unit class in each grade is formed of the oldest 
pupils in the grade, the grouping being made on the 
basis of chronological age in the first four years and on 
the basis of physiological age in the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth years. The grouping of the ado- 
lescents in these upper grades is suggested by Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton,* Director of Physical Training, and 
is made on the basis of such external signs as height, 
weight, hair, teeth, voice. 

The remaining group of normal average children 
form the remaining classes in a given grade. 

To illustrate, the seven classes forming the Iftst 
half of the fifth year during this current term are 
as follows : 

5B1 — Adolescent class. 

5B2 — Bright class doing more intensive and more 
extensive work than the average class, but not 
necessarily covering a grade's work in two 
terms. The teachers' experience with these 
classes tends to confirm Dr. Ayres' conclu- 
sions "that our courses of study as at present 
constituted are fitted not for the slow child 
or to the average child, but to the unusually 
bright one" (Laggards in Our Schools, 
page 5). 
5B3-5B6 — Average classes. 

E5B — Theoretically, a rapid advancement class de- 
voting double time to sequential subjects of 
number and language, but practically made 
up of retarded overage pupils preparing to 
qualify to receive work certificates issued by 
the Board of Health. 
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The controlling idea in the foregoing grading scheme ib 
homogeneity of the class group. 

The form used to ascertain the age and progress of the pupils 
was suggested bj the Bureau of Municipal Hesearch of thia city. 

TABLB m. 
FORK 1. iaa AND PBOOBBSS CHABT. CLASS 5A2. SKPTEIilBEB, 1912. 
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The pairs of double-ruled lines indicating normal school age 
and normal chronological age for a particular grade occupy dif- 
ferent positions for each grade as in the schedule given below. 
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TABLK 


vm. 






Gnda 




Vutlo*! 


Gnds 


Hoii»DUl 


Voticd 


lA 





6 to 61/2 


5A 


4 


10 to 10!^ 


IB 


V2 


6y2 to 7 


5E 


*y2 


ioy2 to 11 


2A 


1 


r to rvz 


6A 


5 


11 to liya 


2E 


lyz 


7y2 to 8 


6B 


6% 


iiy2 lo 12 


3A 


2 


8 to 8y2 


fA 


6 


12 to 12y2 


SB 


2% 


8y2 to 9 


7B 


6y2 


I2y2 to 13 


4A 


3 


9 to 9y2 


8A 


r 


13 to 1314 


4B 


3% 


9y2 to 10 


8B 


7y2 


131^ to 14 



A tabulation of tbe data obtained on the basis of such forms 
follows ; 

TABLE IZ — AQB AND PBOGBIiaS. 

Public School No. 04, Manhattan (3002 boys). 



Af.* 


and. 


LON 


Nom.1 


Mora 


Moia 


Nornul 


L« 


6 -6y2 


lA 





117 


55 





152 


20 


eya- 7 


IB 


7 


64 


73 


26 


63 


56 


7 -7y2 


2A 


11 


62 


85 


15 


81 


62 


7%-8 


2B 


38 


31 


123 


43 


56 


93 


8 -8y2 


3A 


8 


47 


118 


36 


82 


65 


8y2-9 


3B 


12 


26 


166 


68 


42 


94 


9 - 9y2 


4A 


7 


29 


131 


61 


67 


49 


9y2-io 


4B 


10 


34 


167 


74 


37 


100 


10 -101/2 


5A 


22 


41 


181 


80 


79 


85 


ioy2-ii 


5B 


9 


19 


278 


136 


48 


122 


11 -11% 


6A 


9 


26 


190 


73 


76 


76 


ny2-i2 


SB 


12 


21 


176 


81 


31 


96 


12 -12% 


7A 


14 


24 


149 


44 


50 


93 


I2y2-i3 


7B 


15 


26 


109 


59 


30 


61 


IS -i3y2 


8A 


12 


22 


99 


55 


30 


43 


I3y2-i4 


SB 


16 


28 


84 


75 


30 


23 



Tot«l« 202 617 2183 926 944 1132 

(3002) (3002) 

Oraap iDcladei E Specials but excludes KlndergartcD, C and Ungraded classefl. 

TABLE X — SDHUART OF PRECEDINQ TABLE BZ PBRCBKTAQES. 

Lew Normal Man ToU) 

f Gain 3.7 3.3 23.8 30.8 

Progress... J Nomal 2.2 14.2 15 31.4 

[Lo88 ,8 3.0 34 37.8 

Totals 6.7 20.5 72.8 106 

•As* limit! med Id form iiiggeated by Bureau at Unnlclpal Beaearcb. 
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That tlie oonditiom' shown hy the foregoing figures are prob- 
ably typical of schools dealing with the immigrant child in the 
congested area oi the lower east side, is suggested by the figures 
obtained in a similar investigation conducted by Mr. Anthony 
Pugliese, Principal of Public School No. 34, Manhattan. 



TABU) XI — AOK AND FBOaSBSB Br F 

(TTsing same age limits as in preceding tabulation.) 
Public School No. 34, Manhattan (2059 boys). 



Prt^^resa. 





Lm 


Nonul 


Urn 


Gain 


... 2 


3 


18 


Normal 


... 4 


20 


16 


Losa 


•■■ % 


3 


33% 


Totala .. 


... 6% 


26 


eiVs 



100 



In order to compare the results obtained in Public School 
No. 64 with statistics already available, the following tabulations 
show the same data distributed In terms of other age limits: 

TABLB Zn — AOB AND PBOOBB0B. 

Public School No. 64, Manhattan (3002 boys). 



iBt ichool jeiT S- 8 Tears of age. Stb aeboal year 10-13 rears of agt. 

2a " " T. B ■' ■' 6th " " 11-13 ■■ 

Sd " " 8-10 " " 7th •' " 12-H ■' 

tax " " ft-11 " " Stb •■ " 14-16 " 



' Gain 2.S 13.2 15.3 30.8 

Progress... \ Normal 1.3 26.8 3.3 31.4 

Losa 1 22.2 15.5 37.8 

Totals 3.7 62.2 34.1 100 

Tabulating again the data obtained in Public School No. 64 
in terms of the age limits apparently used by Dr. Ayrea in his 
investigation of 206,495 pupils in twenty-nine cities exclusive of 
New York City (see Kussell Sage Foundation Pamphlet No. 108, 
"The Identification of the Misfit Child,") 
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lat icbool ;ear 6- 8 ;ean of age. 6th «cbool;ear ll-]2;earaaf age. 

Sd ■■ "8-9 '• " 6tb •■ '■ 12-13 ■■ 

8d " ■• 9-10 ■■ " Tth '• '• 13-U " 

4th " " 10-11 " " 8th ■' •■ M-IB " 

we have the following: 

TABi^ xm. 

Aai 
Lhi Nonnal Hon Total 

f Gained 10.6 ( 6) 3.8 ( 3) 16.4 ( 2) 30.8 (11) 
Progreis \ Nopmal 18.2 (21) 8.1 (21) 6.1 (10) 31.4 (52) . 
[Loss... ll.r(2) 8.1(10) 18.0(25) 3T.8 (37) 



Totals. 40.6 (29) 20.0 (34) 39.5 (37) 100 

Arree In the InTeitlgatloa 



Conclusion*; 

(a) If foreign birtb, late arrival in this country, late entrance 
into scliool, inadequate language equipment, etc., are factors pro- 
ducing retardation, and if it be granted that the group investigated 
represents an extreme instance rather than the average of such 
retarding factors, it is fair to c(Hiclude that the school investigated 
is doing as well if not better than the average school in the twentj- 
nine cities investigated by Dr. Ayres, not only in preventing over- 
age but in accelerating over-age pupils so that they cover a 
maximum amount of work in minimum time; that there are 
almost twice as many pupils in each of the under-age and the ovei^ 
age groups as there are in the normal group ; t^at only 8 per cent 
of the pupils of normal age have made normal progress, a poor 
showing probably due to a course of study that is too difficult or 
too comprehensive for the normal pupils ; that pupils of normal 
age and less than normal age have not made as good progress as 
those in the cities investigated by Dr. Ayres ; that of the 39.5 per 
cent over-age, 21.5 per cent have made normal or better than 
normal progress; that a smaller percentage of over-age pupils have 
lost time than has been the case in the average city schools investi- 
gated ; that a greater per cent of pupils under-age, normal and over- 
age than in tlie average city schools have gained time ; that over- 
age and retarded pupils are not necessarily the same individuals ; 
that ovei^age pupils are not necessarily an additional expense to 
the educational system, although their late entrance into the wage 
earning class may be an economic loss. 

(6) There is urgent need of the general adoption of definite 
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^g^gi'A<^e limits to be used in making such investigations. As far 
as possible these age-grade limits should be based upon such age 
limits as are fixed by compulsory education laws, on "legal" limits 
set by City Superintendent William H. Maxwell and the "ideal" 
limits set by the Bureau of Municipal Seeearch. 

(c) That the use of the age-pr(^es3 sheet, before and after 
promotions, gives the teacher and the supervisor specific informa- 
tion helpful in insuring the proper redistribution of classes and 
for critically examining the new classes, and on the basis of such 
investigation of the cases of extreme over-age or retardation 
making a redistribution of such pupils to classes for which they 
are fit. 

(d) That such annual or semi-annual analyses of conditions 
would probably be the basis of increased confidence in the effective- 
ness of our work. 

In concluding I wish to quote the words of Superintendent 
Maxwell : — 

"But economic perils and racial differences are the teachers' 
opportunity. Here in this country are gathered the sons and 
daughters of all nations. Ours is the task, not merely of teaching 
them our language and respect for our laws, but of imbuing them 
with the spirit of self-direction, our precious inheritance from the 
Puritans; the spirit of initiative, which comes to us from the 
pioneers who subdued a continent for the uses of mankind; and 
the spirit of co-operation which is symbolized by and embodied in 
the everlasting union of sovereign states to promote the common 
weal. And as in my own city, I see the eagerness of foreigners to 
learn, and the skill and devotion of our teachers, T cannot but think 
that we are overcoming our almost insurmountable difficulties." 
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RETARDATION IN NEBRASKA. 

By WiLLUK Henby Stephenson Mortow, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Neb. 

II. 

From the preceding discussion it is evident that if our pupils 
advanced regularly through the grades, reaching the upper grades 
by the time they were thirteen years old, there would not be much 
eliminatioQ in any but the higher grammar grades. But we have 
Been from table III that many of these older pupils are in the lower 
grades ; and as their tendency is to drop out at thirteen or fourteen, 
many of them leave before they finish the elementary school. 

Since it is evident that many of the pupils are repeating their 
work, it is well to inquire in which grades it is occurring. Dr. 
Ayres assumes that most of the repetition occurs in the grades up 
to the fifth, and that there is none in the sixth, seventh, or eighth. 

Blan finds this to be entirely wrong. He says," "It was 
found, upon careful examination of the individual records of 3865 
grammar grade pupils in five city school systems, that the grade 
distribution of non-promotions increases from the first grade till 
the eighth, the seventh grades in all live cities recording the 
highest percentage of retention." "The assumption then,'* he con- 
tinues, that "very few pupils who reach the upper grades fail of 
promotion and repeat the work of the grade is wrong. The facts 
demonstrate that tlie retarding force In the grammar grades is 
certainly no less than in the primary." 

Professor Keyes" in his investigation found the greatest num- 
ber of arrests to be in the third, fourth, and fifth grades ; although 
contrary to Ayres, he finds them occurring in every grade. The 
683 cases of arrest studied by Kejes are distributed through the 
grades as follows: 



REPEAICBS SHOWN fir GRADE t 



[ FOR A SCHOOL OP HmX ORASES. 



Gtwk. 
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ToUl 




46 


42 
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65 


52 


36 


38 


26 


16 


373 






47 


23 


39 


S2 


53 


42 


'16 


27 


H 


310 






92 


65 


93 


117 


105 


77 


54 


53 


27 


683 





1, lionlB B. ; Tt>e IncUvBBe ef RttardatiiM, p. 16. 
BS, Ctakrtei H. : Prvgre** Through th« Orodn of Oa» B 
(222) L 
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la it not altogether probable that the pupil who repeats in tlie 
primary grades will do the same in the later grades likewise ? It 
seems that for the same pupil retardation becomes all the more 
probable as he advances from grade to grade. 

An investigation was made in the Ashland schools this year 
to determine in what grade the most repeating was done, with a - 
view to finding out what grades were causing the most trouble to 
pupils passing through them. The following percentage for each 
grade was- found by taking the total number of persons who had 
passed through any grade and multiplying it by two; this gave 
the total number of semesters that should have been spent in the 
grades by all pupils. The total number of semesters' work that 
was repeated in the grades was divided by the total number of 
semesters the pupil should have ^)ent. For example, there were 
197 who passed through the second grade ; this multiplied by two 
gives 394, the total number of semesters that should have been 
spent in this grade. It was found that there had been 92 semesters 
of work repeated in this grade by all pupils. This divided by 394 
gives 33 per cent for the second grade. 

TABLE XIV. 

PEBCENT OF BBPETITION FOR THE VABIODS OIUSEB OF THE iaSLAmt SCHOOL 

BASED ON THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 8EHEBTEBS TEAT SHOULD HAVE 

BEEN SPENT IN THB OBADK. 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Percent 


20 


23 


15.2 


ie.4 


13 


1.2 


11.5 


7 



The data for the above table were obtained with considerable 
difSculty, for there were no definite records of the pupils on file. 
Each pupil was asked how old be was when he started to school, 
his present age, and in what grade be had repeat«d. Often the 
other pupils would help him out, or at times the teacher would 
remember, and in some cases the parents were consulted. Eealiz- 
ing that the data may not be quite correct, and recognizing that 
■ the number of cases studied was rather small, the results are yet 
worthy of notice. 

The Ashland school seems to show a large per cent of non- 
promotions in the second to the fifth and in the seventh grades. 
The table would indicate that if the pupil succeeds in getting into 
the sixth grade he is almost sure of making that grade, for pro- 
motion is surest here. This is the same condition that Blan found 
to exist The seventh grade proves to be another sifting place; but 
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it 18 a well known fact that if a pupil gets into the eighth grade, 
be will almost surely finish. The thought of finishing seizes him 
here, and be is carried over the goal hy the combined forces of his 
own efforts and those of his environment 

Although many valid cauBeemaj be given for retardation, 
yet it appears that a great deal of it is due to the "lock-^tep" sys- 
tem of grading and promotion. 

As was stated before, every class has its bright pupils, its 
average pupils, and its dull pupils. The school grade is not static. 
The individuality of the child soon begins to show and readjiist- 
ment must take place. Some are promoted to more advanced 
grades, some are demoted Ut lower grades, while others are left 
to repeat the work of the grade. This problem is a large one and 
many extensive studies have been conducted upon it. 

The old type of ungraded school has had its day. It flourished 
at a time when universal education was not popular. It most 
certainly had one feature that is not found in the graded school. 
1, that is, the instruction was individualistic. But as soon as we 
began to educate the masses, it became necessary from our adminis- 
trative standpoint to teaeh them in groups. It soon became evident 
that this plan was economical, so it has remained as a chief char- 
acteristic of our educational system. It is due to this that the 
individual is lost sight of in the mass. In a sense he is left to 
sink or swim, and t^o often our school machinery forces him to 
sink. 

It must be conceded that the graded school has been a potent 
factor in levelling distinctions of social rank. The boy (or girl) 
from the humblest home may be the brightest in his class. He 
is allowed to compete on equal grounds with the child from tjie home 
of plenty. His station in life makes no difference; it is worth 
against worth; and when the child from the home of limited means 
outstrips his more forttmate brother and receives his well earned 
honors, we see social foroes working at their best. It is this aspect 
of the class or graded plan that gives it vitality. 

It is with the hope that all of the best in the graded scheme 
can be retained and much of the value of the old individualifltic 
plan added to it, that the various investigations have been 
carried on. 

The aim of the public school must be the development of the 
fullest, sonndest mental, moral and physical life of which the 
particular individual is capable.- Every child must be given a 
chance to become all that he is capable of becoming. He must 
be made as efficient as possible. 

We have noted above that there exists in all our stdioolB a 
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great variation in the mentalitj of the memlsers of any claee, 
variation both above and below the average. Since this is known 
to be the case, we must provide for the exceptions. It is planned 
that the Bchool may meet all conditions that might be classed aa 
average, and it ia for this class that it is doing tbs moat, but it is 
not right that it stop here. 

To be sure, much study and investigation, and considerable 
money and effort are being expended on the sub-normal class to 
raise them to a plane with the normal or average child. This is 
all well and good as far as it goes, but the work is not general 
enough. Too many schools give no attention whatever to this class, 
but let them drift along as best they may, eventually to sink and 
be lost in the undercurrent. Too often our schools tend to react 
harmfully upon certain children, generally of the sub-normal class. 
The teacher tinds the pupil hard to deal with; he is slow, and 
always demanding her time. She beoomea disgusted and decides 
that the boy had better not be in school, and soon, probably uncon- 
sciously, she is doing the things that tend to drive him away from 
school rather than to hold him. It is certainly unfortunate that 
this is the case, for it is from this class that the criminal comes. 
Society must in turn suffer for what it has positively done or wil- 
fully neglected. 

But what are our schools doing for the exceptionally bright 
pupil? We are glad to note that some few schools are doing 
excellent work for them, but in the main they are being overlooked, 
and no time is provided for them at all. It certainly ought to be 
as important for society to see to it that her gifted children as well 
as her deficient class, are developed to their fullest capacity, and 
yet we are spending many times more money and effort on the 
dullard than on the gifted pupil. The school certainly ought to be 
a place where the genius could go and find food for his thought 
and work for his hands. It always has been and always will he 
that society is led by men and women from the gifted classes, and 
we must see that the bright child is liberated. 

If we look at him in most of our schools to-day, especially in 
Nebraska, we will find no special provision for him. We are 
under the "lock-step" regime and every pupil is taught to mark 
time. The same assignments and books are given to our pfted 
children as to our deficient. We are safe in saying that the "lock- 
step" system is not meeting the demands of these three classes of 
pupils as we find them in our schools. 

Professor W. Franklin Jones summarizes twelve criticisms 
against the "lock-step" system as follows;" 
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"I. It loses the individual in the mass. 
"II. It does not classif; etudents so that treatment may be 
readily modified to fit abilitiea. 

"III. It puts the emphasis npon the weak rather than upon 
the strong. 

"IV. It fails to work the strong students up to their rea- 
sonable limits. 

"V. It does not make promotion feasible. 
"VI. It does not facilitate well adjusted assignments of 
work. 

"VII. It fails to emphasize the individual inequalities. 
"VIII. It gives inadequate opportunity to regain loss due 
to absence. 

"IX. It footers failure among the less capable students. 
"X. It is responsible for much elimination from school. 
"XI. It easily works beyond a safe limit, the slow but 
persietent student who is given to worry. 

"XH. It stands in the way of shortening the elementary 
school period for competent students." 

There is at least one other criticism that can reasonably be 
lodged against this system, — that it tends to work the child most 
of his time in those subjects where he is weakest, and in the ones 
he dislikes most. For when the teacher finds him failing in a 
subject, she is sure to require him to do extra work in it, and often 
he is compelled to travel over an entire grade again to get a little 
more arithmetic, or grammar, or geography. 

The criticisms above are all well taken and go to show that 
there are enough conditions within our schools themselves to cause 
all our retardation, not to mention the holding back of the student 
who could and would move rapidly. 

It almost appears as if our pupils were being made to fit the 
schools, and not our schools the pupils. This must be changed. 
The individual must be freed. When our teachers awaken to the 
fact that they are teaching, in a sense, as many schools as they 
have pupils, we shall be in a position to do something. The pupils 
of our schools are like the different instruments of an orchestra. 
Every instrument is different from every other, and no two can 
be played upon alike if we would get harmony from them. 

If the teacher would get the best work from the diild, she 
must see him in all his aspects : socially, physically, morally, and 
mentally, for he is always presenting these four aspects of his 
nature. The four fields are open for adjustment. We must 
look to his social conditions, — the home, the street, the school 
associates, and bo on. His physical welfare must be carofnlly 
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scrutinized. The achool must come to liis rescue with medical 
inspection. Hia mental and moral development must be planned 
for daily, and results tabulated. 

The problem is a large one and much time and study is needed 
to adjust the school to the individual. There have already been 
many plans evolved with the purpose in view of overcoming some 
of the evils of the present "lock-step" flystem, and to free the 
individual. Some of these are known as the Cambridge Plan, 
Elizabeth Plan, Denver Plan, St. Louis Plan, Double Tillage 
System, Review Back System, Departmental Plan, and there are 
many others. This is all pointing in a hopeful direction, and 
shows that the school men and women are awake to the needs of 
this problem, and that efforts are being made to solve it. 

The great problem then that is now facing us is "how to 
adjust OUT programs and policies so as to free pn^ress through 
the grades for all the children o£ all the people."" We must use 
wisely what information and knowledge we now have upon the 
problem, and set about immediately to ascertain accurately those 
facts and truths that lie deeply hidden beneath our achool 
machinery. 
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LAJfGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN 285 IDIOTS AND 
IMBECILES.* 

By Claba Harbison Towh, Ph.D., 

Director of the Department of GUnical Psychology, Lincoln State 

School and Colony, Lincoln, Illinms. 

In L'Ann^ Psyehologique for 1908 there is an article by 
Binet and Simon entitled "Langage et Pensfe". In it the authors 
have outlined what they call a new psychogenic method, a method 
which they judge can with profit be applied to the study of most 
mental phenomena. 

The method is not so much an application of the psychogenic 
method to the study of the feebleminded as a study in psycho- 
genesis by means of the feebleminded. Genetic studies of mental 
phenomena have heretofore used as subjects moral children. Such 
studies are more or less hampered by the fact that a normal child 
evolves so quickly that bis mental level is in reality not a level at 
all, but a constantly ascending plane. The feebleminded, on the 
contrary, according to these authors, reach planes of mental devel- 
opment corresponding to certain stages of normal development 
and remain there. An average child of five years possesses certain 
mental capabilities plus an actively and constantly exercised power 
to acquire more. A feebleminded adult with the mental develop- 
ment of a child of five possesses similar mental capabilities without 
the power of further acquisition. He has reached a distinct level 
of development, a static condition, and may be studied at leisure. 

By studying any mental phenomenon in groups of feeble- 
minded individuals of each mental age from two years to that age 
period in which the phenomenon in question normally reaches full 
development, we should be able to gain a knowledge of the gradual 
evolution of that phenomenon. 

In illustration of the method the authors present a stud; of 
the language development of several imbeciles, and reach some 
interesting conclusions; among them the following: 

1. The auditory vocabulary based upon the power to under- 
stand spoken words is largely developed before the ability to speak 
is acquired. 
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2. The ability lo repeat words precedes Id development the 
ability to use them voluntarily and intelligently. 

3. Language developmeut reaches such a high level by the age 
of seven that any individual limited to the intelligence of that of a 
child of seven, is not in consequence of such limitation deprived of 
free and fluent use of language. This of course has a very distinct 
bearing upon recent theories of aphasia. 

Following the lines of investigation laid down in this article 
we have attempted the study of language development in a number 
of idiots and imbeciles, charges of the Lincoln State School and 
Colony. Two hundred and eighty-five children form the basis of 
the study — 50 idiots, 90 low grade imbeciles, 45 middle grade 
imbeciles, and 100 high grade imbeciles; all graded and classified 
according to the Binet^Simon scale. 

Among the idiots five levels of language development were 
recognized: the understanding of gestures, the imitation of ges- 
tures, voluntary gestures, the understanding of words beard, sounds 
and attempts at articulation. 

The idiots were subdivided into three groups : Seventeen low 
grade, 8 middle grade, and 25 high grade idiots. Of the 17 low 
grade children there were 2 who understood gestures, none who 
imitated them, 4 who made occasional use of them, 1 who under- 
stood a few words, and none who spoke so much as a single word. 
Two were able to laugh, 2 to hum, and the others to grunt, scream 
and cry only. 

Of the 8 middle grade children, 2 understood gestures, 1 
imitated them, 2 used them voluntarily, 3 understood a few words, 
1 spoke a few words ; 4 laughed, but the others only cried, screamed 
and made inarticulate sounds. 

Of the 25 high grade idiots, 23 understood gestures, 20 
imitated them at least occasionally, 22 used them voluntarily at 
least occasionally, 14 understood a few words, and 10 pronounced 
one or more. 

.Thus we find a gradual development of the faculty of expres- 
sion through these grades of idiocy. Li all three grades ^ere were 
a few more children who used gestures voluntarily than there were 
children who imitated gestures. In all cases, however, in which 
this voluntary power develops before imitation it seems to be 
limited to movements of prehension or repulsion, it is die direct 
result of the pressing need and desire for expression. 

The rudimentary attempts at articulate speech are evident in 
the highest grade idiots, and the most striking finding of all is that 
many of these children who can say nothing, or at the most, yes. 
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no, and mama, imderstand the names of man; familiar objects 
and acta. 

With the imbecile we reach the plane of articulate speech, and 
the problem of examining the language ability assumes a different 
form. The ability to gesticulate ia now taken for granted and 
the points to be observed are: 

1. The size of the auditory vocabulaiy. 

2. The size of the spoken Yocabulaiy, 

3. Echolalia. 

4. Power to repeat sentences. 

5. Voluntary speech — words and sentences. 

6. Defects of articulation. 

Defects of articulation are in turn classified as follows : 

1. Stammer, infantile. 

2. Stammer, more persistent and more general. 

3. Stutter. 

4. Vagueness without distinct stammer. 

5. An omission or slurring of letters and syllables. 

6. An omission of words in sentences. 

The vocabularies are designated as consisting of the names of 
a few objects and acts only, or as general. Of the dO low grade 
imbeciles, 11 per cent show the limited auditory vocabulary, 15 per 
cent the limited spoken vocabulary, while the middle and hi^ 
grade imbeciles all possess general vocabularies. 

As such a summary statement gives no idea of the size and 
character of the children's vocabularies, a special study was 
made of the vocabularies of 25 low grade, 10 middle grade, and 10 
high grade imbeciles. As it seems quite impossible to procure com- 
plete vocabularies of large groups of children, a comparative study 
was made on the basis of the power to use voluntarily 320 selected 
words. These 320 words were suggested to each child by means of 
pictures and objects. These were shovm to the children and they 
were asked questions concerning them. Of course each child was 
taken alone and encouraged to talk as much as he would. As nearly 
all children like pictures, the whole thing became an enjoyable 
game. A record was kept of each of the 320 words used and also 
of all extra words used during the course of the experiment. 

The average per cent of the 320 test words used by the groups 
grading in mental age from three to six shows a gradual increase 
as the mental age increases. The three year group shows an average 
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of 23 per cent, with a. mean variation of 8.6; the four year group 
an average of 41 per cent, and a mean variation of 7.3 j the five 
year group an average of 69 per cent, and a mean variation of 
7.6, and the aiz year group an average of 86 per cent, and a mean 
variation of 2.9. 

A similar gradual and r^ular increase ia ahown in the total 
number of words used (this total including the words need which 
were not among the test words). The average total for the three 
year group is 112, for the four year group 188, for the five year 
group 315, and for the six year group 363. The test was not 
carried on to the seventh year of mental development because the 
vocabulary at this level is so large that this test on the basis used 
is of no value. 

An interesting point brought out by these vocabulary tests is 
the comparatively large vocabularies, 50, 75, or 100 words, pos- 
sessed by the silent children, whom many among their attendants 
think mute. 

The tests were also of inestimable value as a help in the 
analysis of articulation difficulties. One little boy is recorded as 
using 216 words, yet his speech without the guide of pictures is 
absolutely uniutelligible. With the pictures one can grasp the 
faint resemblance to the word attempted, and thus gain a true con- 
ception of the child's distorted perception of the word. The phrase 
perception of the word is used designedly ; probably no one realizes 
how intimate ia the connection between tl^ faulty articulation of 
a word and its auditory value to the child, and still further between 
both of these and the ideas they convey. Many children are abso- 
lutely incapable of sensing more than one or two sounds in a word. 
One little boy had learned the word heaven, or for him hev. 
When I asked him which of two blocks was the heavier he seemed 
confused. I said, "What does heavy mean V He pointed upward. 
Several children when asked what they would do if on their way 
to school they feared they would be late, thought that late meant 
lake; one thought he would solve the problem by swimming across, 
another that he would hunt up a boat. These children habitually 
changed final ktot and UUe and lake are identical to them. Another 
boy when asked to write the word tree made the figure Sj to him th 
is always (. Still another boy was asked to name a bottJe which 
was held up for inspection. He said "It is medicine." As a 
further suggestion for the word bottle he was then asked "What is 
it in?" To this be replied, "Budeaedine." The question was 
given too rapidly for him, and he was making an effort to repeat 
exactly what he heard, thinking it some new word, the name of the 
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The records ahow the occurrence of echolalia in 19 per cent o£ 
the 90 low grade imbeciles, all cases but two occurring in the 3 
year group; in 2 per cent (one case) of the 45 middle grade imbe- 
ciles; and in 2 per cent of the 100 high grade imbeciles. These ' 
findings indicate that echolalia is a phenomenon generally out- 
grown by the end of the third year. 

The power to repeat sentences is possessed by 52 per cent (47) 
of the 90 low grade imbeciles and by all the other children. 

The ability to use sentences voluntarily appears in 72 per 
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cent (65) of the 90 low grade imbeciles, and in all the other chil- 
dren. Again it seems that the ability to use voluntary sentences 
precedes that of repeating sentences, or at least is more general at 
an earlier age. Many of the children included in the 72 per cent 
are, however, capable of only very short sentences and badly con- 
structed ones. 

Of the 90 low grade imbeciles there are only 13 free from 
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defects of articulation ; 85 per cent of these children either stam- 
mer, stutter, or alur their words or sentences. Sixty-two per oent 
(28) includes all those whose articulation is defective in the group 
of middle grade imbeciles, and 55 per cent all those in the group of 
high grade imbeciles. 

If under faulty articulation we included all those departures 
from the absolute purity demanded hy the highest culture, these 
percentages, of course, would be much higher. Those errors com- 
mon to entire communities from which our children come do 
not indicate faulty development of fimction, but faulty speech 
models which have been correctly imitated. Therefore such errors 
are not included in our totals, which represent faulty development 
of the ability to articulate. 

Sixty per cent of the 90 low grade imbeciles stammer, 53 per 
cent of the 45 middle grade imbeciles stammer, and 48 per cent of 
the 100 high grade imbeciles stammer. 

The stutterers number 3.3 per cent (3) of the low grade imbe- 
ciles, 4 per cent (2) of the middle grade imbeciles, and 3 per cent 
of the high grade imbeciles. Stuttering is comparatively unusual 
among the feebleminded at the Lincoln State School and Colony 
and seems to have no age correlation. 

Those who have defects of articulation other than stammering 
and stuttering, number 22 per cent in the group of low grade imbe- 
ciles, 5 per cent in the group of middle grade imbeciles, and 4 per 
cent in the group of high grade imbeciles. 

In summing up the results of the investigation we find that our 
records show a distinct age correlation for the successive levels of 
language development, and juat as distinct a correlation for the 
various speech defects, with the single exception of stuttering. 
Such results are indicative that this new psychogenic method will 
in time contribute data of much value to genetic psychology. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM:. 
Toulh and the Race. A Study in the Ptychology of Adolas 

Edgar James Swift. New York: Cbarlee Seribner'a Sons, 1912. 

Pp. I + 342. 

The author of "Mind in the Uakin^' ha« scored another triumph 
and has given us in "Toudi and the Race" a pBychologicall; truthful pic- 
ture of the real boy. "The role which racial instincts play in the emo- 
tions, intellect, and will of children," aays Professor Swift in his pref' 
aie, "has been the subject of many investigations in recent years by 
those interested in the psychology of childhood. These studies, however, 
have had but slight effect upon the methods of the schools. This book 
is an attempt to show the possible application of some of these results 
to the education of children, . . . The author has tried to indicate 
how the schools may help to transform into intellectual and moral 
forces the racial instincts which, as manifestations of original sin, dis- 
tressed our forefathers." 

Professor Swift is a member of the faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, Missouri, and is tiierefore a citizen of the state where 
Mark Twain spent bis own boyhood and amassed tbe experiences which 
he later wove into that unrivalled classic of adolescence, "Tom Sawyer". 
With admirable restraint Professor Swift forbears to mention "Tom 
Sawyer" or the other scapegrace "Huckleberry Finn," assuming tacitly 
that his readers need no introduction to tltose worthies. Very few, 
indeed, of the stories he talis to illustrate the child's appetite for adven- 
ture are taken from books. The gneater number are clipped from New 
York and St. Louis newspapers, and although they are evidently em- 
broidered by the hands of reporters who have not the thousandth part 
of Mark Twain's genius, the stories go to prove that the spirit of 
youth is springing to-day as abundantly as ever from the unquench- 
able source of the race-stream. 

Professor Swift urges "the imperative necessity of creating an 
environment for the child which shall not only keep pace with his racial 
and neural growth, but which shall be freed from obstacles to growth. 
. . . One is often amazed at the di^culty of the tasks which chil- 
dren undertake. Their available energy seems inexhaustible when they 
have freedom to act and interact among themselves. . . en^usiasm 
frees the mind from restraints." He brings a grave accusation, — and 
who shall say it is not just? — against the public schools, and concludes by 
saying, "The racial and social instincts are exhaustless storage-battertes 
of nervous energy, and it is the direction of these forces rather than 
restraint which is needed in the schools. It is no idle charge that 
teachers do not know what they are trying to do. One needs but to read 
the pedagogical literature and attend the institutes to see how indefinite 
are their purposes. Vague phrases about mental discipline and moral 
training have long been the school-masters' chief asset. It is time for 
(236) 
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them to take an account of stock and reorganize before the outraged 
public puts the scboola in tlie bands of receiTera." 



A Laboratory Hand-booh for Dietetics. By Mary Swartz Rose, FbJ). 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. Pp. x + 127. 

The interest of Dr. Hoee'a hand-book is by no means limited to the 
Bmall group of students for whom it was intended. Among the topics 
with which the well informed person is supposed to be acquainted, the 
science of dietetics is rapidly taking a more prominent place. Nearly 
everyone has at some time been placed by his (or her) physician upon a 
diet restricted in one of Its maia constituents, — protein, fat, and car- 
bohydrate. We Sear of the "purin-free" diet for epileptics or for gouty 
people, and the "low-protein" diet for those suffering from intestinal 
disorders or incipient tuberculosis. We are advised to eat salads for the 
sake of the mineral elements contained in green vegetables, and to use 
brown rice and whole wheat flour rather than the common white varieties 
in order to secure more of the same mineral substances. 

The fuel value, or "food value" of certain articles of diet is a 
phase very commonly heard and but little understood. Jfagaztnes and 
newspapers are urging women readers to regulate their household 
expenses so as to get the greatest "food value" for the outlay. How this 
is to be done is a question, — and to the housewives who i*esent being 
na^ed by the public press It has become a fighting question. Dr. Rose's 
manual will be welcomed as illuminating a very dark region in many 
minds. The reference tables are so complete, and the directions so 
explicit, that anyone equipped with curiosity, persistence and de- 
mentary arithmetic can reduce an ordinary dietary to its units of fuel 
value, or Calories, and compare several dietaries as to nourishment and 
cost. 

So far, BO good. But having found what foods are cheapest and 
at the same time higliest in Calories, the utmost common sense and 
discretion wilt be needed in making up an ideally efficient dietary. 
Pickled cucumbeiB contain one-third more Calories than does conaonunS 
and are vastly cheaper. Crystallized ginger yields about three times 
as much fuel value aa roast chicken, and Calorie for Calorie the cost 
is about the same. Chocolate gives more than four times as many 
Calories as an egg, at less coat; while peanuts give one and a half times 
as many Calories as broiled lamb chops for one-third the price. At the 
prospect of a dietary controlled entirely by the factors of fuel value and 
cost, the sturdiest imagination may well grow faint. 

Dr. Rose makes very clear the nature of a Calorie. She says, 
"Since energy is easily transformed into heat, and this form is readily 
measured, a heat unit, the Calorie, has been adopted as the most con- 
venient measure of energy. One Calorie is the amount of heat required 
to raise one kilogram (2.2 pounds) of water one degree Centigrade, or 
one pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit. Expressed in terms of 
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work, it npieeente that required to lift one pound through the distance 
of 8087 feet or 3087 foot-pounds. 

"The total energy value of each of the foodstuff (proteins, fats, 
and carirahydratea) has been detonnined by burning it in a calorimeter 
In pure oxygen, under snch conditions that all the heat evolved is taken 
up by water surrounding the vessel in which the combustion occurs, 
and tbe increase in the temperature of the water measured by a delicate 
thermometer. In the body, combustion of protein is not quite so com- 
plete as in the calorimeter, and there are usually some losses due to 
failure of complete digestion of each kind of foodstufi, so that the 
available energy is somewhat less than the total energy value. In a 
healthy human being, on an ordinary mixed diet, the fuel value of eadi 
foodstuff is on the average as follows: protein 4 Calories per gram, fat 
9 Oalories per gram, caibohydrate 4 Calories per gram." 

The book is divided into three parts: I. Food Values and Food 
Bequirement; 11. Problems in Dietary Calculation; TTT- Reference 
Tables. There is an appMidix on the "Equipment of a Dietetica Labora- 
tory," with a list of the furniture and utensils for a class of thirty 
students. One of the most helpful sections is that upon the modification 
of cows' milk to a required formula, and others of great practical value 
are on the "Analysis of a Becipe," and "Scoring a Dietary." It is 
hardly fair, however, to select these chapters for special praise when 
the entire manual is on so hic^ a level of excellence. 

A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
"A Tear of Co-operative Service for the SckooU of Philadelphia." 

The Public Education Association has just issued under this title 
its thirtieth annual report which shows convincingly that large gains 
have been made in tiie public school ejatfim of the city and that on the 
part of the community there is a growing sense of responsibility and 
active interest in the schools. 

The past year has been an eventful one for the public schools of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The School Code, which has been called 
"the most progressive single piece of educational legislation ever 
enacted," has made the reorganization of the schools botii possible and 
necessary. To this law we owe the organization of the State Board of 
Education, the appointment of an executive secretaiy whose du^ it is 
to investigate conditions in every city and hamlet, the creation of stand- 
ard high schools and the development of a uniform course of study. 

Even the largest citiea, which have become districts of the first class, 
have made progressive strides toward modem equipment and adminis- 
tration. Greater Pittsburgh has placed her schools under one executive 
head, and bas secured a Superintendent trained outside of the state to 
supervise the system on a new pedagogical and physical basis. In one 
year a careful survey of conditions in the old school distriote of that 
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cil7 has beeo made, the local school boards have been abandooed, 
$3,000,000 secured b; temporaty loan has been used in purchase of sites 
and erection of buildings. The School Board has spent half a million 
dollara during the last summer for immediate repairs, and has recom- 
mended four new bi^ schools and ten elementary schools for 1913. For 
the first time a city of but slightly more than half a million inhabitants 
is willing to face a budget of OTer $8,000,000 to raise its school buildings, 
equipment, and teaching staff to the highest possible standard. 

In FhiladelphiK progress has not been so radical, since the law of 
1906, framed for this city alone, made possible the reorganization of the 
central Board of Education and the establishment of a wiser business 
management During the last six years the City of Brotherly Love has 
made long strides in the rehabilitation of her schools. Under a progres- 
sive Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Education has constructed 
modem fire-proof buildings, organized an efficient system of evening 
schools, and abandoned local Boards of Education with their disintegrat- 
ing power for the more modem method of organization under one central 
Board. 

But public-spirit«d citizens, who under the leaderehip of the Public 
Education Association had bent every effort to bring about the passage 
of the Code, had done so in the hope that Philadelphia might gain a 
still more modem form of school organization. They sought three ends 
through the Code; first, the separation of the schools from tbe munici- 
pality as a financial unit; second, the centralizing of executive control 
under a staff of expert superintendents; and thiixl, the organizing of 
legislative power under not more than four committees of the Board of 
Education. 

Two of these steps have been gained, but the third remains to be 
accomplished. As a result of tbe former complex system of local school 
management the Board of Education has been divided into numerous 
committees with complicated powers, including both legislative and exec- 
utive function. The Code still requires fifteen members on the Board, 
and these men divided themselves into eleven committees. These com- 
mittees represent seventy-eight positions which the fifteen members of 
the Board must attempt to fill, with a resulting complexity of detail 
which cannot help hampering educational progress. 

In spite of this handicap, however, in the year and a half which 
has intervened since the passing of the Code much distinctive progress 
has been made. The schools of the city have become an independent 
financial body with power to levy a separate tax and to borrow over 
$30,000,000 without recourse to the baUot This has swept away the 
old system of control by Councils, under which this political bonly dic- 
tated the items of the school budget, and made it impossible to secure 
proper housing for the schools. 

For the first time the Superintendent of Schools has become the 
real supervising head of all tbe schools of the city. Philadelphia was 
tbe latest of the lai^ cities to appoint a school superintendent. Not 
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until 1883 did she have such an executive officer, and until this present 
year the high schools have been directly responsible to a lay oonunittee 
of the Board, and have lacked the pover whidi comes from unified 
method and standardized courses. Under the nev r^ime district high 
sdiools have been placed in outlying suburbs, all have been raised to 
the first rank, with four years of study, and all have been given manual 
training and commercial oouraea as well as the usual academic prepara- 
tion for college. For the first time it has become possible for the chil- 
dren of this community to secure a high school education without pay- 
ing large annual sums for carfare, and wasting hours of time in stuf^ 
street cars. 

The recent action of the Board of Education in passing a (5,000,000 
loan for the building of high and elemental? schools is evidence of an 
immediate intention to perfect the physical plant and to place it upon 
a modem American basis, and it is hoped that the 16,000 children who 
are now either on part time or excluded entirely from school on account 
of inadequate facilities, may gain a decent seat in a decent schooL 

During this entire process of change the Public Education Associa- 
tion has lent persistent aid to the Board. Through co-operation with 
other social agencies, through public meetings, individual effort, and 
the work of organized committees, the needs of the schools have been 
brought before the public, and specific projects have been undertaken 
for raising the standard of education. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

By Elmbb E. Joneb, Ph.D., 

Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Until receatl; the interest of public education has been di- 
rected to the great average of childhood with little reference to the 
two extremes of the probability eun-e, one end representing defec- 
tives and the other end accelerates. It is obvious that methods of 
education have neglected, at one end of the curve, a certain per- 
centage of individuals who have meagre inherent capacities, and 
who are eventually turned from our schools upon society, a prey to 
it, and a real drainage upon our resources. Such children are by 
no means being brought to a state of efficiency and self support by 
our public schools, nor are they given the training which will make 
them a social and industrial asset to the community. 

On the other hand the accelerate, the pupil of brilliant mind, 
is equally imfortunate. He enters school with capabilities two or 
three times as great as the average child, and yet must be moulded 
into conformity with him. He is habituated and disciplined in 
the routine of the school adapted to the child far below him in in- 
tellectual capacity, and thus suffers retardation in his progress just 
as real and even more pathetic, than is experienced by his defec- 
tive school mate. He is givenlittle opportunity to grow to his fidl 
capacity, to develop clear up to his psychological and physiological 
limit It is impossible for us to calculate at present by any sta- 
tistical method at hand, how much society has really lost from the 
retardation of the brilliant child by our present system. Through- 
out the whole history of our public schools, youths of exceptional 
ability have been bored, dwarfed, atrophied, side-tracked, dis- 
couraged, and lost to society. It is at this end of the curve of men- 
tal ability that we should expect to find our leaders, and our best 
thinkers in every department of teaming, provided there were 
given in our system of education the opportunity for such minds 
to develop freely and fuUv. 
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Many of the psyobological measurementB of ohildreii in the 
grfideB show that pupils sitting side by side in regular dassee vaiy 
decidedly in ability. Recently fort^-two children in a sixth grade 
were given a controlled association teat consisting of forty words 
to be remembered. The distribution of their records may be seen 
from the following table. The words remembered are arranged 
for convenience into groups of five. 
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This measure of the ability of these forty-two duldreiL with 
reference to associative memory shows that two individuals made 
a perfect score, three remembered between thirty and thirty-five 
words, while four remembered less than ten words, the largest num- 
ber (fifteen), remembering between twenty and twenty-five words. 
In this mental test we have the whole range of ability from almost 
total failure to a perfect score. Yet these children day after day 
sit in the same classroom, are assigned the same tasks, recite the 
same lessons, pass through the same school routine, until by sug- 
gestioD, imitation, and conformity in instruction, the weak ones 
are made weaker, because of the establishing of many bad habits, 
such as lying and cheating, and resort to strategy to present an 
appearance of intelligence ; while tbose who can make a perfect 
score in such a test of native ability are also made weaker because 
their reactions and habits are made to conform to mediocrity, and 
bad habits, such as laziness, loafing, and cheating, are frequently 
established. 

Another test was made upon forty children of a fifth grade 
to determine the individual differences in auditory reaction. 
Twenty tests on each child were taken in order that a fair average 
might be obtained from each, and in order that the first few trials 
might be thrown out, when the child was not yet familiar with the 
experiment. Table II shows the means and mean variations of 
the reactions of each child. A modification of die Bergstrom 
chronoBcope was used for the tests. 

This test measures the power of attention, quickness of per- 
ception, fatigue, the rapidity of the flow of the nerve current from 
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BBUBOTj to motor parts and out to the musculature, quickness of 
muscles to respond when reached hy the motor current, etc It is 
a very good test to determine quantitively individual differences 
in the capacity to respond quickly and efficiently to a given 
stimulus. The above table speaks for itself with reference to the 
several abilities of the individual children in this grade. The 
poorest record is that made by No. 27, whose average reaction for 
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twenty trials ia 416.9 with a mean variation of 11.2. It is prob- 
able, however, that No. 13 is equally bad because of the high mean 
variation. In the twenty trials the mean variation is 32.2. This 
shows extreme variability in the subject's capacity for definite 
action as a result of a sense stimulus. No dependence can be placed 
in this individual for regularity of action under standard condi- 
tions. It happens also that this record reveals the characteristic 
defect in this child's nature throughout, as discovered by consulta- 
tion with his teachers and parents, and from the actual records of 
his achievement in school work. 

A study of this table astonishes one by the individual dif- 
ferences found among the children of this on^ grade. Their motor 
reactability varies from the lowest to the highest as from 1 : 3J^. 
If this be taken as a measure of attention, such variation in this 
mental trait is certainly significant for education. If one child's 
attentive power is double that of his mate, other factors remaining 
about equal, obviously tbey cannot long remain in the same school 
classification without injury to both. The table illustrates too the 
difference in regularity of performance as shown by the mean 
variations. A slow reaction is not necessarily a sign of stupidity 
or even of mental slowness, provided the reactions have a rather 
constant time and remain consistent throu^out. But wh^ the 
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variation from a mean begins to run high we at once suspect a 
weakness in attention, nnd a susceptibility to fatigue. The re- 
marliable thing is that the school classifies children according to 
biological age, irrespective of the abilities shown in such a test. 
It is needless to say that the attempt to train children under 
such a classiflcation is fruitless. This fact must be given as a 
cause of retardation, failure of promotion, irregularity, lack of 
interest, etc., as well as the much discussed factors of parental in- 
fluence, community ideals, and bad environment. 

By the use of a tachistoscope thirty-six pupils in the eighth 
grade of a public school were tested in visual memory. The in- 
strument was so constructed that the subject sat in front of the 
eye piece and at a given signal the shutter was opened exposing 
to view ten familiar objects placed on a screen. The objects were 
arranged at random, though clearly within the range and focus of 
the eye, so that the subject could orientate the eye over them at 
will. At the end of a second and a half the shutter was closed and 
subject was asked to name all the objects he saw. Ten different 
screens were used with each child in the grade and the score kept 
for each test. The table below gives the result. 
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This test does more than merely test visual memory. It de- 
termines to some extent quickness of perception, facility in moving 
the eye rapidly from one object to another, accuracy in perceiving 
objects in the marginal field of vision, clearness of the visual image, 
etc By such a test in ten trials one can determine pretty ac- 
curately whether the child is visual, or whether he depends upon 
some other sense for the impressions which he later oi^nisses 
into an apperceptive background. 
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The table is rather significant. The lowest record is 2.6 and 
the mean is 6.3, while the highest is 7.4. It seeme impossible that 
children presenting such great differences in visual memory should 
be assigned the same lessons, expecting tbem to perform visual 
tasks, at least, with any degree of conformity. When we find such 
a high degree of variation in visualizing as is shown in this group 
of children, and then when we see them definitely grouped for the 
performance of the same tasks, we ask bow can this meet with the 
ideals of education in a democracy, — equal opportunity for all. 
The same stimuli may be given in the assignment of work for this 
group, hut it is quite impossible to see what advantage there is in 
30 doing. Teachers are usually ignorant of the simple facts 
shown in the above tables, and in educational practice in general 
no attention whatever has been given to the classification of chil- 
dren upon their various psychological abilities. Classification is 
largely based upon biological age. Suppose we give the above 
group of children a visual task suited to the median, it is still so 
far above the capacities of the lower ones that they cannot perform 
it; while it is so far below the abilities of the superior children 
that their powers are really atrophied in being required to per- 
form it. 

This same group of thirty-six children was tested for auditory 
memory. Ten lists of words, the names of common objects, were 
read to the class, and after the reading of each list, the pupils were 
asked to write down as many words as they could remember. 
Table IV shows the results. It should be said that the children 
in these two tests have the same numbers throughout, so that it is 
easy to compare individual records in visual and auditory memory 
by glancing at the results opposite the same number in each table. 
We see here the same remarkable individual differences that 
were observed in the visual memory. The interesting fact is that 
there does not appear to be much correlation between the two sets 
of tests. Good visualizers are not necessarily good in auditory 
perceptions, nor vice versa. In fact, the actual correlation as 
worked out by the Pearson formula gives a negative result. These 
data would seem to indicate that each child eariy develops certain 
tendencies in his learning experiences, which are either visual or 
auditory, but seldom both. Learning becomes easy through one 
channel and difiicult through the other. Whether this is due to 
inherent tendencies in the nervous system or whether it is due to 
the formation of habits, we are by no means able to decide from 
the data at hand for this particular group of children. The fact 
merely stands out definitely that within a group selected and 
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graded for educational purposes by the public sehoola, there are 
such great difFerenoee in tbeee perceptive powers as to render the 
stimuli of the schoolroom inadequate to produce the desired results. 

Fifteen children were selected at random from the fourth 
grade in the public schools of a large city and were tested as to the 
rapidity with which they could place all the blocks in the form 
board. (The type of board employed was that used by Professor 
Witmer in the Psjcholc^cal Clinic at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the determination of defectiveness.) Each child was 
given ten trials, and at each trial the board was turned at a 
different angle, in order to keep the child from learning definite 
positions for each block. The test showed the child's real ability 
to see the hole in the board of a definite shape, to perceive the 
corresponding block, and make the motor response necessary to 
place it in position. The table below shows the individual differ- 
ences in skill in doing this task, and reveals something of the 
individual differ^ices in practice or learning. For each child a 
short practice or learning curve is shown, and also the number 
of errors. 

This test, like the preceding ones, deals chiefly with native 
powers, not with habits gained through education. The perception 
of form may have been cultivated, but the special task of perceiving 
a form, associating it with the proper hole in the board, bringing 
about a coordinated movement to place the form in the hole, — all 
this depends largely upon capacities that are free from the influ- 
ence of training. Consequently it is a very good test of native 
ability for doing tbis special thing. The records are interesting, 
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showing great variation both in the initial effortB and also in the 
final efforts after a practice of ten trials. The initial efforts varj 
from 16.8 as a minimum to 32.4 as the maximiun with a mean 
of 22.3, while the final efforts vary from 10.6 to 22.4 with a mean 
of 15.5. The teat is fairlj representative of a large number of 
school performances which are usually assigned to a class as a 
whole, irrespective of the abilities of the children. For example, 
the psychological process involved is closely related to that of 
reading or writing or drawing from a model, or many of the tasks 
assigned in the manual arts. It is clear that a classification of 
children on any other ground than that of efficiency in some such 
test as the above, would result in a large amount of the motor work 
of that class being a failure. It is curious that educators will go 
on, accepting the most miserable results in many fields of school 
work, without attempting to clear up the matter with psychological 
tests, making diagnoses of special cases at the two ends of the 
curve of efficiency, and reclassifying on the basis of the diagnoaesl 
Fifty-one children of the sixth grade were recently tested by 
the use of the Courtis test No. IV, which is a speed test for short 
division. This involves teaching and training, — certain definite 
drill and instruction in a process regarded as fundamental in 
arithmetic. It is fair to assume that in this class the process of 
short division had been emphasized for at least three years, and 
that the children represent fairly well an average American sixth 
grade. This test provides so large a number of easy problems in 
short division that no child can finish all of them in one minute. 
The record of each child can then be scored as to the number of 
problems attempted and the number of errors made. It is a direct 
measure of the ^ciency of certain learned reactions in children, 
and shows distinctly the individual differences in this ability. In 
scoring this test Mr. Courtis says that the errors can practically 
be ignored because of the small number made. In fact there were 
none at all made by the fifty-one children, and we have only to 
consider the number of problems attempted during the one minute. 
The table below indicates the scores. 
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It 18 obvious that in this ability, which is the result of educa- 
tion, the individual differences are great enough to warrant a 
reclassification. If three years of training in a task shows euch 
extreme variation, it certainly is folly to perpetuate it. The child 
with the lowest score made about one-fourth aa many points as the 
two with the highest, the latter two showing at least twice as much 
ability as the ones in the median group. 

The above test shows just what has been found over and over 
again in many ways, viz., normal children do not respond equally 
to the various stimuli presented to them, not because they are 
necessarily deficient, but because they are not adapted to respond 
to this special educational procedure equally. A class may be 
graded at the beginning of the year with reference to their several 
capacities to undertake the work of that year. This grading may 
have been made strictly on the basis of psychological tests, but by 
the end of the year the members of the class are so far separated 
from each other in the various abilities they have shown in their 
education, that it is again necessary to reclassify, if each child is 
to do his best work. 

Ten girls were selected at random from the sixth grade and 
tested in reading ability. They were each given the same selection 
to read, a piece of descriptive prose which contained ten important 
facts to be remembered. The facts were not of equal importance, 
doubtless, but were of such a character that any one of them might 
stand out distinctly in the miud of certain individuals. The girls 
were graded on their ability by means of a score on each of the 
following: — expression, fluency, number of errors, and their 
ability to reproduce the thought. 

Here is a test of ability which depends somewhat upon the 
training received in the schoolroom. Of course, native ability 
counts for much, too, but the manner in which a child in the sixth 
grade reads depends ratlier more upon the training received than 
any other factor, provided of course we are not dealing with 
defectives or feebleminded individuals. These children are appar- 
ently all normal, though there is considerable variation in the home 
training. The results shown in the table are of the same character 
as those brought out in the preceding tables. It is inconceivable 
that such individual differences should be found in normal children 
having had practically the same training for a period of years. It 
seems to indicate all too clearly that the teaching has fallen in some 
places on fertile ground, and in other places on decidedly stony 
ground. Instruction has not been adapted to the individual child, 
consequently there are normal individuals who are retarded in 
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reading and never will be able to read tbe printed page intelli- 
gently. They may stru^le along and read in a half intelligent 
nuinner throughout their lives, but certainly the great world of 
thought in the literatures of tbe race will remain forever unknown. 
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Not only so, but they will not be able intelligently to grasp the 
easier reading matter in our current newspapers and magazines. 

Such simple tests as are recorded above can be made in any 
school system, if it is desirable to duplicate these records. Many 
such studies are now being made, and the result is already proving 
fruitful. City superintendents and school administrators of all 
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sorts are awake to the growing problem of the individual child. 
We should not be teaching groups of children, but we should teach 
children ; and superintendents are now fully aware of the folly of 
many of our recent pedagogical doctrines. Class instruction must 
be modified to meet the needs of individual children. Two 
elements are needed, and will come within the next decade, viz., 
the psycho-clinieist, whose business it will be to measure the intelli- 
gence and physical ability of every child at least once a year ; and 
the complete modification of the course of study so that the 
individual child will be completely cared for, whetier he be sub- 
normal, normal, or accelerate. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE MORALS AND SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bv Hekbebt F, Clask, 
Principal Olive Special School, Los Angeles, Cat. 

There is a great deal of talk nowadays about teaching morala 
in the public schools and of connecting in some vital way the work 
of the school with real life. There is a strong feeling that the 
school is an isolated factor in the real development of child life 
The following incident is an illustration of how recreation, school 
work, morality and an element of business life all combined to 
produce a wholesome development in a group of wayward boys. 

The group consisted of eighteen boys from the Olive Special 
School of the City of Los Angeles. The recreation was a two days 
"hike" to the top of Mount Wilson. The basis for moral teaching 
was the wayward conduct of three of the boys on that trip. The 
connection with school work consisted in those days being regular 
school days, with language lessons based upon the experiences of 
the trip, together with the geographical knowledge learned and the 
inspection of the Cam^e Observatory at the top of the mountain. 
The business element consisted in providing a fund to defray some 
expense that arose out of the trip, and the purchase of a money 
order to send away the amount. 

Mount Wilson stands about twenty-five miles northeast of 
Los Angeles. It is necessary to take the iuterurban car to Sierra 
Madre at the foot of the mountain and then go by trail a distance 
of about nine miles to the top. 

On the second day of January the boys mentioned above and 
I decided to make the trip to the top of the mountain and return 
the following day. These were regular school days, but some of 
us who are dealing with the cruder material of humanity believe 
that any activity in which boys may engage that is wholesome in 
character, and carried on under proper conditions, is as truly educa- 
tive aa the program of the schoolroom. In other words a school 
is made up of a group of children happily engaged in some whole- 
some activity directed by a teacher who loses herself, or himself in 
the spontaneous expression of the pupils. It is no crime in the 
Special Schools of Los Angeles for a teacher to take his group of 
boisterous boys and "hike" away to the hills, or to the beach, or 
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even turn out and have a good old fashioned game of ball right in 
school hours. 

But to the trip, — we took the car to Sierra Madre and with 
our bundles of blankets and "grub" began our long climb. The 
ascent was highly interesting with the camping-out lunches and 
the night under the stars about half-way up. An early start enabled 
us to reach the top about eight o'clock in the morning. It was 
interesting to note that the boys most addicted to cigarette smoking 
became most fatigued on the trip. Now it happened that several 
of the older boys threw aside their luggage and hastened on ahead 
of some of the smaller and more heavily laden. I, of course, re- 
mained in the rear to see that none fell by the wayside. These 
older boya reached what is called the three-quarter house and exer- 
cising some of their criminal tendencies opened a door, entered the 
house and stole two revolvers and a piece of ham. Before I reached 
there I was met by one of the proprietors of the place who told me 
that somebody had broken into their house and taken those things, 
and that they were holding our boys for investigation. We had 
met a man early in the morning who had left the hotel at the top 
without breakfast and hence there was the possibility that he might 
have committed the burglary. The man from the three-quarter 
house admitted this, so we were rather chary about accusing our 
boys. When I and the "rear guard" reached the three-quarter 
house there was the rest of the group awaiting our arrival. They 
were somewhat uneasy but denied any knowledge of the burglary. 
Before long however two boys came to me and told me who the cul- 
prits were, and sure enough we found the missing articles where 
they had been "ditched" on the mountain side. One of the pro- 
prietors of the place gave me two dollars and a half to give the 
hoys who had confided me the secret. I protested, but he was in- 
sistent and I accepted the money and later gave it to the boys. He 
was a deputy sheriff and could have arrested the boys and taken 
them into custody, but he was willing to leave the final disposition 
of the case to me. I told him I would take charge of it and bring 
the case up for consideration at school on the following Monday 
morning. We finished our trip, had a good time during the day 
and returned to the city that evening. 

On the intervening Saturday I took the matter up with the 
bead of our special school department. Aside from suggesting .that 
he thought it best to settle such things outside of court, when pos- 
sible, he left the matter entirely in my hands. 

On Monday morning when I arrived at school the guilty hoys 
met me with penitent spirit and tear bedimmed eyes and begged 
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for a chance to reoompenBC the man on the hill for hia expense and 
troubla They aaid they would refund the money he paid out, and 
would pay him for any trouble he had been put to, and promised 
that they would be good in the future. I took the matter up with 
the T8Bt of the class and we decided to grant the boys their request 
provided the penalty of "swats" should be added. This meant that 
the guilty boys must lean over a desk and allow each of the otiier 
boys to give them a hard "swat" with a long paddle. The "swats" 
were administered immediately to seal the bargain and the boys 
set about getting the money. This took two or three days. When 
that was done I put on the board the following letter, and for a lan- 
guage lesson required all the boys to write it with the understand- 
ing that the one best written should be signed by each one of us and 
sent with the money to Mount Wilson. 

Los Anqeleb, Cal., Jan. 9, 1913 
Mb. Geo. D. Kampiiefheb, 

Mount WilsoD, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

We are enclosing the sum of $2.50 to reimburse you, in a 
measure, for the financial loss you suffered by virtue of the way- 
ward conduct of some of our boys. We regret very much the 
trouble and expense to which you were subjected and deplore ex- 
ceedingly the disgrace such conduct brought upon our school, and 
each of us individually. 

We tbank you for your patience and leniency in this matter, 
and shall hope to enjoy the trip again without such a needless 
em barrasament. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) The Boys. 

When the best letter was selected and signed by all the boys, 
we sent the guilty parties to the poat office for a money order. Thia 
they obtained and returned to the school. The letter and order 
were then enclosed and the guilty boys sent to the post office with 
the letter. 

The elemente of educational interest to me in the experience 
were these ; two of the boys showed their loyalty to the right ideala 
of citizenship when they came to me and exposed the guilty parties. 
It took considerable strength of character to break through the gang 
rules and subject themselves to the cry of "sniteh!" One of these 
is an orphan boy who has sold papers on the streets of Los Angelea 
since he was big enough to carry them. He has grown up in the 
environment of the city streete and does not smoke cigarettes. He 
is an ambitious lad and says he is determined to get a college edu- 
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cation. He is the type of boy which the special schools of this city 
are aaving to lives of usefulness and good citizenship. He has 
caught the idea already that the best citizen is he who is not afraid 
to expose wrong doing. 

Again, the whole group saw before we were through with the 
case that whatever one or more of them did affected the reputation 
and welfare of the whole group. The whole school was disgraced. 
Their chances for another similar "hike" were jeopardized. Most 
of them were exposed as being willing to condone wrong doing, 
even if they did not actually participate in it. That lesson was 
brought forcibly home to them in the writing and discussing of that 
Iett«r. The matter of settling the affair among themselves, ad- 
ministering their own punishment, getting together the money 
needed and dosing Ute case up without throwing it into court, had 
a great moral wei^t 

There was also the educational side to the case,— for once at 
least the boys wrote a letter embodying good English and strong 
moral worth. The difficult words were discussed and their bearing 
on this ease emphasized. Margins, proper spelling, punctuation 
and good writing were essential. A wholesome motive underlay 
the whole process. 

I'he connection with real life lay in the fact that although the 
whole affair took place outside the schoolroom, and so far as the 
crime was concerned it came within the jurisdiction of the courts, 
yet it was all brou^t home to the school for adjudication. The 
adjustment involved several days, giving the boys opportunity to 
earn the money, and time to let the moral lesson of it all "soak in". 
In fact it involved quite an element of cooperating in that some of 
the boys "chipped in" a nickel or a dime ; in -one case two boys 
helped another shovel sand for "two bits," and when it came to a 
"show down" one of the boys had to borrow a dime to make up his 
share. 

And finally, there is great educational value in the fact that a 
teacher can so lose himself in a group of children that the problem 
of discipline is taken from his shoulders and thrown upon the 
pupils themselves. It removes that nervous strain and burden of 
Tesponsibility incident to punishing children. The offenses become 
offenses to the group and not to the teacher. The school becomes 
their school; its problems become their problems, and best of all 
they see in the school a type of the world at large where the in- 
dividuals in the group become subject to the group as a whole, and 
where the conduct of each citizen bears a direct relation to the wel- 
fare of every other citizra. -^ 
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CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION. 

By Geoboe L. Fabley, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Brockton, Mass. 

The foIlowiDg Btatiatice show facte in regard to Don-promotion 
of pupils in the Brockton Grade Schools in June, 1912. The idea 
of collecting this data originated in a suggestion on one of tbe 
cards sent out bj the Kussell Sage Foundation. No discussion of 
the matter was had with the teachers, and thus it was possible for 
all to act without restriction. 

Below is a sample card : 



Name 

Brocktom Public Schodl Non-promotion Cart* 



School 191 

Grade Parent 

Residence 



Was not pTorooted tor tbe following UmiBBuifEO Reason: 

INCAPACITY (mental) PEBBONAL ILLNESS 

INDIFFEBEKCE lEBEODLAR ATTENDANCE 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS 

Teacher Prin. 



A card for each pupil not proraoted is to tie filled in and sent to the office of 
the Superintendent. 



The data obtained made it clear that the division "Mental 
Incapacity" did not differentiate as fully as might be desired. The 
cards so marked were given to the school nurse, Hiss Minnie A. 
Robbins, who on her visits to the schools subdivided the returns 
as shown in table Il-into heredity, incapacity, non-English speak- 
ing, immaturity. 

Table I shows the number of non-promotions by schools, tbe 
percentage based on the June enrolment, and the numbers by 
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grades. The names of the schools are omitted as they shed no light 
on the facts. The total number and the percentage for the entire 
system are the most interesting facts brought out on this sheet. 
Varying numbers, however, iudicat« lack of uniformity in the 
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standards of promotion. They suggest also that in cases where 
numbers run considerably larger than the average, investigation 
might reveal causes which could be corrected. The places where 
these conditions exist are clearly brought out and a yearly investi- 
gation would show whether they are constant or variable. 

Table II ahowa the numbers of non-promotions arranged by 
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reasoDB ae determmed \>j the teachers. In some cases teachers 
assigned more than one reason so that the total number will natur- 
ally be greater the number of non-promotions. Incapacitj under 
the new sub-divisions indicates lack of ability to grasp the work of 
the grade. As non-English speaking children are taught in four 
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centers in the system, the number of non-promotione for this cause 
would of necessity be small, the children being kept in these rooms 
until they are able to do regular grade work. Few, however, re- 
main in these rooms for a period of one year. 

The number who failed l)e(?auHe of immaturity in a system 
which admits at five years of age seems relatively small. Why 
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BO much indifference i — arousea in the mind the questioa whether it 
might not well be made a matter of investigation in the hope of 
removing the causes. 

The following diagram shows the data plotted. The line 
marked No. I represents what would have been the reault had the 
average percent of failures for the entire system held in all grades. 




This would seem to indicate what has often been felt to be true, 
that in the lower grades, where children are young, teachers do 
not see the need of promotions, or the results of non-promotions, 
as do the teachers in the upper grades where the age enters as a 
very important factor. 

Necessarily ' as the data cover but one year the conclusions to 
be drawn can be few, but if the practice is continued for a series of 
years, it may be expected that greater uniformity of standard will 
result, and corrections and improvements will be brought about 
in the present rather haphazard method of promotions. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Bv William H. Pyle, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Much has been written in recent years about the examination 
of school children. In man; places, .eBpeciall; in the lai^r cities, 
mental and physical examinations are common. These examiua- 
tions are excellent as far as they go, but they seldom go farther 
than the compiling of statistics showing the percentages of differ- 
ent kinds of defects, the number of retarded and delinquent child- 
ren, and similar data. In some cities, the examinations lead to a 
certain amount of segregation; defective and abnormal children 
are often put into special classes and given instruction suited to 
their individual needs. This is all, of course, worth doing, but it 
ia only the beginning of what can come from the mental and physi- 
cal examination of school children. 

The writer wishes to suggest a much more extended use of 
suQh tests. In the first place, they should be universal, — should 
be given in every school in the country as well as in the city. 
Sufficient machinery is already provided in many cities for the 
tests, and could easily be provided in the rest. In the country 
the case is different. It will doubtless be necessary to pass special 
laws and set aside state appropriations to make the examinations 
possible there. Some such plan as the following might be prac- 
ticable : every county should have, in addition to a county super- 
intendent of schools, a psychological expert and a medical expert 
to supervise the mental and physical examinations respectively. 
There could doubtless now be found a sufficient number of physi- 
cians available to look after the physical examinations. There 
is not, on the other hand, a sufficient number of trained men to 
look after the mental examinations, but there are plenty of uni- 
versities prepared to train them. There is, perhaps, no reason 
why the examining functions might not be combined in one man — 
a medical graduate with some psychological training. Such an 
official would render a county more valuable service than is now 
being renderei^ nty officer. It is not our purpose to 
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work out the scheme id detail here. Only practice could determine 
what all the details should be. It might, for example, prove fea- 
sible for much of the examination to be done hy local physicians, 
and perhaps a part by the teachers. 

Not only should the examinations be universal but they should 
be made at definite intervals, and the results should be kept in 
permanent records, open to the public under certain conditions 
much as other public records are. These records should show the 
mental and physical conditions and growth of every c^ld from the 
time of entering school till the course is finished. The child 
should not, perhaps, at least while young, know certain facts of 
the record, owing to the suggestive influence it might have on him. 
Older children might profit by some of the knowledge contained 
in the record. The records should also contain the results of the 
ordinary examinations given by the teacher. The fact that such 
data are to be placed on permanent record along with other matter 
obtained by careful tests would doubtless lead to more care and 
precision on the part of the teacher. 

In the light of the results obtained from these tests and exam- 
inations the teacher could proceed with definite knowledge of the 
mental and physical conditions of the children who are being 
taught. At present, teachers are largely ignorant of the physical 
condition and mental ability of the children in their classes. What 
knowledge they have is too often the result of superficial observa- 
tion combined with guess-work. A room-full of children is treated 
en masse, as being alike. If any differences are noted, the (Hily 
thought is to send the child showing variations to a higher or lower 
grade. The possibilities of an improved procedure based upon ful- 
ler information have hardly been dreamed of. It has been frequen- 
tly and justly remarked that the scientific breeder and stock-raiser 
has a much more accurate knowledge of his animals than the 
average teacher has of the children under his charge. The breeder 
finds it profitable to know something of the heredity of his animals. 
Some day perhaps even education will become scientific. May 
we not hope for a time when teachers will have an equally accurate 
knowledge of the children taught, and when the methods of teach- 
ing will be based on scientific facts, instead of on belief, opinion 
and mere tradition? 

As to the nature of the tests that should be given, it is not 
necessary to go into details here. They should, on the physical 
side, reveal the condition of eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, and in 
fact as far as possible of every part and oi^an of the body. 
Weights and measurements should be taken, and the successive 
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examinatioDfi should show olearl^ the growtli and development of 
the body. On the mental side, the tests should include such proc- 
esses as memory, imagination, attention, discrimination and asso- 
ciation. And, as throwing light on the condition of both the mind 
and body, testa showing the speed and accuracy of movement 
should be made. Not only should the examinations be made at 
definite intervals, but as already suggested certain facts should 
be ascertained and recorded by the teacher from the daily work 
and conduct of the children. This brief article is submitted in the 
hope that it may at least invoke discussion of the plan propoecd. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

By Louise Stevens Beyant 

In charge. Social Service Department, Psychological Clinic, 

Univervity of Pennsylvania. 

Tbe following bibliography has been developed in connection 
with courses on social service in the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Its aim is to furnish a background 
for studying the heterogeneous mass of activities known as the 
modem "Social Service Movement". Qeneral biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological knowledge is presupposed j references 
avowedly t«chnical in any of these subjects are mainly to the 
applied branches. Current references, in general omitted, may be 
easily secured by consulting the general bibliographical sources 
and periodicals in section V. 

Aside from the more general references, the scope la quite 
obviously limited to the needs of the social worker in a psycho- 
logical dinic, or in some closely allied work, such as special class 
visiting, school clinics, or hospital social work, though the last 
requires technical information on many other lines, such as 
baby hygiene, care of convalescents, etc ^o attempt has been 
made to do more than indicate the existence of special problems 
met by the workers in philanthropic organizations, such as family 
rehabilitation, child placing, etc. Even the special references how- 
ever, have been chosen largely as they serve to indicate the inter- 
relation of the different activities to each other and to the large 
aims common to all. 

The reasons for emphasizing the work of the public schools 
so strongly are as follows. The public school is supremely im- 
portant as an agent of social progress because it is the only insti- 
tution that has continuous responsibility and oversight of the great 
majority of individuals in society for any considerable period of 
time. Most of the functions of government are concerned with 
individuals only in exceptional and frequently abnormal circum- 
stances ; that is, existing for purposes of police protection, sanita- 
tion, of tax raising, they intervene in personal lives only in time 
of stress or violation of law. 

Continuity is something that becomes greatly prized by 80<Mal 
workers who are confronted by the baffing gaps in society's pro- 
visions for its members. We have for example, homes for cripples, 
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that will not take the child of backward mind ; schools for the deaf 
frequently refuse cripples ; the bearing mnte finds no refuge any- 
where; boBpitals for the insane require that the imnat« be over 
fifteen years; our houaee of refuge turn the child out at twenty- 
one however pathetically a child and however much in need of 
fostering he Btill may be. 

Our public achools have enough of these gaps: the law com- 
pels attendance for six years, and provides an eight year course: 
motor minded boys and girls wait from tbe kindergarten till the 
third or fourth grade before a few hours a week are granted when 
they can learn in their own terms; at fourteen they must begin 
again on an entirely different kind of road, or go forth to make 
bricks without straw, and so on. But these gaps are largely me- 
chanical difficulties with solutions that are rapidly appearing. 
The school actually stands ready to sponsor every child from four 
until past college years, in all tbe phases and not merely at the 
crises in his life. No other agency is thus equipped to meet the 
needs of coordination, centralization, and continuity. 

Many activities for social betterment inaugurated by private 
individuals and societies are passing or have passed under school 
control. We must know what our actual and potential resources 
are. In the schools facts are being discovered and principles 
worked out which are destined to modify profoundly our indus- 
trial, political, and legal organization. Governments and partic- 
ularly school systems are not now merely conservative, waiting 
upon and following private initiative and research ; with the 
growth of social consciousness is coming social action. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Fourth Intematioi*al Congress on School Hygiene. 

The Fourth Intemational Congresa on School Hygiene will be held 
in Buffalo, New York, August 25 to 30, 1913. The three preceding 
congresses weT« held in Nuremberg (1904), London (1907) and Paris 
(1910). Headers of Thb FsTCHOLoaiCAL Clinic desiring full informa- 
tion about the congress, its organization, program, etc, may address 
the Secretary-General, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 
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